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KINGLAKE’S NARRATIVE 


Wuat great events may spring from 
causes outwardly trivial, the true 
history of England’s short but sharp 
fight with her old northern ally 
should help us clearly to understand. 
In a struggle which lasted barely two 
years, the contending parties managed 

tween them to expend, we are told, 
about a million lives, and Heaven 
knows how many hundred millions 
of pounds sterling : throughout three 
mighty kingdoms the sounds and 
sights of mourning spread far and 
wide : of the chief combatants two, 
if not more, lay faint and bleeding 
from many cruel wounds, ere the 
second year of the war was fairly 
over; and England herself, with a 
heart still strong for the battle, and 
an arm as yet unwearied by the blows 
it had dealt and taken, had lost so 
much at first both of her moral as- 
cendancy and her material lifeblood, 
as to — sullenly, but without any 
captious demurring, the terms of peace 
proposed by her chief ally. In the 
ruins of Sebastopol lay buried much 
of her own fair fame, whose loss was 
hardly compensated by the temporary 
eclipse of an overbearing foe. And 
all this happened for what cause ? 
Simply on account of a question as to 
the ownership of a church-door key 
From that small fountain sprang all 
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OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


this evil, the last issues of which are 
locked in the womb of a yet distant 
future. The great powers of Europe 
grappled together in fierce fight, be- 
cause two of them, as representatives 
of two great Christian Churches, 
quarrelled with the Sultan for the 
right of barring the great gates of an 
old church at Bethlehem against 
other worshippers than those of the 
true faith as professed by France on 
the one hand, or Russia on the other. 
The right of public praying near that 
holy spot, where once in a manger 
lay the Heaven-born babe, whose 
mission was to proclaim peace on 
earth and good-will among men, 
came to furnish the moving pretext 
for one of those bloody wars which 
never fail to suggest a mournful con- 
trast between the hopes of Christen- 
dom and its deeds. . 

To the tracing out of the many- 
linked chain of events which led up 
to the invasion of the Crimea, the 
author of Hothen has devoted the first 
volume of two which have just ap- 
peared, bringing the subject of his 
work no further on than the battle of 
the Alma.* In this elaborate volume, 
almost everything is set before us 
which the hungriest reader would 
care to know. How the eldest son 
of the Latin and the imperial head 


* The Invasion of the Crimea: its origin, and an account of its progress down to the 


death of Lord Raglan. 
and Sons, 1863. 
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of the Greek Church forced upon the 
Sultan their opposite demands; what 
shifts he tried in order to satisfy each 
without provoking the other; the 
wrath of either claimant at finding 
himself deceived; Napoleon’s triumph 
met by the indignant protests of the 
Russian government; the long struggle 
in the mind of the Emperor Nicholas 
between an ambitious zeal for his 
church and country, and a wise regard 
for the interests imperilled by too 
violent an outburst of his wounded 
es how eagerly he sought to win 

ngland over to some show of acqui- 
escence in his plans for improving the 
death of the “sick man ;” how sud- 
denly he changed his tactics with 
every change in his temper, with each 
new move on the part of France or 
England ; how for his own purposes 
the French Emperor carefully fanned 
the flames of Russian violence, and 
how England was drawn into the 
quarrel at first by her counsels on be- 
half of Turkey, afterwards. by her over- 
readiness to follow the lead of France; 
all these and other matters of less or 
greater moment are here presented, 
often at exceeding length, but almost 
always with a telling gravity, a quiet 
humour, a thoughtful shrewdness, a 
high-toned sense of right, and a com- 
mand of terse, racy English, such as 
one might fairly expect from “ Eothen”’ 
turned historian. Here at least, if 
anywhere outside the charmed circles 
of state diplomacy, and the wall of 
special mystery which parts each 
man from the inner life of his neigh- 
bour, may we hope to gather the 
means of passing a fair judgment on 
the men and circumstances most 
nearly connected with the war in the 
Crimea. If such a work, brought 
forth afte® many years’ travail by a 
writer of Mr. Kinglake’s known 

wers and seeming advantages, 
ailed to enlarge our acquaintance 
with the true bearings of many an 
event therein recorded, where else 
might we expect to light upon the 
missing clues ! 

That these volumes will be read 
with interest by Englishmen of vari- 
ous classes, there can be no doubt. 
Great events have happened since the 
taking of Sebastopol. “ Special cor- 
respondents” have found their way 
to many other.“ diggins” than those 
first opened up by the fortunate Mr. 
Russell. A shrewd and silent em- 
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peror seated in the Tuilleries still, from 
time to time, keeps plotting fresh 
surprises for the good of an expect- 
ant world. But the old eastern ques- 
tion is coming up again : our memo- 
ries of Alma and Inkermann are still 
green: our former dislike of Czar 
Nicholas has faded into a kind of 
vague compassion; while the last 
links of friendly feeling towards the 
hero of the 2nd December are fast 
giving way before the continued pre- 
sence of French bayonets in Rome. 
Curiosity again is of no sex. Thou- 
sands have long been waiting for a 
second book by the author of Hothen, 
for a political history by a parlia- 
mentary speaker famous for his fierce 
antagonism to the plotters of the 
Tuilleries. Numbers of men who 
would turn with horror from a blue 
book or a heap of state papers, will 
eagerly sip the cream of many hun- 
dred such, as prepared for them by 
the skilful hands of Mr. Kinglake, 
M.P. Friends and enemies will alike 
be curious to hear what he has to 
say on a number of topics about 
which people will yet continue to 
differ long after his special task is 
done. And above all, we trust, there 
are not a few among his countrymen 
who would gladly seize upon so fair 
an opening as these volumes offer, to 
study anew, in a frank and chastened 
spirit, the history of a period fraught 
with matter of the highest interest 
to all who regard the knowledge of 
past events as a sure help towards 
moulding or at least forecasting the 
future. 

To the chain of causes which 
brought on the war with Russia, as 
we find them traced out by Mr. 
Kinglake, it would hardly be pos- 
sible to add another link, however 
much we might be disposed to ques- 
tion his own views of their relative 
importance one with another. One 
thing strikes us almost from the 
beginning, namely, that all parties 
to the quarrel were nearly alike to 
blame. Two strong powers driving 
a weak one to play them both false 
by turns, until one of the two 
stronger, suddenly nee round, 
provokes his rival into a hostile atti- 
tude; while a third strong power, 
which has long hung back io any 
overt movement, is suddenly tempted 
to make common cause with one 
aggressor, to%the unfeigned astonish- 
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ment of the other,—here is a picture 
which may hardly call forth blushes 
of unmingled pride to the cheek of 
any impartial Briton. And yet this, 
and this only, is the short result ex- 
pa by these volumes. Two 
ullies, a weakling, and half a fool, 
make up, as it were, the leading 
characters in the tragi-comical pre- 
lude to the Crimean war. 

Coming to particulars, we cannot 
doubt that French ambition began 
the mischief which led up to so stern 
an issue. True to the national 
traditions, the same Prince-Presi- 
dent, whose hand had just been 
clinching anew the fetters of the 
Roman people, proceeded, in 1851, to 
enforce upon Turkey the instant 
revival of engagements which, with 
the leave of France herself, had long 
since been accounted dead. To re- 
vive the forgotten claims of a former 
century, was to set Russia at logger- 
heads with the Porte, and to awaken 
afresh in the holy places of Palestine 
that fierce rivalry of Christian priest- 
hoods, which of late had slumbered 
peacefully for want of the accustomed 
fuel. There was nothing even of 

lory to be gained by claiming for a 
ew ignorant monks “of Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem the chief guardian- 
ship of shrines to which resorted 
ilgrims of almost every other church 
ut the Latin. It was impossible 
for the Sultan to please France 
without revoking the privileges 
granted some time back in the inte- 
rests of Russia to her fellow-wor- 
shippers in the Holy Land. But the 
fear of France was also great upon 
the powerless successor of the 
Amuraths and Mahmouds, who had 
once made Europe tremble ; and the 
threat of a French fleet sounded 
ominously on the ears of a ruler 
whose only strength lay in a careful 
swaying between theopposite counsels 
of half-a-dozen rival ambassadors. 
While he was yet studying how to 
keep clear of either rock, the Govern- 
ment of the Coup d’Etat, growing 
impatient, ordered the Toulon fleet 
round to the Bay of Salamis ; and the 
Sultan bent before the breeze in a 
despatch restoring to the Latin 
Christians the full measure of rights 
originally granted by the Capitulation 
of 1740. 

But the gale had only shifted from 
west to north. It was now Russia’s 


turn to have her wrath allayed by a 
firmaun, which confirmed the Greeks 
in the very privileges but yesterday 
disallowed in favour of the Latins. 
An angry counterblast from the 
Tuilleries was met by a new evasion 
of the promise given to Russia; and 
a second remonstrance from St. 
Petersburg called forth another pro- 
mise to shirk fulfilment of the French 
demands. But this game could not 
go on for ever. The eldest son of 
the Church might be false to his 
oaths as President of a free Republie, 
but his zeal for religion would not be 
sated with a Barmecide feast of sham 
successes. One more effort the 
Sultan’s emissary made to throw 
dust in the rival claimants’ eyes, by 
yublicly declaring the right of the 
atins to perform mass in the church 
at Gethsemane, on an altar clothed 
and decorated after the heretical 
fashion of the Greeks. But this last 
shift, clever as it seemed, fared no 
better than the rest. The Greeks 
still clamoured for the reading of 
their firmaun, the Latins for their 
promised keys and star. At length, 
in December, 1852, the silver star, 
bearing the arms of France, was 
formally replaced in the shrine at 
Bethlehem, and the key of the church 
itself, together with those of the 
sacred manger, was handed over to 
the Latin priesthood. 

So far, the new French Emperor 
had triumphed at the cost of another 
sovereign who disdained to address 
him on equal terms. But even then 
he must hove felt that the struggle 
between them could not end there. 
Had he already determined on pick- 
ing a quarrel with the man who would 
neither hail him asa “ brother” nor 
allow him to choose a wife from 
among the royal houses of northern 
Europe? Or was he merely driven 
by the fruits of his late treachery to 
seize upon the first occasion of divert- 
ing the thoughts of Frenchmen from 
the tyranny ee at home, to 
some new triumph of French arms, 
no matter where, abroad? Be that 
as it may, the question must now 
have occurred to him, “ Was it likely 
that the Czar would sit down quietly 
under his last great rebuff? Would 
the head of a Church, whose fifty 
million votaries had thus been aroused 
at the instance of a schismatic upstart, 
lacking all shadow of religious plea 
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for his meddling, calmly accept a 
defeat which some further and harder 
pressure on the power whose weak- 
ness had made it possible might yet 
enable him to repair?” 

The practical answer was soon 
given. Large Russian armies began 
to muster along the Danube,.while 
Prince Mentschikoff, a thorough Rus- 
sian, famed rather for witty sallies 
and national prejudices than for any 
knowledge or tact in state affairs, 
started off for Constantinople, armed 
with instructions more befitting the 
pride of a pampered despot than the 
good sense of a statesman versed in 
the politics of his own era. The 
haughty envoy bettered the teaching 
of his angry master. But for the 

omptness of Colonel,now Sir Hugh, 

se, in sending to Malta for the 
British fleet, so great a panic had 
Mentschikoft’s discourteous bearing, 
coupled with ominous news from be- 
yond the Danube, caused in the Di- 
van, that for a moment the demands 
of Russia seemed like to be gratified 
without further delay. To the Eng- 
lishman’s ready boldness, barren 
though it proved of praise from the 
Home Government, or of practical 
acknowledgment at Malta, the safety 
of the Turkish power was owing for 
that nonce. ile the Turks found 
time to deliberate, the Czar’s anger 
seems also to have found time to cool. 
But just as a change for the better 
came over his darkened spirit, fresh 
clouds began to rise at the sudden 
and mistimed despatch of a French 
fleet to Sulamis, in spite of loud re- 
monstrances from England. Nor was 
the monarch’s temper likely to be 
improved by the return, just then, to 
Constantinople of the one English- 
man whom the Czar especially hated, 
and had now most reason to fear. 

On Lord Stratford’s portrait the 
historian has bestowed much care 
and no small amount of graphic skill. 
A few strong touches, graceful and 
characteristic, bring before us the 
- stately figure of the veteran diploma- 
tist who, in 1812, had negotiated a 
momentous treaty, “ whilst he was 
so young that he could still, perhaps, 
think in smooth Eton Alcaics more 
easily than in the diction of ‘High Con- 
tracting Parties.” Firm of purpose, 
and skilfulin carrying itout with ahigh 
hand andan honest scorn of craft,short- 
tempered, stern, and overbearing, but 
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not without a fair measure of self- 
control, “ Lord Canning,” as Nicholas 
used to call him, had soon succeeded 
in making himself at once a bugbear 
and a bulwark to the Court whose 
policy he was sent to mould in ac- 
cordance with English theories. If 
it was needful that England should 
always follow, with regard to Turkey, 
that course of moral domineering, 
which only a weak State will ever 
stoop long to undergo, a better man 
than Lord Stratford could hard} 
have been chosen for such an end. 
The indolent Turkish ministers paid 
ready homage to a counsellor who 
bullied them evidently for their own 
good, but who also shielded them from 
the bullying of rivals less single- 
minded than himself. Our way of 
pressing the claims of the Turkish 
Christians might be a stupid one, but, 
at least, it never aimed at any dis- 
memberment of the Turkish empire. 
For many years the strong-willed 
ambassador reigned well-nigh su- 
preme at Constantinople. But the 
eminence had not been gained with- 
out a struggle ; andthe services he 
rendered, both to England and Tur- 
key, were repaid by the personal 
hatred of his strongest rival, the Em- 
peror Nicholas. It was during the 
absence of Sir Stratford Canning 
from his post that the strife regard- 
ing the Holy Places had begun and 
raged so far. His return thither, as 
Lord Stratford, happening at such a 
time, enhanced the rising fury of that 
imperial foe, who had long been 
doomed to give place on Turkish 
round to the man he had once re- 
used to receive as ambassador in St. 
Petersburg. 

That the English Government 
thought only of sending out the fit- 
test person to deal with a knot so 
tangled, weare not inclined to dispute ; 
but it seems far from unlikely that 
the spur thus given to the Emperor’s 
personal hatred of his old antagonist, 
should have thrown still further off 
its balance a mind already tottering 
from other causes. Amid some great 
and many fine qualities, there lurked 
in the Emperor's nature the seeds of 
a weakness inherited from his Ro- 
manoff sires ; seeds which time and 
circumstance were pretty sure to set 
rowing for his own or others’ bane. 

hat time, apparently, had now come. 
He who had once prided himself on 
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acting like an English gentleman, on 
striving to copy the excellences of our 
own. great Duke of Wellington—the 
ruler whose word had hitherto been 
held sacred by English statesmen, 
whose deeds had hitherto shown him 
wanting neither in prudence nor in 
mental power, was now smitten, as it 
were, with a sudden madness, which 
washed away from his mind its 
wonted land-marks, breaking up all 
sense of right and wrong, and distort- 
ing the mental outlines of his English 
rival into those of a monster sent 
from hell to bring about the ruin of 
Greek Christendom, and the disgrace 
of its chosen High Priest. Hence- 
forth the purely ‘Russian side of his 
character remained uppermost, visi- 
ble in his double-dealings with the 
English Government ; in the growing 
violence of his orders to Prince Ment- 
schikoff ; in the frantic zeal with 
which he turned the slight cast upon 
a few fanatical monks of Syria into 
a determined onslaught on the 
Church, whose welfare fifty millions 
of his own people were daily urging 
him to uphold. Nor less significant 
of such a change was the blindness 
he now displayed to the true temper 
of the British nation. It was true, 
that from Lord Aberdeen himself he 
might have nothing to fear ; that too 
many Englishmen, face to face with 
the Coup d@ Etat, were prating foolish- 
ly about the blessings of peace ; that 
a close alliance between France and 
England was hardly an issue for the 
wisest to foresee. And the homage 
aid, some years before, by curious 
ndoners and courtly dames to his 
commanding presence, his handsome 
uniform, and his boundless wealth, 
might well have beguiled a foreigner 
and a despot into mistaking it for the 
mark of a wide-spread popular sym- 
pathy with his throne and general 
plans. But Nicholas, in his right 
mind, would hardly have accepted 
Lord Aberdeen or the Peace Society 
as a fair exponent of the depths of 
British feeling; would hardly have 
believed, that even the “long, long 
canker” of forty years’ peace could 
have eaten all its old warlike spirit 
out of the life of a pene fresh from 
paying its farewell tribute to the 
uried conqueror of Waterloo. Re- 
membering, also, how England had 
bestirred herself twelve years before, 
to uphold the Sultan against his re- 
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bellious viceroy, Mohammed Ali, he 
ought to have seen in the re-appear- 
ance of Lord Stratford, a clear ear- 
nest of her calm resolve to go for- 
ward now in the same course ; the 
more so, because he knew that the 
same Government of which his friend, 
Aberdeen, was nominal head,, com- 
— also the far from friendly 
ord Palmerston. And yet, so tho- 
rough became his delusion, and so 
falteringly did our own Government 
try to dispel it, that even when Bri- 
tish troops were on their way to 
Varna, he never quite believed that 
England was going to war. . 
One man, however, saw his way to 
hurry on the very issue which Nicho- 
las refused to take for probable. As 
soon as Mentschikoff, throwing off all 
further disguise, began to press his 
demand for a formal Russian pro- 
ctorate over the ten million Greeks 
tinder Moslem sway, the Emperor 
Napoleon proceeded to exchange his 
former part of bully for the entire] 
new one of champion to the Turkis 
Empire. Here wasa trap which Nicho- 
las might have been excused for not 
foreseeing, but which English states- 
men tumbled into, with hardly a 
decent pretext for their folly. Fat- 
tered by the seeming readiness with 
which he chopped round to their side 
of the question, they took the fatal 
gift thus offered without a thought 
of testing it by the known antece- 
dents of the giver. Nor does it 
seem to have afterwards roused their 
suspicions, when his zeal for Turkish 
interests began so greatly to outrun 
theirs, that all power of staying the 
dread appeal to arms seemed fast 
slipping out of their hands. Whe- 
ther he meant, at all hazards, to bring 
on a general war, or only to win for 
himself a show of leadership in the 
realm of European politics, certain it 
is that he had the strongest reasons 
for wishing to cloak the memory of 
his late misdeeds, in the halo of a 
policy which should fire the ambition . 
of his own subjects, while it ensured 
to his ill-gotten throne the high moral 
sanction of a close alliance with the 
free people of England and their vir- 
tuous Queen. Whoever is slow to 
imagine what those reasons were, 
should carefully read the hundred 
pages or so which make up the four- 
teenth chapter of Mr. Kinglake’s 
first volume. Into that long and 
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hardly pertinent episode the author 
has thrown the whole might of a 
cunning intellect, burning to express 
the full scorn of a high-souled Eng- 
lishman for the knot of adventurers 
who, suddenly, and with a cruelty 
seldom paralleled, trampled out the 
life of the young French Republic in 
the dark days of December, 1851. 
Whatever we may think of Mr. King- 
lake’s language, glowing-white, as it 
were, with unutterable fury, and 
flashing forth endless beams of mer- 
ciless, though finely polished satire, 
it is good for Englishmen to retrace 
the past of a ruler whose outward 
greatness so often blinds them to the 
wickedness of the plot by which he 
stole, and the persistent cruelty of 
the means by which he has so long 
retained, his crown. Some of us may 
smile at the breach of artistic rule 
which allowed this terrible chapter 
to run to so great a length; many 
will even deny the author’s plea for 
writing it at all : but there itis; and 
whether we take it as a separate 
pamphlet, or a needful prelude to the 
scenes that follow, it anyhow claims 
to rank among the most finished 
masterpieces of biting rhetoric which 
the world has ever admired. As a 
sample of clean dissection done by a 
hand at once true, bold, and unspar- 
ing, this one chapter will suffice to 
float the whole work down to a very 
distant age ; while many an English- 
man in the days to come will thank 
its author for having helped so greatly 
to rouse his countrymen out of that 
moral numbness into which for a 
season they fell, at the mere word of 
so commonplace a wizard as the 
whilom hero of Boulogne. 

From the beginning of 1853, the 
French Emperor tried his worst to 
draw England into a separate league 
with France, for the settlement of a 
question which Austria at least, if 
not Prussia, had yet stronger right to 
take up; which indeed both Austria 
and Prussia were ready to take up at 
the right moment. For one reason 
and another, the English Government 
soon fell into the snare. It was so 
pleasant to gain over to the English 
policy so powerful a convert as the 
ruler of the French. With France 
and England working together, the 
peace of Europe could not be broken. 
Only let us exchange pledges of friend- 
ship with our ancient rivals, let the 
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fleets of France and England sail lov- 
ingly together into Eastern seas, and 
the Czar will certainly come to terms. 
And so, while the British Cabinet and 
the “ Brethren of the Elysée” were 
drawing closer together to avert a 
breach of the general peace, Lord 
Aberdeen himself could not yet take 
heart to speak out, either through 
his own or his colleague’s mouth, the 
few strong words of warning which 
might even now have stayed the vio- 
lence of his Russian friend. 

At length, in July, 1853, the long- 
threatened seizure of the Danubian 
Principalities had come to pass. But 
still there was no war. It remained 
with Turkey to delay or hasten, at 
will, the last reply to a challenge so 
recklessly flung before her. Her own 
interests, the advice of Lord Stratford, 
the still peaceful professions of her 
Western allies, all counselled a wise 
delay. Loopholes for peace were still 
notafew. The Czar himself affected 
only to have seized these provinces in 
pledge for the payment of his just 
dues. All the four great Western 
Powers at once passed from expres- 
sions of isolated anger into an attitude 
of joint remonstrance, temperate in 
language, but very firm and even 
threatening in tone. Austria, as the 
Power most nearly concerned, allowed 
no feeling of gratitude for past ser- 
vices to soften the words she now 
used towards her restless neighbour. 
Prussia herself roused up from her 
former apathy to enter cordially into 
the new league against her sovereign’s 
near kinsman. A joint note was 
framed, insisting that the Czar should 
plead his claims with all deference to 
the established rights of Turkey. In 
the middle of August, according to 
the English Premier and his Foreign 
Secretary, the four great Powers were 
moving forward in hearty concert. 
Yet, about this very time, if we may 
trust our author, France and England 
had already struck a bargain, which 
was to throw upon them the chief 
burden of maintaining the peace of 
Europe against their Russian rival. 
Hinted at even in Lord Palmerston’s 
speech of the 8th July, this secret 
understanding, this league within a 
league, seemed to grow more clearly 
palpable in the speech delivered more 
than a month later from the throne. 
It certainly does seem strange that 
the same sentence which touched 
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upon the measures then taking in 
concert with our allies, should have 
contained a special allusion to the 
“earnest endeavours’ which her Ma- 
jesty was making, in union with the 
Emperor of the French, to do that 
very thing which the Vienna Con- 
gress was trying hard to do at that 
very moment in the name of all four 
Powers. If this meant no special 
agreement between France and Eng- 
land, it was, at least, a clumsy, ill- 
timed compliment toa ruler whose 
friendship English statesmen should 
have been very loath to force upon 
their Queen and country. Moreover, 
it was utterly unjust to Austga, who 
had shown herself anything but back- 
ward in the common cause. Un- 
luckily, our Parliament, suspecting 
nothing, had asked no questions ; 
and so the evil was allowed to ripen, 
unchecked, to issues such as few of 
us in our calmer moments can look 
back upon without blushing. 

For this untoward change in the 
English policy we are bidden by Mr. 
Kinglake to thank Lord Palmerston, 
whose unseemly haste to welcome 
the usurper of 1851 had not pre- 
vented him from again entering his 


old sphere of duty under the premier- 


ship of Lord Aberdeen. As Home 
Minister, his Lordship might seem 
powerless for mischief in the midst 
of colleagues indifferent or even hos- 
tile to his views of foreign policy. 
But his seeming weakness only en- 
hanced the power which a man of 
his strong sturdy nature, nursed in 
practical politics for the last forty 
years, and skilful in covering his inner 
aims and ambitions with a show of 
cheerful frankness and careless jest- 
ing genialty, was sure in due time to 
wield over a cabinet of mediocrities, 
philanthropists, and metaphysicians, 
weak not only in practical energy, 
but also from its lack of any clear 
common aim. His long antagonism 
to Russia, his cynical liking for the 
French Emperor, a lurking impa- 
tience of slow, round-about measures, 
and a certain pride in his own power 
over the minds of others, conspired, 
we fancy, to render him the firm ally 
and the eloquent mouthpiece of his 
Imperial friend. Seeing clearly what 
the Emperor wanted, and being him- 
self troubled by no awkward scruples 
of vulgar morality, he seems to have 
readily done his best in furtherance 
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of schemes entirely according with 
his own ideas of British policy, and 
for the moment, at least, according 
with the general drift of the British 
mind. For the people of England 
also were growing impatient of the 
Czar’s obstinacy, and distrustful of 
the men who managed their foreign 
affairs. If he insisted on going to 
war, now was the time to set Poland 
free, to rid Circassia of her pitiless 
foes, to silence the peacemongers who 
dared to speak in the name of all 
England, and to show the world how 
readily Englishmen could hold out 
the hand of friendship to their old 
enemies across the channel. With 
such a lever ready to his hand, and 
growing yet stronger day by day, 
Lord Palmerston could not easily 
miss the end which he and Louis 
Napoleon had alike in view. For 
the present he had only to look on 
and let his colleagues drift slowly 
into the war they never could foresee. 

Meanwhile the French and English 
fleets were sent to cruise in the Aigean 
Sea, by way of answer to the advance 
of Russian armies across the Pruth. 
At the same time the Vienna Con- 
gress busied itself in drawing up a 
note which should meet the approval 
of the two powers mostly concerned. 
At one moment it seemed as if the 
whole dispute was settled once for all. 
The Vienna note, as framed by the 
four powers, was accepted by the 
Russian Emperor. But Lord Strat- 
ford had not yet seen it, and without 
his hearty sanction it was not likely 
that the Sultan would set his name 
to a document so loosely worded as 
to bear a meaning unfavourable to 
his own cause. By his manner, rather 
than his language, the great ambas- 
sador betrayed his inward opinion of 
a paper which virtually maintained 
the right of one power to extort 
fresh treaties in time of peace from 
another. An amended note, framed 
in accordance with Turkish views, 
and backed by the ambassador's 
earnest commentary, evoked the 
loud displeasure of Czar Nicholas 
and the wondering remonstrances of 
the English Government. Ere long, 
however, the four Powers saw in the 
outcry raised at St. Petersburg the 
justice of the amendments made at 
Constantinople. To the note now 
offered, differing as it did from the 
other in two or three clauses only, 
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his Russian Majesty would on no 
account agree. Accordingly, after 
grave perpension with the Great 
Council of the Empire, the Porte 
summoned its enemy, on pain of war, 
to withdraw his troops by a certain 
date from the Moldo-Wallachian 
en The time of grace went 
yy, and at length, on the 23rd 
October, 1853, war was declared 
between the two countries. 

Had-the French Emperor counted 
on this issue, when he agreed to the 
first Vienna note? Or did he for 
the nonce, as Mr. Kinglake would 
rather suppose, aim to bring about a 
compromise, the main credit of which 
might rest with himself? That it 
was part of his nature to have no 
fixed line of action, saving indeed the 
self-profit of the moment, to keep 
several irons always in the fire, to 
trust as far as possible to that chain 
of accidents which so often favours 
him who can afford to wait long 
enough, the events of the last ten 
or twelve years must have made 
clear to the dullest eye. But, if in 
August he had any thought of peace, 
it is certainly curious to find him, a 
few weeks later, urging the English 
Government to break the treaty of 
1841, by sending a fleet into the 
Dardanelles, while Turkey had not 
yet gone to war. Under pressure 
from the Tuilleries, the allied fleets 
were brought up to Constantinople be- 
fore the days of grace silowed G the 
Sultan had expired, and just after a 
reassuring letter from Lord Stratford 
must have reached the hands of the 
English Ministry. And this ordering 
about of fleets was at once a favourite 
weapon in Napoleon’s hands for 
tickling the pride of his own people, 
and a sure means of worrying the 
Czar into a fresh fit of ungovernable 
rage. 

At any rate, on this occasion, it does 
seem to have hurried on the very 
crisis which a warlike ruler would 
have naturally wished to forward. A 
Russian fleet forthwith got ready to 
cruise in the Black Sea. By the 20th 
November eight Russian men-of-war 
hove in sight of the Turkish squad- 
ron, anchored off Sinope. For ten 
days they were seen constantly hover- 
ing about the port, as if ready for 
mischief, yet loath to strike the first 
blow. About the fifth or sixth day 
tidings of their presence, and of the 
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Turkish admiral’s great danger, had 
reached Constantinople. ow, if 
ever, was the time for the allied fleets - 
to show themselves; but into the 
Black Sea they never came. The 
ambassadors had no clear instruc- 
tions, perhaps were blind themselves 
to the soreness of the present need ; 
and so it happened, that on the 30th 
November, with aid so near at hand, 
some 4,000 Turks perished off Sinope, 
in a hopeless fight, sustained by seven 
poor frigates against half a-dozen 
mighty ships of the line. 

If the French ruler was really 
working to bring on a general war, 
this great disaster furnished him with 
the best possible lever for accomplish- 
ing such anissue. A roar of indigna- 
tion ran through England at the 
tidings of what seemed, at the first 
blush, an act of cold-blooded. cruelty, 
as treacherous as it was unprovoked. 
Unaware of all that had really taken 
place, of the state of war prevailing in 
the Euxine, of the long warning given 
by the Russian commander, the des- 
_ folly of the resistance offered 
yy the Turks, and the strange neglect 
shown by Lord Stratford in not send- 
ing the British fleet on the first alarm 
to watch the movements of the Rus- 
sian, people were everywhere encour- 
aged to lay all the mischief at the 
door of the Emperor Nicholas. Luck- 
ily for the Aberdeen Ministry, all sus- 
picion of its shortcomings was drown- 
ed in the one feeling of wrath at so 
cowardly an outrage, in the one de- 
mand for vengeance upon its fancied 
author. On the flood tide of this 
enthusiasm, Louis Napoleon could let 
himself be borne along in triumph to 
the wished-for goal. Thenceforth the 
Aberdeen Cabinet-had lost all power 
of taking their own way. Whatever 
our “faithful ally” demanded for the 
common good, they were driven sooner 
or later to allow. He wanted them 
to join him in enforcing the neutrality 
of the Black Sea by a virtual block- 
ade of the Russian ports, and a threat 
of punishment for any further assault 
on the Turkish flag. After.a feeble 
effort to carry a milder measure, they 
yielded against their better judgment 
to the oft-repeated expression of the 
Imperial will ; and England was thus 
made a party to a line of action as far 
from warrantable as the Russian 
seizure of the Principalities. Its effect 
upon the Ozar was exactly what might 
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have been foregathered by any cool- 
headed thinker. While the news of 
a step so menacing was on its way to 
St. Petersburg, the Russian ruler was 
casting an eye of favour on the new 
proposals for a peaceful settlement, 
which the four Powers had drawn up 
at Constantinople with the formal, 
though half unwilling, assent of the 
Turkish Government. But the good 
thus planning in one place was undone 
by the evil hatched in another. As 
soon as Nicholas heard of the threat 
so insolently spoken from the West- 
ern capitals, he broke off all regular 
intercourse with the Governments of 
France and England. While thg allied 
fleets sailed up the Euxine, he began 
with the veteran Paskievitch to con- 
cert measures for a grand attack on 
the Ottoman Empire. England also 
began to make some feeble show of 
getting ready for the field. 

But the peace of Europe was not 
yet broken beyond repair. In their 
wild horror of the end to which their 
own blindness still bore them onward, 
the Aberdeen Ministry clutched at 
any means of winning Nicholas into 
a better mind. Either from his rest- 
less vanity, or from a natural prefer- 
ence for peaceful courses, the French 
Emperor suddenly bethought him of 
writing with his own hand to his 
“good friend” Nicholas a last appeal 
for justice on behalf of himself and 
the Queen of England. To a scheme 
so charmingly theatrical, so nicely 
framed to smooth the ruffled Gest of 
an insulted despot, Napoleon’s Eng- 
lish helpmates seem to have lent a 
willing sanction ; and so, as one em- 
powered to speak for both courts, he 
addressed the common adversary in 
language moderate on the whole, but 
exceeding here and there the limits of 
his brief, and assuming for certain an 
alternative which as yet in London 
was only a matter for talk. But the 
well-meant effort, if such it really was, 
fell upon the Czar’s mind to as little 

urpose as did the well-meaning 
Gnixotienn of the Peace Society, some 
of whose members travelled to St. 
Petersburg in the fond hope of then 
and there catching an Imperial con- 
vert to their own principles of peace 
at any price. 
By the end of January affairs look- 
ed warlike ; but still there was no 
war, save along the Danube, where 
Omar Pasha had for some months 
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been fleshing his troops in scattered 
engagements with an enemy still loath 
to commit himself by an invasion of 
Turkey Proper. Austria and Prussia 
were still bent on bringing Nicholas 
to terms ; still eager to keep step with 
the two Western Powers ; but while 
preparing to enforce the common 
claim, if need were, by arms, they had 
no mind rashly to break down the 
bridge of diplomacy which still divided 
them from open war. An Austrian 
army was mustering on the Walla- 
chian frontier, while the statesmen of 
the two countries kept on sending to 
St. Petersburg the plainest warnings 
of their resolve to forbid the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. At 
length, in June, 1854, Austria and 
Prussia formally summoned Nicholas 
to withdraw from the Principalities 
on pain of a worse result. On the 
14th, Austria agreed with the Porte 
to a treaty binding her by hook or by 
crook to help in driving out the Rus- 
sian intruders. Vain were the Czar’s 
efforts to put off the evilday. Foiled 
alike by Turkish bravery in Silistria, 
and by the growing firmness of Aus- 
trian diplomacy, he ordered his troops 
to fall back from the disputed ground. 
By the 2nd August the last Russian 
soldier had re-crossed the Pruth ; and 
thenceforth, by right of treaty, an Aus- 
trian army garrisoned the provinces, 
of which Russia had thus been forced 
to let go her hold. The old cause of 
quarrel had thus been done away, 
and it seemed as if by a little good 
management the sword which Nicho- 
las had drawn against the Sultan 
might soon be returned all but blood- 
less to its sheath. 

But by this time that had hap- 
pened which Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Gladstone would not or could not 
foresee. On the current of a baleful 
policy, clear to not one Englishman in 
a thousand, France and England had 
already drifted into war. Blind to 
the dangers of a separate league with 
the new French ruler, and weak to 
withstand the rising rage of a people 
slow to take offence, but stubborn in 
battling for what seems a worthy 
cause ; a people free to manage its 
home affairs, but too often carefully 
kept in the dark on questions of 
foreign policy ; the English Ministry 
had, even in March, broken away from 
its old understanding with the two 
German powers, to rush in the wake 
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of Napoleon straight upon the very 
alternative which only a few weeks 
before had seemed to it well-nigh im- 
possible. Amidst a haze of fine- 
sounding words, about regard for the 
welfare of an old ally, English sym- 
pathy with a just cause, and the 
dangerous encroachments of a faith- 
less and ambitious power, her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers at once declared war 
with the Emperor Nicholas, in return 
for the silence with which he had 
greeted their last imperious summons 
to yield up the principalities without 
an hour’s delay. In their unwise 
impatience they hurled their country, 
ill-armed and poorly supported, into a 
struggle which the events of a few 
weeks later showed to have been 
sadly premature. 

From the charge of blind irresolu- 
tion one member of the Government 
must always be excepted. Lord Pal- 
merston, at least, was neither a dupe 
of France nor a believer in the near 
advent of universal peace. The later 
circumstances of his public career 
drew him naturally towards a policy 
of prompt coercion as regarded Rus- 
sia, and of separate action as regarded 
Austria. His chief hobby, if any he 
had, was an excessive fear of Russian 
ambition, which, working together 
with his personal dislike of Austrian 
statecratt, and his usual hankering 
after “a strong foreign policy,” would 
sufficiently account for the support 
he gave to any measure likely to 
hasten the approach of war. Without 
his sanction louie Napoleon would 
never have spun the web of an “ en- 
tente cordiale” with the honest, free- 
spoken English people. Towards his 
colleagues and countrymen Palmer- 
ston’s attitude had long been that of 
a mischievous coachman allowing an 
inexperienced friend to make a show 
of driving his high-mettled horses at 
their own wild pace along a road 
which leads them, heaven and the 
coachman only know whither. As 
the team bounds madly onward, the 
friend’s face grows ever whiter, while 
his wicked comrade, smiling in his 
sleeve, enhances the pace and the 
terror by touching up the runaways 
slily with his whip. Lord Aberdeen 
was drifting, and his Home Secretary 
let him, with all his heart. 

Thus the spring of 1854 saw France 
and England setting armed men and 
fleets in motion for the war which 
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Mr. Kinglake begins describing in his 
second volume. Englishmen willnot 
soon forget the thrill of joyous pride 
that stirred them as they saw or read 
of the march of the Guards through 
London, or bethought them of the 
mighty deeds which Sir Charles 
Napier and his bold seamen were ex- 
pected to do before Cronstadt. And 
it would be well for them likewise to 
remember what sort of tars then 
manned the Baltic fleet ; what kind 
of an army went forth to battle for 
the Turk. Ascore or so of well-drill- 
ed regiments, and a few thousand 
raw sailors made up the force which 
Englaad then scraped together in aid 
of her Ottoman ally and of her own 
Mediterranean navy. Sir Charles 
Napier might promise great things 
over his wine to an audience heated 
by food and patriotism ; but mean- 
while the training of his ships’ crews 
had all to begin, and Cronstadt was 
hardly assailable by three-deckers 
only. Twenty-five thousand British 
soldiers might still be a match for 
nearly double their number of foreign 
troops ; but they were all that Eng- 
land could get ready for many months 
to come ; and what would such an 
army count for beside the myriads 
which France and Russia could send 
at short notice into the field ? In one 
way, indeed, those thousands might 
have been made useful asthe leavenin 

nucleus of a great Turkish army raise 

for the purpose, and led by British 
officers of the class which India has 
always furnished in seasonable plenty, 
the class to which such men as Hod- 
son, Nicholson, Chamberlain, and 
Jacob—-to speak only of very recent 
instances—notably belong. But this 
way of utilising the rude mass of 
warlike material lying ready for our 
purpose in every Turkish village, none 
of our leading soldiers, and only one 
of our leading statesmen then thought 
of following up. It was in vain that 
the Duke of Teskestie urged upon 
his colleagues a plan so cheap and 
practicable. Their wills in the matter 
were governed by the opinions of 
“military men” at home, and of all 
who scouted the notion of eking out 
our own small army by means which 
Wellington himself had employed in 
the Peninsula. First and weightiest 
was the great Duke’s faithful follower 
and trusty comrade, the chosen leader 
of the British troops destined for the 
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seat of war—Lord Raglan. Even 
when Omar Pasha’s half-disciplined 
soldiers had proved their mettle and 
their effective worth, not only behind 
the earth-works of Silistria, but yet 
more plainly in the hard stand-up 
fight at Giurgevo, his lordship had 
nothing but sneers and pipeclay epi- 
thets for men who could do their 
work so bravely without the needful 
conditions of drill and uniform. And 
thus it came to pass that, instead of 
forming the van of a great indepen- 
dent force, whose main body should 
consist of Turkish Sepoys trainedand 
led by British officers, our brave little 
army went forth to fight on equal 
terms alongside that of a nation 
whose regular forces far out- 
numbered the most that England 
could ever raise for European war- 
fare. By way of bettering this wise 
arrangement, the two armies were 
placed each under its own comman- 
der, a kind of dualism by no means 
likely to ensure the concert needful 
for the attainment of a common end. 
As things stood, a fitter man for 
his post than Lord Raglan was per- 
haps not easy tofind. If it was meet 
that England should wage a rash war 
for the sake of cementing a doubtful 
alliance ; if it be right to conduct a 
campaign in the East from a distant 
capital in the West; if tact and kind- 
liness and good breeding, if a ready 
pen, a sound brain, a fine sense of 
duty, and a simple steadiness of aim 
were the chief requisites of reat 
commander, then, indeed, few English 
generals had so good a claim as he to 
the honour of leading his Sovereign’s 
troops to battle by the side of their 
ancient foes. People who judged him 
from a distance might ask if an old 
officer who had spent nearly a 
years of his life in peaceful deskwor 
was the best man in all England for 
an enterprise demanding no common 
energy both of mind and muscle, no 
common mixture of special training 
and versatile breadth of insight. At 
a later period, when things seemed 
ouaguete and more wrong at Scutari 
and Balaklava, people may have won- 
dered whether much of the blunder- 
ing and the misery might not have 
been prevented by greater energy and 
firmness at the army Head Quarters. 
But, in the latter case, it may be that 
no other living general would have 
brought light and order out of so per- 
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_ a chaos; and certainly Mr. 
inglake’s narrative helps us to see 
how much of real and special worth 
lay hid beneath the simple presence 
and quietly courteous bearing of the 
wellset calm old English gentleman, 
by whose side he rode on the trying 
day of the Alma. Future volumes 
may throw a fuller light on the closing 
passages of his lordship’s career ; but 
even now we may gather for ourselves 
a pretty fair estimate of the man 
whose moral excellence shone all the 
brighter beside the weaknesses of his 
French colleague ; whose kindly cour- 
tesy won him the affection, whose 
ready tact and gracefully intellectual 
talk commanded the admiration or at 
least the passing assent of all with 
whom he had any personal dealings. 
It is no slight proof of his calm for- 
bearance and quiet strength of will, 
that he managed steadily to uphold 
the interests committed to his care 
during the critical months which 
elapsed between his first meeting with 
St. Arnaud at the Tuilleries, and the 
death of that restless, fickleminded 
warrior in the autumn of the same 
year. 

Towards this massive, high-souled 
English nobleman the Fren¢éh com- 
mander stood in the same marked 
antagonism as Louis Napoleon holds 
towards our own virtuous Queen. 
The truest commentary on the sur- 
prise of the 2nd December may be 
found in the appointment of such a 
man as St. Arnaud to the chief com- 
mand of the French army. A reck- 
less, vain, clever scapegrace, who had 
twice left the service in which after a 
third admission he had risen quickly 
to high rank, Colonel St. Arnaud so 
distinguished himself in Algeria by 
his administrative talents, warlike 
energy, and sublime contempt for 
other persons’ lives, that Louis Napo- 
leon’s agents, being in want of an able 
accomplice in the plot then brewing 
against France, brought him to Paris, 
where he at once became Minister of 
War under the Prince President. How 
well he served his new employer, the 
morning of the fatal 2nd Decembertoo 
plainly showed. So active an accom- 
= had strong claims on the man he 

ad raised to power. The best gene- 
rals of France, the Cavaignacs, Chan- 
garniers, Lamoricieres, were in exile 
or disgrace; and the Emperor was 
fain to accept the services of an officer 
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whose failing health and special ex- 
periences alike unfitted him to com- 
mand large armies in the field. By 
way of publicly clinching the new 
league between her Majesty and the 
French ruler, it was arranged that 
Lord Raglan and M. St. Arnaud 
should come together for the first time 
under the imperial roof at the Tuille- 
ries. Quick-witted Paris, smarting 
under the shame of her new bondage, 
sneered, in many a whispered epigram, 
at this crowning sacrifice of England’s 
honour to the personal interests of a 
few aenaitel plotters whom the 
humblest Parisian was still tooproud 
to recognise for his rightful lords. To 
her fancy, light and darkness were 
not more apart than the mild-eyed, 
blameless Englishman and the ruth- 
less, bloodstained minister, whose last 
act of treachery had but wound up a 
long tale of crime and wickedness, 
believed in rather than clearly ascer- 
tained. Thinking only of his duty to 
his Queen, and happily unweeting 
what Paris thought of the matter, 
Lord Raglan got through the needful 
interviews with the French authori- 
ties, and then set off for the Darda- 
nelles, on the shores of which France 
and England were already shaking 


hands, through the soldiery of either 
nation. 

With the arrival presently of St. 
Arnaud this gg Syren began to 


be endangered. is restless ambi- 
tion needed all Lord Raglan’s pru- 
dence and self-control to keep it in 
fair check. At one moment the 
French marshal intrigued forthe chief 
command of the Turkish armies; at 
another for the virtual command of 
British troops. Now he would de- 
cline to move forward into Bulgaria ; 
anon he was prepared to send one 
division up to Varna, while the rest 
of his troops retired behind the Bal- 
kan. By and by he showed himself 
not less refractory in regard to the 
measures taken for landing in the 
Crimea. But Lord Raglan’s firm good 
sense proved too much for his flighty 
and wayward colleague. St. Arnaud 
might seek to hae tim with all the 
cunning and perseverance of a Pro- 
teus, but out of Lord Raglan’s hands 
he could no more wriggle himself 
than the mythic sea-god could from 
those of the wary Aristzus. 

While the allied armies were en- 
camped in Bulgaria, waiting for 
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supplies which came but slowly, and 
losing their strength from cholera and 
the fierce summer heats of a Southern 
climate, it became known through 
Europe that Nicholas had at length 
agreed to withdraw his troops from 
the Principalities. This being so, 
what other cause had France and 
England for carrying on the war? 
Turkish soil once cleared of the in- 
vader, it was surely practicable to 
stay our hands and call a parley with 
the foe, who had so far yielded to 
the armed remonstrances of his still 
peaceful neighbours. But somehow 
no such thoughts seem to have found 
a voice in Great Britain. The few 
who might have spoken dared not 
plead for peace, in defiance of the 
many who would not so much as 
dream of it. A sudden madness had 
fallen on the land; a whole nation 
hungered for war. ‘To talk of parley- 
ing at such a moment onl have 
been like trying to cheat an impatient 
lion of the food already within his 
clutches. What mattered it if the 
Northern Bear had at last been scared 
away from his intended booty? His 
repeated outrages called for punish- 
ment, and the people whose natural 
kindliness he had been gradually 
turning into gall, were now bent on 
wreaking it, if not for this one out- 
rage, at least for the many done 
before. Against so powerful a torrent 
no government perhaps could then 
have stood. Nor was England satis- 
fied wigh urging on the war. Speak- 
ing through her wonted mouthpiece, 
the Z'imes, she pointed out the way 
her troops should go. “On to 
Sebastopol!” was her daily cry; and 
the English Ministry and the French 
Emperor were fain to pass on the 
word to their respective subalterns 
in Bulgaria. 

On the 16th of July, at Varna, 
Lord Raglan opened that strong 
despatch, which the war-loving Duke 
of Argyll had read aloud to his 
drowsy colleagues on a warm summer 
evening near the end of June. To 
him the meaning of it seemed clear 
and decisive. It was, in effect, an 
order to invade the Crimea with 
the least possible delay. A slight 
show of free action was left indeed 
to the British general, but neither he 
nor Sir George Brown read it as other 
than a mere show. There were man 
strong objections to theplan proposed. 
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To all purposes the Crimea was still 
an unknown land. No good maps of 
the country, no trustworthy informa- 
tion touching the strength of Sebas- 
topol, or of the army available for its 
defence, had yet been forwarded to the 
alliedcommanders. The allied troops 
were very sickly; midsummer was 
already past away, and the prepara- 
tions needed for landing fifty thousand 
armed men on a hostile shore, would 
take up several weeks of precious 
time. And what arrangements had 
yet been made at home for enabling 
the army to winter in the Crimea’ 
Of all the leaders, naval and military, 
with whom Lord Raglan took counsel, 
Sir Edmund Lyons alone sided with 
the British Government. Lord 
Raglan himself was among the ob- 
jectors, and his French colleagues 
were loud in deprecating a move 
which seemed to them the height of 
rashness. Undersuch circumstances 
a Wellington would either have used 
his own judgment or thrown up the 
command. But. his lordship, being 
only a brave soldier and an obedient 
subaltern, felt himself bound to go 
whither his superiors ordered him, 
and to make others follow in the 
same path. If he was blameworthy, 
he erred at any rate from no lack of 
sdWlierly zeal. 

His mind once made up, no further 
time was lost.. The hardest part of 
his own work was to keep St. Arnaud 
and the other French commanders up 
to the mark of his own energy. In 
Sir E. Lyons and Sir G. Browi he 
found helpmates worthy of so pressing 
a need. How they ran to and fro 
about the Bosphorus, searching for 
carpenters and wopden planks, col- 
lecting transports, buying up stores, 
and startling official prigs by all kinds 
of irregular demands, the intelligent 
reader may imagine, though Mr. 
Kinglake’s history will not pause to 
show. Just as everything was read 
for a start to sea, the cholera, whic 
had already done much harm at 
Varna, broke out also with fatal 
violence on board some of the British 
war-ships. Many valuable days and 
lives were lost before the scourge de- 

as suddenly as it had come; 

ut at length, on the 24th of August, 
the mighty work of embarkation 
be ith as little delay as pos- 
sible, it went on day by day. On the 
5th September the impatient St. 
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Arnaud sailed off with part of his 
own fleet, followed two days after by 
the bulk of the great armada, whose 
very presence in the Euxine waters 
sent the enemy’s fleet flying for shelter 
beneath the guns of Sebastopol. 

Even now an attempt was made 
by some of the French commanders 
to stay the further progress of an 
enterprise so well begun. But this 
time St. Arnaud kept quite passive, 
and Lord Raglan had little trouble in . 
proving the ascendancy of his own 
firm will. After a favourable voyage, 
the great armada cast anchor on the 
13th in the bay of Eupatoria, and on 
the morrow the allied troops began 
to make their way ashore at two 
separate landing-points, breaking the 
long wall of cliff that stretched before 
them. Five days later more than 
sixty thousand English, French, and 
Turks, moved off together in light 
marching order, along the coast of an 
unknown country, to fight its way 
towards a fortress of vast strength, 
defended by an unknown number of 
well-disciplined troops. On the right 
of the English marched the French ; 
on their right, below them, heaved 
the sea, dotted over for miles with 
many hundred transports and men- 
of-war. No one knew exactly what 
was to be done; the ablest of the 
French leaders shook their heads at 
the whole business; but through the 
English camp there had run a vague 
rumour about making a dash at some 
great prize, and afterwards returning 
to Scutari. It was literally an ad- 
venture on a grand scale, a huge 
irruption of modern Argonauts in 
quest of another Golden Fleece. 

This “movable column” strong in 
foot soldiers, and pretty well found 
in guns, mustered only about a thou- 
sand horse, mostly English, of regi- 
ments called by courtesy “ Light.” 
Even of these few we, in Mr. King- 
lake’s silence, are inclined to say that 
no proper use was ever made. With 
good handling, on the right occasion, 
they would have beaten almost any 
number of the men who swarmed 
about the enemy’s flanks and front. 
A few thousand light Turkish or 
Arab horsemen, who might easily 
have been equipped and sent across 
the Black Sea with our own army, 
would have filled up a fatal gap in 
our means of active warfare, and 
enabled our own splendid dragoons. to 
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leave their mark on the enemy in 
other ways than that of “ Balaklava.” 
For want of them Lord Raglan was 
often in danger of being surprised; 
and with them the affair of the Bul- 
ganak might have proved a fitting 
prelude to the victory of the Alma. 
On the morning of the 20th, the 
allied armies moved forward in battle 
array to attack the enemy, strongly 
posted on the heights beyond the 
Alma. In his magnificent scorn of 
the invader, Prince Mentschikoff had 
taken little care to make the most of 
a position naturally strong and capable 
of being made well-nigh impregnable. 
His left flank, where the French as- 
sailed him, was guarded mainly by 
the natural obstacles of the ground, 
which, for the most part, rose sheer 
to a great height from the level of 
the stream. His right, where the 
ground sloped gradually down to the 
Alma, he had strengthened by an en- 
trenched work armed with fourteen 
heavy guns, and known to history as 
the Great Redoubt. This was the 
key of his position. Behind it were 
other batteries and a smaller redoubt, 
and on either side of it were ranged 
heavy masses of gray coated men in 
close column, terrible to look at, but 
slow in movement, and powerless to 
stay the march of British regiments 
formed in line. Other batteries and 
battalions commanded the Sebastopol 
road in his centre, and the slopes 
leading to the telegraph height on his 
left. ith the sea on one flank and 
some 3,000 horse on the other, with 
about 40,000 infantry in all, and 122 
uns, the Russian general, as he 
ooked down from his natural strong- 
hold, might well deem himself more 
than a match for 63,000 assailants 
and 128 guns. It happened, also, at 
the moment of attack, that two- 
thirds of his force and eighty-six of 
his guns were opposed to the English 
alone, who mustered no more than 
sixty field pieces and 26,000 men ; 
while the had army of about 
37,000 men with sixty-eight guns had 
to cope with only 13,000 Russians and 
thirty-six guns. But British game- 
ness, aided by Mentschikoff’s wild tac- 
tics, made light of odds so telling, and 
atoned for all shortcomings, whether 
of our own commanders or of our 
French allies. Before sunset of that 
day, the shattered remnants of the 
Kazan and Vladimir columns were 
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turned in disorderly retreat from the 
thin red lines of fearless soldiery, who 
had fought their way at last into firm 

ossession of the Kourgané Hill. 

ime after time, in that eventful 
struggle, one English regiment would 
be engaged with more than twice or 
even thrice its own number, without 
for a moment giving way ; and once, 
indeed, we are told, that the approach 
of a heavy column against the flank 
of Colonel Hood’s Grenadiers was 
simply met by an order to the cap- 
tain of his left company, to wheel 
back his left subdivision parallel with 
the advancing column. After a day 
of heroic deeds, which have found in 
Mr. Kinglake a fit narrator, the con- 
querors of that fierce fought field 
might well cheer the noble old gene- 
ral, whose happy daring at a very 
critical moment had enabled Turner’s 
two guns to re-open the path of vic- 
tory to his hard pressed troops. 
With a very few exceptions of men 
who skulked, of regiments ill handled, 
of officers blundering or hanging back, 
every man there present had borne 
himself as became a British soldier. 
Whatever might be said against their 
general’s strategy, whether the right 
of the enemy should not have been 
turned rather than the left, whether 
Lord Raglan’s discovery of the uff- 
guarded knoll in the very midst of the 
hostile position was a mere fluke, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, or as 
others affirm, a stroke of ready intui- 
tion, not unworthy of his great mas- 
ter, certain it is that the moral in- , 
fluences of such a victory, won at the 
outset of the war, worked long after- 
wards to the discouragement of a 
brave but humbled foe, as well as 
the suppression of any fears, still 
rife among anxious folk at home, 
touching the amount of old mettle 
yet remaining in the land of Welling- 
ton and Nelson. 

It was no fault of the English com- 
mander that the flight of the Rus- 
sians was not turned to much account. 
Himself and his Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral, Airey, both sent urgent mes- 
sages for the advance of French 
troops in pursuit. But the proper 
answer was not given, and the chance 
of cutting off whole regiments in their 
flight along a difficult road was lost. 
And here ends Mr. Kinglake’s second 
volume, as full of interest as the first, 
if not, indeed, more interesting. 
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More than half of it is taken up with 
the battle alone. A recital so lengthy 
makes us wonder how many more 
volumes are to come. Its minute- 
ness, indeed, is somewhat fatal to its 
effect as an artistic whole; but nearly 
each section of it is in itself so good, 
that criticism is fain to pardon a 
diffusengss which this book only 
shares with every other history of the 
day, save that of Dean Milman. In 
language clear, stirring, elaborately 
simple, yet flowing with an air of un- 
studied grace, and pregnant with 
sound thought on many things, the 
writer has brought before us the 
strange ebbs and flows of a most 
chequered struggle, as it moved on 
here and there over a wide field, from 
minute to minute, during several 
hours of noise and bloodshed and 
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wild uncertainty. On this sixteenth 
chapter, as on the fourteenth of the 
first volume, his fame will bear to 
rest, even while a searching criticism, 
taking the work as a whole, pro- 
nounces it fragmentary, ill-propor- 
tioned, diffuse, and rather affected in 
tone as well as diction. For light, 
fresh sketches of the war, in its outer 
aspects and local details, we may still 
turn with pleasure to the pages of 
Mr. Russell. Napier’s battle-pieces 
are shorter, more soldierlike, more 
thoroughly effective; but, whoever 
would read a full, true, and suggestive 
account of the battle of the Alma, will 
reap no little profit from the almost 
Homeric pictures wrought out by the 
author of “The Invasion of the 
Crimea.” 
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A ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SUNDAY FEAST. 


Not on the high road, with two 
mounted travellers of elderly and 
youthful aspect trotting leisurely 
along ; nor yet at the inn-door, or 
inn-window, where the gallant Alex- 
andre the Elder sets his boister- 
ous Gentlemen of the Guard ; not by 
the death-bed of the lady of high 
degree, who has just brought our hero 
into the world ; and not in my lady’s 
boudoir, where she is gossiping plea- 
santly with her female friend and 
counsellor, a secretis. Not with any 
of these traditional precedents does 
this chronicle set out upon its decent 
march. It shall lack the Lord May- 
or’s show, and gorgeously appointed 
procession, to which romances of 
grander lineage are entitled as of 
right. This is but a simple narrative, 
which must be helped along without 
such brilliant properties and decora- 
tions. So it starts off one Sunday 
afternoon, when the Franklyn family 
are giving a sort of sober Sunday ban- 
quet in the dining-room of their old 
mansion down at Grey Forest. 

At this sacred festival were assem- 
bled the whole Franklyn family then 
on the, premises, as well as such 
neighbours whose function or position 
gave them a title to be present. The 
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room which was the scene of such 
delightful intercourse, took up the 
whole lower front of the right wing, 
which bulged out in a corpulent bow, 
running full up to the roof, which 
overshadowed it, like the flaps of an 
old-fashioned waistcoat. And there 
being another wing also suffering 
from dropsy, and perfectly symmetri- 
cal, furnished also with its waistcoat 
and flaps, the two were joined 
together by a central strip of build- 
ing, much like that band of flesh 
which united the two Siamese gentle- 
men who visited this country many 
years ago. It was, in fact, a sound, 
old-fashioned country-house, not near- 
ly old enough to be shown, or to 
have priest’s hiding-places, or em- 
bayed windows, or any of the theat- 
ricals of old mansions ; but of suffi- 
cient antiquity to be uncomfortable, 
and so far advanced in life as to be 
old-fashioned. 

This parlour, where the decent 
Sunday revel was going forward, was 
painted in a tawny buff, where the 
pictures did not hide the walls. These 
were but feeble ancestors at the best, 
—in bottle but a generation or two 

with a coloured coat and a wig 
or so among them, yet scarcely of 
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the proper ancestor pattern. The 
furniture, too, was of a bald— 
meagre order, with sharp edges, and 
vast expanse of rude _horse-hair ; 
while at the upper end of the room 
in the archway, was erected a side- 
board structure, whose superincum- 
bent weight, furnished with abund- 
ance of brass railing, was supported 
on thin insufficient spikes, which 
seemed to push vindictively into the 
carpet, like a row of single elderly 
ladies’ parasols. This piece of archi- 
tecture will be a key to the whole tone 
of the other decorations of the apart- 
ment. A key, too, to the tone of the 
Franklyn family, which came of that 
decent country-house stock, which is 
always a few hundred yards, or so, 
behind the rest in the great procession 
of civilization. 

Mr. Franklyn—Joseph Franklyn, 
Esquire, of Grey Forest—sits at the 
head of the table, in one of the 
skeleton arm-chairs, whose arms curl 
under his elbows, like rams’ horns. 
He is a widower, and there is no Mrs. 
Franklyn. A quiet gentleman, timo- 
rous, not overloaded with language, 
and enjoying habitually a steady flow 
of low spirits. Present, also, were 
his two daughters, pleasant elegant 
castings from the average young lady 
mould ; his son, Captain Charles 
Franklyn—a soldier, home on leave 
after a three years’ service in India— 
a youth with curly hay-coloured hair, 
a fair face, and sly retiring mous- 
taches, who would become more 
brazen by and by; rather tall and 
thin, and a little loosely put together. 
Present, too, Miss Jenny Bell, a 
distant relation, who has been with 
the Franklyn family some months, on 
a delicate debatable footing. Pre- 
sent, also, a loose miscellany, medico, 
venatico, ecclesiastical ; the Venerable 
Archdeacon Dilly, Doctor Splorters, 
the Reverend Henry Blowers, M.A., 
Incumbent of Grey Forest, with his 
curate, the Reverend Charlton Wells ; 
young Tilbury, the Gentleman-Gra- 
zier ; and “ Bobus” Noble, as he was 
called, who lived astride of his horse, 
during the day bodily, and at meal- 
times metaphorically, nearly all the 
year round. Thus it will be seen here 
was the chief, sitting at the head of 
his wigwam ; and, to put it delicately, 
there was an air of official correction 
between the chief and the gentle- 
men collected at his board. They 
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were cheerful, and, perhaps, ever so 
slightly, uproarious. For their hearts 
were glad, and the week’s labour was 
done, and the day’s sanctification was 
happily through, and the chief had 
graciously bidden them to his wig- 
wam. ‘There was another Miss 
Franklyn, eldest of the girls, yho was 
not present, but away on a visit, but 
would be home again in a few days. 
The ministering menials tramped 
round and about, in and out of the 
room, with much good-will, and, per- 
haps, still more noise. They came 
in somewhat unruly procession, bear- 
ing the huge “ pieces of resistance,” 
which were to make the parasol 
legs of the sideboard quiver uneasily. 
There was much shifting of these 
burdens from arms awkward to arms 
less awkward, with attendant perils, 
and hasty clutchings and shiftings of 
the huge cover, with noisy metallic 
din. For even in these elements and 
the personnel of the retainers were 
more helps to that tone in which the 
Franklyn family lived. For here 
was the septuagenarian butler, much 
bent, and generally decayed, and even 
indistinct of utterance, yet jealous of 
his dignity, and intolerant to his co- 
adjutor, who had been artfully and 
benevolently furnished to him. Here 
was this bony pink-cheeked menial, 
whose coat of office came in flowing 
folds about his knees—exceptionally 
tolerated at these feasts of greater 
grandeur, as a useful supernumerary, 
yet, perhaps, more at home upon his 
box, with whip and reins in his hands. 
Yet he is willing, and even eager ; and 
with no special duty allotted to him, 
carries on a sunriila and predatory 
warfare of his own, swooping down 
upon loose plates, and knives, and 
giasses. On the outskirts hover 
beings of questionable shape and 
figure, mortals but ill at ease in their 
adventitious trappings, and whom 
even the charitable must dimly asso- 
ciate with the ostler interest. These 
wretched cagots, whose position is 
undefined, are victims of a monstrous 
and galling tyranny ; and from behind 
the caibane-latt are wafted at times, 
sounds of suppressed suffering and 
hostile altercation. Grand heir-looms 
of the Franklyn family decorated the 
table. An ancient epergne of solid 
silver, and a little stooped and bent, 
like the septuagenarian butler, glori- 
fied the centre. To it nodded homage, 
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a series of chandeliers,, with twisted 
and curled branches, also unsteady and 
precarious in their balance. On the 
sideboard, stately pillar-lamps, diffus- 
ed asickly gloom, not unmingled with 
a suspicion of oily infragrance, owing 
to some oe irregularity. 

Mr. ideacon was pleasantly 
shouldering his ecclesiastical crutch, 
undshowing how clerical fields were 
won. A dry caked face, that had 
been well in the ovens of human life, 
with sharp eyes, that were always 
peering and looking diligently after 
his men. He was always trudging 
diligently round his sacred preserves, 
poking the covers with his foot, and 
keeping a wary eye upon his under- 
keepers. He was always on the 
beat, as it were, carrying a loaded 
“charge” upon his shoulder, which 
he let off in print annually. At this 
moment he was, by anticipation, ex- 
ploding some of its centents directly 
mto Mr. Joseph Franklyn’s person ; 
while the Reverend Mr. Blowers, 
seated close by, looked on and listened 
with delight. 

Archdeacon Dilly can be heard 
lamenting the alarming spread of 
dissent-rampant: for of the gentle 
owe shape of difference from the 

istablishment, he was amiably tole- 
rant; but for these rude and bois- 
terous anarchists he had no love. 
They were the disreputable game 
stealers, the brazen poachers of so- 
ciety, who cast on the authorized 
keepers the disagreeable duty of 
awkward encounters and violent 
scuffles. “We cannot be too much 
on our guard, my dear Blowers,” said 
Mr. Archdeacon, again directing a 
yortion of his “charge” full into the 
Goan of his subordinate, “ against 
these ravening wolves. The hydrahead 
of dissent, is again lifting itself ; it 
grows apace in strength, and will tax 
all our energies. I cannot, therefore, 
caution you too much, my dear 
friends, to be on your guard against 
this dangerous monster who now 
walks abroad witli an astonishing 
effrontery.”’” With the close of these 
remarks the Archdeacon, with a gentle 
pressure, cracked a walnut with the 
roper instrument, as though it had 
oa a dissenter’s head. Then deli- 
cately picking out the crushed por- 
tions of the brain of the unhapp 
dissentient, he consumed him with 
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relish, leaving the fractured portions 
of the cranium on his plate. 

Later on we see the quiet head of 
the Franklyn family drawing over 
his chair nearer to Mr. Archdeacon. 
“T wished to consult you,” he said, a 
little nervously, “about a rathermim- 
portant matter. You have such an 
aptitude for business, and know the 
world so well, whereas I am as help- 
less as a child.” 

“Do you speak of the Endowment ? 
It is sadly wanted, and your neigh- 
bourhood is destitute—very desti- 
tute;” and with the word “destitute” 
another dissenting skull was frac- 
tured, and— 

“ No, no,” said the other ; “ we are 
too poor forthatasyet. But there is 
a young person staying with us, a 
sort of a—kind of a relation, who has 
been left an orphan. And you know 
something is expected to be done 
under such circumstances. 

“T understand,” said Mr. Archdea- 
con, “ wishes to earn her bread, as it 
is called.” 

** No, no,” said Mr. Franklyn, has- 
tily, “not quite that. You see she 
wishes to go out into the world, and 
be with a respectable family, on a 
peculiar footing, you understand.” 

Mr. Archdeacon shook his head. 

“There is no debatable ground in 
these matters. Let her subscribe to 
the formularies or not ; but let there 
be no reservation.” 

“ But this is not a question bearing 
on the church,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
timorously. 

“T was speaking figuratively,” said 
Mr. Archdeacon ; “ possibly you mis- 
apprehended me ; possibly I failed to 
convey myself.” 

“We had great hopes,” said Mr. 
Franklyn, “ that something was going 
forward between her and Doctor 
Blower’s young curate. At least until 
lately. A most desirable thing it 
would be.” 

** Do you mean young Wells?” said 
Mr. Archdeacon. “ Surely no; you 
can’t mean that unbeneficed young 
clergyman. Surely not. I hope not 
—I sincerely hope not. It is not at 
all desirable, let me tell you, Mr. 
Franklyn, that these sort of impovers 
ished alliances should be encouraged 
in the Church. It don’t do, sir; and 
I must speak with young Wells on 
the subject, without loss of time.” 
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“Tt has not gone so far as that,” 
said Mr. Franklyn, with much trepi- 
dation. “Dear me, no. It is only 
some of the foolish stories of the 
parish, and” —— 

“ There should be no foolish stories 
in the parish,” said Mr. Archdeacon; 
“JT @on’t consider a parish healthy 
where there are foolish stories.” 

“T was saying,” said the other, 
“that has not gone beyond our own 
house and family ; at least it is from 
the girls only that I have heard it. 
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Dear no! there can be nothing in it— 
nothing.” 

“Where is she?’ said Mr. Arch- 
deacon, abruptly. “Did I see her 
when I came in?” 

“ She is sitting,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
mysteriously, “low down towards the 
end of the table on this gide, next 
my son;” and the two he the lay 
and archidiaconal, bent over and 
looked down the sweep of the table, 
across the twisted arms of the ancient 
epergne, to the place indicated. 


CHAPTER II. 


JENNY BELL. 


Tus was the figure they saw at the 
bottom of the table, sitting next Mr. 
Franklyn’s son. That lively and en- 
gaging youth was fighting his tropical 


battles over again, and the face of 


Miss Jenny Bell, his neighbour, with 
eyes cast down, was turned towards 
him, absorbing every word of the 
magic tale. This was around, bloom- 
ing, fresh face, with brown hair, 
brought very low upon the forehead, 
and laid on, as @ painter would, in 
rich underfiakes, as low indeed as is 
seen in a westerly Irish peasant girl. 
The light from the crane necks of the 
old twisted chandeliers, seemed to 
fall on it, and glisten like delicate 
splashes of molten silver. Mr. Arch- 
deacon, though a spiritual man, and 


with something of the appreciation of 


the oyster in all matters sentimental, 
took notice of her full sleepy eyes, 
brown also, and (this, of course, pri- 
vately within himself) of a roundness 
in the figure of Miss Jane Bell. For 
she is not of the company of imma- 
terial virgins, who are spiritualized 
away by the macerations of romance, 
and who by an unaccountable preju- 
dice, are always sought out to play 
“ first woman” in five act dramas of 
Della Crusca. She was no misplaced 
angel, who had been shifted by cruel 
mistake into these pastures of earth ; 
who was in daily protest against the 
unspiritual blessings of sound health 
and enjoyment, or was revelling in 
the blessings of a weak sickly frame 
and feeble constitution. Jenny Bell 
was piquant, fresh, and fair. 

Had that soldier boy of the House 
of Franklyn, beside her, been merely 
an absorbed curate, or the transaction 


at all savoured of the ecclesiastical, so 
as to make it worth the trouble to 
consider it seriously, Mr. Archdeacon 
might have abstracted himself tem- 
porarily from his Preserves, and 
bethought himself seriously what 
absorbing mattertheycould be so busy 
with. But it would have been poor 
matter for clerical digestion, being a 
stream of speech from the young sol- 
dier, who prattled with all the inge- 
nuous ardour of fighting men of 
tender years, and with that person- 
ality for which they are remarkable. 
She listened devoutly, with downcast 
eyes, and with glowing cheeks. In 
that light from the twisted chande- 
liers, she looked a refreshing bit of 
colour, beside whom the others 
seemed faded, insipid sketches, washed 
in with water colours. She was 
round and fresh as a piece of ripe 
fruit. Long had it been since he had 
found so rapt a listener for those 
empty narratives of his, which were 
of the common pipe-clay order, and 
not worthy of embalming in any 
shape. But there was a tone and 
enthusiasm in this military improvi- 
satore, which lifted it above a mere 
vulgar yarn. For him the tawny 
walls of the ancient dining-room, 
with its spindle furniture, was filled 
with floating clouds of a golden glory. 
With the gay scene spread out behind, 
and the players all in their theatrical 
suits, and ladies all decorated with 
flowers and ornament, and rising from 
a delicate white froth of muslin, with 
a little sparkling mousseux stream 
flowing steadily, sufficient to raise 
human pulsations a little above the 
cold orderly motions of common life, 
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with these adjuncts the Sunday fes- 
tival in the country-house becomes a 
welcome gala; the tongue begins to 
dance, yet not in the vulgar sense ; 
and that little boy, whom we hear so 
much of in the mythology, if by any 
chance he be lodging in the mansion, 
begins his wildest tricks. Into this 
house of Gray Forest, seat of Joseph 
Franklyn, Esq., it was very plain he 
was residing, a welcome and an 
honoured guest. 

This sort of duet or fantasia of 
the affections, is sweet music enough 
for the two performers; but others, 
who sit at adistance, and see that there 
is music going forward, yet cannot 
hear, are usually by no means warm 
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dilettanti. Save, indeed, the virtuous, 
aged, and “noble fathers,” who look 
with the professional smile of be- 
nignity, on the tender gambols of the 
“young people.” In the country 
districts, there is a pastoral simpli- 
city which is not too nice in con- 
struing the formalities of the avs 
amoris; and a greater licence is 
tolerated, as, perhaps, outside the 
jurisdiction of the court of Hymen. 
Perhaps it was from some such feel- 
ing, or from a dulness induced by 
association with the flocks and herds, 
and properties of nomad life, that 
the Franklyn family took no special 
heed of this relation between their 
humble cousin and their brother, 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE REVEREND CHARLTON WELLS. 


But there was another, who sat 
just opposite—a pale, yet manly face, 
with a high forehead, from which, at 
one corner, the hair was wearing 
slowly away; from whose cheeks 
blossomed out a rich underwood of 
dark whisker ; one of those faces we 
see sometimes in theranks barristerial, 
and but rarely growing from the calix 
of the white tie professional. His 
sharp, piercing eyes, roamed to and 
fro uneasily,-but usually returned to 
settle in a steady painful gaze upon 
the two delighted and unconscious 
musicians before him ; and though he 
shammed a poor sort of make believe, 
as if in lively and animated talk with 
a Franklyn girl who sat next to him, 
still there came uneasy twitches 
about his mouth, and sudden cateh- 
ings at the table-cloth, as some fresh 
burst of Harmony from the orchestra 
opposite, was borne to him. For the 
width of a dining table, is a strait 
almost as fatally impassable, at least 
as concerns time, as those of Dover. 
And this figure, thus standing on the 
shore, at the edge of the damasked 
sea, looking over so wistfully at the 
Promised Land, was the clergyman, at 
whose proceedings the Archidiaconal 
brow had contracted, and who was 
labouring under the disability of im- 
poverishment, and the rich emolu- 
ments of a pauper curacy. This was 
the Reverend Henry Charlton Wells. 

Perfectly true was the household 
legend rehearsed by timorous Mr. 


Franklyn to the Archdeacon— per- 
fectly true in all details. The whole 
Franklyn family, but specially the 
girls, to whom it had been a pet 
trouvaille, welcomed it with inexpres- 
sible delight. For, however reason- 
ably may be questioned the ungallant 
aphorism, that every woman is a rake 
at heart, it is to be feared that they 
are walkers in the faith that maketh 
matches matrimonial; and, however 
mixed the common motives of human 
actions, here at least is a whole army 
of virgins and female confessors, 
perhaps, beyond the age of a tender 
female virginity, busy unselfishly 
with their neighbours’ good, and 
preaching the sweet, sweet gospel, 
that it is not good for man to be 
alone. 

This poor ecclesiastic, who had 
tramped through the usual univer- 
sity round laid out for promising 
ecclesiastics, of scholarships, prizes, 
senior wrangling, and such honors, 
with a dash of vigorous boating and 
muscular pastime—who had _ been 
known as “ Wells of Maccabeus,” had 
happily reached to the goal of Orders, 
like many more of his brethren. 
Then falling to the Rev. Dr. Blowers 
as his clerical freedman, he might 
have been a happy Hodman-in-orders, 
labouring, not indeed in the heats and 
rains, but with a calm tranquil round 
of duty, not by any means too dis- 
tressing, beating the fields of his 
parish, with a tranquil energy. Din- 
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ing at this house and that, made 
welcome in squires’ society, and 
deeming, in his simple faith, that 
individual books upon his shelves 
were as much as friends, and had as 
complete an individuality as many of 
the parishioners, in which perhens he 
was not wholly astray. So that in 
this simple religion he might have 
lived for years, as well known along 
the district roads as was Parson 
Yorick ; doing some little fishing, both 
in trout streams, and in the greater 
human river (which latter was, 
however, the more profitable), until 
there came, in due course, the 
regular aureole, and he would be 
assumed into the seventh heaven of 
full Rectorship. In short, a bright, 
healthy, vigorous, young cleric, who 
might go on, satisfied that Europe, 
Asia, and the other quarters of the 
globe, lay within his cure. 

Suddenly, that distant connexion 
of the Franklyn family, that bright 
and dangerous Miss Bell, who by 
deaths of proper guardians and re- 
verses, had become “chargeable to the 
parish,” in a genteel way, was thrown 
upon the inhabitants of Gray Forest. 
The luckless curate came direct in 
her road. Loud was the twang of 
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the bow. She did not very much 
mind what particular game wasstruck, 
so it might be called properly, a ran- 
domshot. Then was heard the crash- 
ing in the bushes, and down came the 
noble animal on its four feet, stricken 
sorely. That wasabouttwelve months 
before the Sunday Festival which 
brought together that company at 
Gray Forest, of which we now know 
something. It is not so diffiqult to see 
how matters stand during that cere- 
monial, looking at the way the parties 
are seated. The soldier has entered 
upon this garden of Eden, say a 
month before, what flowers have 
been trampled under his ugly hoof. 
And yet not by any means one of the 
professional captains, fitted out with 
letters of marque, among the gentler 
craft. Rather a poor frail barque, 
whom a skilful brother of his own 
cloth would have shattered and sent 
tothe bottom very speedily. Perhaps 
it was the flag, the scarlet flag, he 
carried at the fore, and the golden 
cordage, that bore him through so 
triumphantly. In a few hours, the 
— heavy, sailing lugger of clerical 
muild, was miles astern. It was 
cruel, but it is the story of every day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DUET. 


THERE they sit, the soldier and 
the lady who is “on the parish,” side 
by side, and the poor ousted curate 
looking on from across the dining- 
room table. By the college of sur- 


geons of the art of love, this sense of 


“ejectment,” this “eviction,” and 
feoffment to a new tenant is held to 
be the most acute suffering, and the 
most difficult of treatment. On one 
side of him sits a girl of the house, 
Mary Franklyn, on whom he has 
been playing a sort of ghastly anima- 
tion and strained gaiety ; so that this 
undeveloped creature, some sixteen 
or seventeen years old only, thinks 
her fascinations have on a sudden 

ematurely burst out, and that she 
1s already skilful with her gun. Some 
say that fine plump ecclesiastical 
bird, the curate of whatever degree 
and stipend, has ever a strange fasci- 
nation for the female fowler. And 
this young country-house child could 


not but feel a pardonable pride at 
the thought of ensnaring her clergy- 
man, which was pleasant sport 
enough ; but sweeter still to the 
female breast is that sense of helping 
one’s self to a neighbour’s property. 
But under Mr. Wells’ spasmodic mer- 
riment was an utter weight of what 
might be called a spurious despair ; 
for the crisis was not yet serious 
enough for the presence of the ge- 
nuine passion. And at every fresh 
symptom ofintimacy opposite, a hand 
seemed to gripe his heart with a 
sudden clutch which made him sink 
and collapse interiorly ; yet that 
Miss Jenny Bell, still glowing with 
her electric light, was not cruel or 
barbarous. Often she turned to him 
with a look of encouragement ; very 
often she appealed to him, and took 
him in graciously into her talk ; yet 
these are but poor plasters to one 
with the clergyman’s malady, which 
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renders its victim marvellously quick- 
sighted, and had turned this “evict- 
ed” one, naturally simple, into a per- 
fect Tallyrand. He saw through that 
complaisance of hers, which was done 
out of charity and sweet compassion, 
and it only wounded him more. 

Hearken yet again to Mr. Arch- 
deacon, far away at the top, now tak- 
ing say his last round of claret before 
the ladies shall go. 

“ And so you like your new man of 
business,” says he. “Suitable and 
satisfactory ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” says Mr. Franklyn ; 
“most wonderfully intelligent; has 
set all my affairs right ; looks into the 
letterings; in short I am quite 
pleased with him.” 

“Did I see him when I came in,” 
said Mr. Archdeacon, again raking the 
table inquisitively. ‘‘ Ah, I see, next 
young Wells. Ah, very good, v-e-ry 
good.” 

The new man of business was next 
Mr. Wells, but on the other side ; a 
man of business about whom there 
was nothing remarkable, saving, per- 
haps, his extreme youth for a man of 
business. But such a gay, light- 
souled, jocund creature, just, as we 
might say, let loose frorh his day- 
school, as innocent as a child, lively 
as a kitten, and positively stored to 
the brim with jokes, riddles, cog’s a 
f dne, and absolute nonsense,in which 
latter department he excelled ; that 
was his main charm. Delightfulman, 


. Mr. Crowle—people said—charming 


man, Mr. Crowle. 

So his little congregation found 
him ; those that figuratively “sat 
under him,” and, according tothe flesh, 
sat about him. Another Franklyn 
girl, who had a distrust of him at first 
was forced into indecent bursts of 
merriment by his legends. And yet 
so young—only four or five-and- 
twenty, and looking not soold. And 
this man, such a profound man of 
business, closeted for these few days 
back with the head of the Franklyn 
family. 

This jester did not move our pair 
by his antics beyond a polite smile, 
out of mere compliment. Our curate 
relished them with an overdone and 
obstreperous merriment, truly melan- 
eholy to hearken to. He talks non- 
sense, rhapsody, andruns fragments of 
the dismal protests running in his 
head into the speeches which he pours 


out upon the Franklyn girl beside 
him ; a piteous exhibition through- 
out. 

And. now the ladies glide away ; 
and an eager gentleman, agile beyond 
the rest, holds the door handle, and 
smiles on the troop passing by him 
with a conscious smirk. This office 
does someway bring with it this little 
pride, as though it had been won by 
personal prowess, and the fair, pass- 
ing by, were to drop wreaths upon 
his lance. Now do the surviving 
men, left with awkward gaps in the 
ranks, through their devotions, look 
round them doubtfully, and survey 
each other distrustfully, as is the 
manner of men who shall now have 
toformnew connexions. Slowly, how- 
ever, they gathered, as the head of 
the Franklyn family nervously in- 
vited his guests to “close up ;” then 
he accumulated his decanters upon 
Mr. Archdeacon, hampering that 
gentleman’s movements by a dis- 
orderly gathering of promiscuous vin- 
tages. ‘Then he and Mr. Archdeacon 
fell again into confidential talk, on 
the outskirts of which Doctor 
Blowers skirmished uneasily, while 
the rest of the company, led by 
*Bobus” Noble and Mr. Crowle— 
Philip Crowle, Esquire—chorussed it 
boisterously, and made of the claret 
jug a perfect vicious Wandering Jew, 
never suffering him to rest his weary 
foot an instant. The poor “evicted” 
curate, though actually between 
these two vociferous talkers, sat as 
it were apart, and smiled vacantly, 
where all the world was laughing 
boisterously. “ Bobus” Noble had 
his heavy weight carrier, so well 
known with the Furzeby hunt, 
brought round, not actually in the 
flesh, but a sort of spectral steed ; and 
mounted him there and then, and 
before the eyes of the company took 
him over the great “Ha, ha!” down 
at Gogby Corner ; not content with 
which feat, he went through the 
whole of the events of that remark- 
able day, and insisted on the specta- 
tors riding with him over many miles 
of country. ° 

Naturally the young man of busi- 
ness was indignant at being thus 
forced into the chase at so unseason- 
able a time. Nothing is so justly 
odious as this hunting despotism, 
which justly rouses the abhorrence of 
every well-ordered mind in the com- 
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munity; and yet the lively young 
man of business did not protest—did 
not struggle to fling off the yoke, but 
entered into the exciting incidents 
of the chase with true relish. This 
young man of business, though natu- 
rally anxious for hisshare of conversa- 
tional glory, still had a wonderful 
sense of self-restraint, almost prema- 
ture for his years. And so Mr. Til- 
bury and “ Bobus” Noble together 
“took” that jump and this, “ flew” 
that ditch, got “pounded,” sir, by jove, 
and “dead beat,” sir; and “then,” 
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continues Mr. Noble, branching off 
into an amusing incident of the field, 
“when I got up to the fence just by 
the hollow, who should I see but 
Biggs, the cotton-spinner, on that 
square chestnut of his, right at the 
fence. My beast was dead lame, so 
I pulled up short; and there, sir, 
would you believe it, Biggs, whogives 
any figure for a horse,” &c. There is 
a curious similarity in these legends 
of the hunting field; so not very 
much is lost by suppressing the em- 
barrassment of Biggs. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


In the drawing-room all the Pe- 
nelopes wait their lords patiently. 
These noble seigneurs arrive pre- 
sently, and graciously partake of 
coffee. Mr. Archdeacon,—measuring 
the company round with a quick 
suspicious eye, as though he were 
uncertain whether he should get 
them there and then into the Court 
of Arches—selects the elder of the 
Franklyn girls for his prey, and 
swoops down upon her, coffee-cup in 
hand. “Why is your sister away ? 
when is she to be back ? what keeps 
her?” said he, examining her himself 
before the Court. “ She will be back 
the day after to-morrow. She is 
staying with theCravens.” ‘I see— 
I see,” said Mr. Archdeacon. “ At 
Sir Welbore’s. Very good—ve-ry 
good ; quite proper. And now, Mr. 
Crowle there,—l’ve not seen him 
[ve not methim! How’s that now? 
Been here long ?”’ 

Mr. Franklyn here glides up quietly. 

“We are talking of Crowle, your 
new man of business. A rather agree- 
able person—that is, as a man of 
business.” 

“He is not to be judged by his 
years,” said Mr. Franklyn, “for he 
knows — let me see —he knows as 
much as—a man of double his age. 
So sharp— so wise — so brilliant !” 
» “A very singular person,” said Mr. 
Archdeacon, looking over to Mr. 
Crowle, who was now performing a 
legerdemain trick with no other pro- 
perty than a _pocket-handkerchief. 
* Pity he didn’t take orders. These 
sort of versatile talents are what we 
want in the Church,” said Mr. Arch- 
deacon, a little ruefully. 


Mr. Crowle came over presently, 
having finished his trick, and was 
presented in due form to the admiring 
dignitary. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Franklyn, “ you 
should ever have need of a person to 
set your house in order” —-— 

“That belongs to our profession,” 
said Mr. Archdeacon, with a smile. 

* And lands,” added Mr. Franklyn ; 
“and in fact [ may say, to help you 
generally ofit of confusion and em- 
barrassment, let me advise you to 
think of Mr. Crowle. I have known 
him but for a short time unfortu- 
nately ; but during that period he has 
been of enormous assistance to me— 
enormous! He has set an estate free 
from a load of incumbrance.” “ But 
young Mr. Charles,” said Mr. Crowle, 
gaily, “ willdothe rest. A good prize 
in the marriage lottery will be worth 
all my poor labours.” All three, 
standing together at that moment with 
their cotfee-cups in their hands, looked 
towards the quarter of the room 
where young Mr. Charles was. A few 
moments before they would have seen 
young Mr. Charles sitting on a sofa, 
beside the fresh girl who was depen- 
dant on the family, apparently busy 
looking through a little miniature 
gallery of photographic portraits, 
studying them with that deep earnest- 
ness, which shows that the mind 
had travelled far away. But now, 
when that tripod of human figures 
which stood together in the centre 
of the room, each busy with a coffee- 
cup and spoon, and turned towards 
that sofa to look, it was empty. 
There was a green-house beyond, 
dimly lighted up, and two figures 
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were seen indistinctly standing among 
the tiers of flower-pots. 

“He will make the best of hus- 
bands,” said Mr. Franklyn, with a 
gentle enthusiasm, “he is so aftection- 
ate, so good-natured. Now that rela- 
tion of ours, Mr. Archdeacon, whom 
I was speaking to you of, she has 
need of every comfort and sympathy, 
poor child. And you cannot conceive 
his kind and respectful attention to 
her ever since he has been here.” 

““Ve-ry good,” said Mr. Archdeacon, 
“quite proper.” “She naturally feels 
the delicacy of her position,” said 
Mr. Franklyn, “and I must say for 
Charles, he has done everything to 
make her feel at ease.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Archdeacon, 
coughing. ‘He has a good heart has 
Mr. Charles,’ said Mr. Crowle. 
“Though I have had the honour of 
knowing Mr. Franklyn’s family but 
for a short time, I said so from the 
beginning.” 

“He is always full of that nice 
thought, which is not to be expected 
in a boy of his years—for he zs only 
a boy.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Archdeacon. 
“And you think of marrying him 
soon. I think a very wise resolu- 
tion.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Franklyn, look- 
ing around timorously, “he has 
come home partly for his health, and 

artly for that. The first reason he 
<nows ; the second he does not sus- 
pect as yet. He will do anything for 
us-—for his family ; and I have some 
one already marked. You see!” 
“O,” said Mr. Crowle, wisely, 


“T see. Excellent! Capital! How 
clever!” There was nothing in the 


scheme worthy this panegyric, yet 
the praise made Mr. Franklyn look 
wise in histurn. And on that Mr. 
Crowle looked wiser again than he. 
Mr. Archdeacon looked neither wise 
nor foolish, but coughed again with 
much dubiousness. ‘“ Yes,” said Mr. 
Franklyn, “there is a young lady, 
very beautiful—but that is no mat- 
ter—and very well off, very splendidly 
off, I may say. Something is on foot 
in that direction. It would beprema- 
ture to say more now. You under- 
stand ?” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly,’ said Mr. 
Archdeacon. 

“Ah! that is the true way to re- 
trieve an estate,’ said Mr. Crowle, 
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perfectly lost in admiration. “ All 
our English estates are more or less 
dipped. In fact it is the proper 
condition of a really healthy estate. 
A little retrenching here and there ; 
a little looking into matters; and 
then sweep all clear at once with a 
good bold stroke. Marry your eldest 
son to an heiress, that is the mode 
in fashion now. Ah! Mr. Franklyn, 
you understand these things I see.” 

Presently comes in from the green- 
house, from among the leaves and 
flower-pots, that bright dependant of 
the Franklyn family, floatinggin a 
cloud of muslin; her round face 
glowing as though lit up from within ; 
her figure bringing colour in among 
thesombre neutral tints scattered over 
the scene by Mr. Archdeacon and the 
rest of the company. The other girls 
were with her in a moment, and she 
was presently sitting between them 
with an arm round each of their 
waists, for she was very affection- 
ate, this relation of Mr. Franklyn’s, 
and demonstrated her regard in this 
way by a hundred little manifestations 
of this sort. She was charming to 
talk to in this sort of dear and confi- 
dential fashion about things not by 
any means confidential; and these 
children — for they were next to 
children-——delighted in this kind of 
private whispering, coram publico. 

hey worried her now very gaily as 
to what she had done with Charles. 
Had she buried him in a flower-pot ; 
or changed him into a searlet gera- 
nium. “ Jenny dear,” said one, “ what 
do you and Charles make out to talk 
about. You know he is the stupidest 
creature on earth ; and we are sick 
of mess and parade.” ‘“ And he hates 
ladies,” said the other, “ but he likes 
Jenny, I think.” 

“Likes me,” said Jenny, with a 
half melancholy burst: “not at all. 
You have no idea the sharp, cruel 
things he says to me. But I hope, 
dears, he will get over his prejudice ; 
time works wonders, they say.” 

“T know,” said the first, “ what 
Jenny is thinking of ; she is making 
poor Mr. Wells jealous. He doesn’t 
know what he is doing to-night. 
Look ! he has been staring at ‘ Ver- 
non Gallery’ for the last half hour, 
and never turned over a page,” said 
Charlotte. 

The other sister looked at him a 
little wistfully. 
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“Poor fellow,” she said, “he suf- 
fers.” 

“Let us plague him a little,” said 
the younger sister. “ He preaches too 
long; do make him more jealous, 
that’s a dear Jenny, and to-morrow 
we shall have a grand making-up.” 

“ Seriously,” said the other, “ how 
I am longing for it ; you must just 
plague him a little more, and then 
give in—it will be charming. And 

apa says when that odious old 

lowers ‘turns up his toes’” 

“Hush, hush,” said the other 
sister ; “ for shame, Charlotte.” 

Allghree then laughed secretly at 
the incumbent, who, utterly uncon- 
scious, stood not many yards away, 
expounding parochial matters to the 
Doctor. 

“Papa says he will give Mr. 
Wells the Rectory. But, Jenny, for 
how long more shall you tease the 
wretch ? Only fancy you settled only 
a mile from the house.” 

“You are all too kind, too good to 
me,” said Jenny Bell, with an ear- 
nest warmth; “you two darlings, 
you tknow what would make me 
think of such a thing at all—for peo- 
ple in my place there is‘no choice ; 
and yet, he is far above me, and you 
are all too kind to me—too kind.” 

Tears stood in the gentle Jenny 
Bell’s eyes, as she thus hinted at her 
really desolate position ; and the two 
sympathizing sisters were presently 
cheering her with their traditional 
caresses. 

The poor wounded curate at his table, 
who has been staring with strained 
eyes at the view in the ‘‘ Vernon Gal- 
lery,” with a steadiness with which 
that view was never contemplated 
before—steals a look across, and won- 
ders what is this sorrow. Perhaps, 
who knows, perhaps he has uncon- 
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sciously, and by some action unknown 
to himself, outraged—for he is a little 
rough and uncivilized in his ways and 
manners—outraged that tender heart. 
He has been conscious, too, of what 
he interpreted as appealing looks, 
entreaties for mercy directed towards 
him from that sofa, where she sat 
the centre figure of the three Graces. 
And so the injured curate, softening 
every moment, and becoming a small 
Magdalen in his penitence, is about 
rising up preparatory to casting him- 
self at her feet, when he finds the 
room become of a sudden all disorgan- 
ized, and everyone making ready to 
depart ; a clearly inopportune mo- 
ment for any pathetics. There are a 
tribe of unlucky beings on this earth 
who are specially marked out for 
these crosses and contradictions, who, 
after prodigious argument and hesi- 
tation, select the most awkward hour 
of the whole twenty-four, for their 
plunge or purpose. 

Mr. Archdeacon’s one-horse car- 
riage has now come round, and wish- 
ing “good night” to all heartily, he 
trips away as though word had been 
brought to him that there were 
poachers in the preserves of the 
church, and he was anxious to get his 
ecclesiastical gun down, and go out 
and find them. “Bobus” Noble re- 
luctantly dismounts from that won- 
derful weight-carrier, for which he 
gave one eighty—’pon my soul, sir, 
not a pound less—and goes his way, 
drawn by an ordinary hack, of low 
price and mean power by comparison. 
So with the Doctor, so with Re- 
verend Doctor Blowers, so with the 
crushed curate, who utterly wrecked 
and without the common decent gift 
of ordinary dissimulation could not 
disguise. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. FRANKLYN’S SANCTUM, 


THEY were gone, and the drawing- 
rooms were left in that sort of waste 
and desert usually seen after guests 
have departed. Lights still burning, 
and without purpose ; furniture disor- 
dered ; and a few survivors standing 
scattered here and there, looking to 
each other to have a sort of lonely 
air. Mr. Franklyn stands upon his 


own rug, the Selkirk of the place. 
Usually when his company went their 
way, a new train of disagreeable guests 
arrived in their room, and gloomy 
thoughts and anxieties only tempo- 
ay dislodged (just as people 
of the house give up their rooms 
to strangers) came hurrying back 
promptly. But to-night he was 
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thinking of the orange blossoms and 
the grand heiress he had in his eye. 
And he saw Mr. Crowle, the new man 
of business, skilfully co-operating— 
clearing one field after another of the 
estate ; and the heiress doing the rest 
all in one coup. Full of which agree- 
able thoughts he took his candle, and 
leaving the three twined together still 
as the three Graces, passed down, as 
he always did of a night, to his study. 
For he generally took a short spell 
with spade or hoe among his papers 
and figures before going to bed. As 
he stood, candle in hand, wishing 
them all good-night, he said to Jenny 
Bell, encouragingly— 

“What is the matter to-night, 
Jane? [ have hardly heard your 
voice. Notlow-spirited, eh! Never 
mind, all will go straight yet.” 

He looked meaningly at them all 
round, alluding, no doubt, to that 
little lovers’ difficulty, as he took it 
to be, then passed away quickly to 
the sacred study, and was presently 
shovelling up the marl of dockets and 
figures down below. While he is thus 
busy, there is a light tripping step in 
the gallery, and some one taps very 
gently. He is down with his head 
bent into a low drawer, and does not 
hear. So the door is softly opened, 
wid that round figure of Jenny, bright 
as ever, stands nervously on the 
threshold, with a timorous— 

“ Might I speak to you, sir?” 

The loud crash of the drawer closed 
violently, and the Franklyn face, 
lifted hastily, and seeming very pale 
and nervous, is the answer. Hestands 
up, entrenched behind his desk and 
papers. 

“Well,” he said, irritably, “ what 
isit? What do you want! I am 
busy now.” 

“QO nothing, nothing, sir. I beg 
your pardon—indeed I do. I did not 
intend it, I assure you.” 

And our poor frightened Jenny, 
utterly scared, does indeed seem ready 
to sink into the earth. Naturally the 
slightest rebuff was to her the stroke 
of a flail. 

“No, don’t go away,” said Mr. 
Franklyn. “Come in, Jenny, and tell 
me what I can do for you. ‘There, sit 
down,” he added, kindly. “ Now”—— 

Still shrinking, she says 

“O, sir, I intrude upon you; I 
have disturbed you. It was only to 
tell you, sir’ —— 
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“Now sit down,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
taking her hand in his, “and let me 
hear this important communication 
you wanted to tell me.” 

“Sir—dear sir—you won’t be angry, 
but I must go away.” 

“Do you mean, leave our house,” 
said he, in astonishment. 

“ Must go home,” she said. “You 
have been so good, so kind to me— 
but I must ‘go; it is better that I 
should—far better.” 

“Why, I can’t comprehend,” said 
Mr. Franklyn, looking at her, a little 
bewildered. ‘“‘ You seemed so happy 
to-night, and to like us all so.” 

“T know I seem ungrateful—-un- 
gracious,” she continued, not bursting 
into tears, but agitated ; “but you, 
dear—dearest sir—will understand 
me, when I say it is better that I 
should go. You know how happy I 
have been. Oh ! too happy.” 

All doubt and gravity passed away 
from the head of the Franklyn family 
in an instant. 

“OQ—o—-! Isee—I see,” he said ; “I 
am getting old and stupid ; and per- 
haps thinking too much of my own 
business. I should have known—of 
course I should. Cheer up, my little 
girl,—don’t be thinking of such despe- 
rate measures. We shall set it all 
straight in the morning.” 

And the head of the Franklyn 
family looked at her with knowingness 
and encouragement, showing that he 
understood the whole embarrassment. 

But our Jenny could not compre- 
hend him. She was so simple, so full 
of childish gaiety, that she would 
accept such a statement with the 
plainest sincerity, meanings that 
were undercurrents she could notreach 
to. So her round eyes opened and her 
round cheek glowed again. 

“T owe it to your goodness, dear 
sir, to leave. I shall find a home 
somewhere. But let me not take 
with me the thought that I have in 
any way taken advantage of your 
goodness. It was not my fault—in- 
deed it was not.” 

And Jenny sought the hand of her 
protector, and gently pressing it in 
her own, devoutly raised it to her 
lips ; with Mr. Franklyn’s light quite 
close, and playing on her face, it 
looked a perfect bit of Etty handling. 
And yet this Jenny was not pretty, 
and in ten years would be what is 
called a coarse woman. 
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Mr. Franklyn cheered her as best 
he could. He still thought of the 
clergyman. 

“My little girl,” he said, “we will 
talk it over to-morrow, when I shall 
settle everything to please you. That 
one thing you must put out of your 
head. We won’t let you go. There, 
good-night.” 

She was gone some ten minutes, 
and Mr. Franklyn was again deep in 
his mystic drawer, when another tap 
is heard at the door, and the drawer 
is again closed smartly. His son, 
Charles, the youthful warrior, entered. 
He was agitated, and closed the door 
with some solemnity. Mr. Franklyn 
was a mild patient man, and not 
likely to protest against such inter- 
ruptions. 

“Well, Charles,” he said, kindly. 

“My dear father,” said the youth, 
hurriedly, “ I must speak to you.” 

Another parent would have testily 
sworn the whole world wanted to 
speak to him that night, but Mr. 
Franklyn was very gentle, and he 
said— 

“With all my heart, Charles. Take 
achair. Money, I suppose ¢” 
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“No! no! no!” said the young 
man, eagerly. “ Nothing of the kind. 
You have always, sir, been so—so— 
affectionate to me, gratifying all my 
desires, that’”’—— 

“ Well, Charles, what do you wish 
for?” 

“Yes, sir. And I think you would 
not make me miserable—unhappy 
wretched for life” 

“Good gracious, no, Charles ! 
Why ”-—- 

* You would not see me ill—sick-- 
dying, perhaps ; for you know, sir, I 
am not strong, and”’ 

“ Good Heavens! Charles, speak 
out. What do you want ¢” 

“Well, sir, forgive me. 
know how to tell it to you.” 

A strange paleness suddenly came 
upon Mr. Franklyn’s face,-and he 
looked down mechanically at the 
drawer, where he had been digging.” 

“ Speak out,” he said, thickly. 

“QO, sir,” said the youth, covering 
his face, “I Love JANE BELL, and 
shall die if you do not let me marry 
her r 
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THE SONG OF THE BOTTLE OF WHISKY. 


BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN, 


From what dripping cell, through what fairy glen, 
Where ’mid old rocks and ivy the fox makes his den ; 
Over what lonesome mountain, 
Acuishla machree ! 
Where gauger ne’er trod, 
Sweet as the flowery sod, 


Wild as the breath 


Of the breeze on the heath, 
And sparkling all o’er like a moon-lighted fountain, 
Are you come to me 


Sorrowful me ¢ 


Dancing—inspiring— 
My wild blood firing ; 
Oh ! terrible glory— 
Oh! beautiful Siren— 
Come, tell the old story— 
Come, light up my fancy, and open my heart. 
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Oh! beautiful ruin— 
My life—my undoing, 
Soft and fierce as a pantheress, 
Dream of my longing, and wreck of my soul, 
T never knew love till I loved you—enchantress ! 


At first, when I knew you, ’twas only flirtation 
The touch of a lip, and the flash of an eye ; 
But tis different now—desperation ! 
I worship before you— 
I curse and adore you, 
And without you Id die. 


Wirristhru ! 
I wish ’twas again 
The happy time when 
I cared little about you, 
Could do well without you, 
Just to laugh and to view you ; 
’Tis little I knew you! 


Oh! terrible darling, 
How have you sought me, 
Enchanted, and caught me ? 
See, now, where you've brought me— 
To sleep by the road-side, ‘and dress me in rags. 
Think how you found me ; 
Dreams come around me— 
The dew of my childhood, and life’s morning beam ; 
Now I sleep by the road- side, covered with rags. 
My heart that sang merrily when I was young, 
Swells up like a pillow, and bursts in despair ; 
And the wreck of my hopes on bleak memory flung, 
And cries on the air, 
Are all that is left of the dream. 


Wirristhru ! 
My father and mother, 
The priest, and my brother— 
Not one has a good word for you. 
But I can’t part you, darling, their preaching’s all vain ; 
You'll burn in my heart till these thin pulses stop ; 
And the wild cup of life in your fragrance [ll drain 
To the last brilliant drop. 
Then oblivion will cover 
The shame that is over, 
The brain that was mad, and the heart that was sore ; 
Then, beautiful witch ! 
I'll be found—in a ditch, 
With your kiss on my cold lips, and never rise more. 
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At a period not far removed from the 
present day, when ethnological and 
philological researches were conducted 
in a lazy, and fanciful, and superficial 
style, it was generally admitted that 
the Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, 
the Bretons, and the folk of the 
Basque provinces, were different 
families of the same race, and that an 
individual of any one of these families 
cast among his relatives of any other 
country, would have no difliculty in 
understanding their discourse, and 
being understood by them in turn. 
Some untravelled and credulous wri- 
ters even got the fiction printed, that 
Irish soldiers out in the Peninsular 
campaign, were as much at home 
among the Biscayans as if they were 
in winter quarters in Mullingar. 

Thanks to the efforts of later and 
more earnest explorers, it is now 
ascertained that the Basque, the Hun- 
garian, and the Finnish, are varieties 
of the Mongol tongue ; that the speech 
of the Highlander and of the Kerry- 
man are the least-altered living re- 
mains of the ancient Celtic, and that 
the Welsh and Breton are cognate 
tongues with these, but that the rela- 
tionship is not of a close character. 
Two theories may be quoted in refer- 
ence to the Basques, Hungarians, 
and Finns. First :—The Continent 
of Europe was peopled at a very early 
period by a race anterior to the Celts 
or the Teutons, and using instruments 
of stone. This race was swept away 
by successive currents of Celts, Teu- 
tons, and Sclaves, the only districts in 
which they endured and left descend- 
ants being the three countries named. 
Second theory as to the Basques :— 
They are the children of a body of 
soldiers brought in the time of some 
of the Roman emperors from the bor- 
ders of Parthia, and employed to keep 
their Celtiberian subjects in order. 
Our space not allowing of more than 
an allusion to this subject, we must 
return to our more immediate in- 
quiry. 

Cesar says, in his “Commentaries,” 
that three different peoples dwelt in 
Gaul; and that they differed in lan- 
guage as well as customs. But from 
other parts of his “Commentaries,” in 
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reference to the institution of Druid- 
ism, and from Tacitus, it may be 
gathered that these three peoples and 
the Bretons understood each other’s 
speech, and that their languages were 
more properly dialects of the same 
language. As all the south-west of 
Europe were possessed by the Celts 
before they were disturbed by the 
Teuton races, the earliest dwellers in 
Kirinn (the men of the stone period 
excepted), could be understood by the 
Bretons and Gauls. This being the 
case, it is hard to be understood why 
the language of the Welsh and Bre- 
tons, who are held to be the un- 
doubted descendants of King Arthur’s 
people, should be so removed in sound 
and grammatical structure from the 
Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland. 

As a faint swimmer catches at a 
feeble twig in his desperation, we 
resort to the Bardic Annals of Ireland; 
and without believing in, or exacting 
belief in their dreams of incidents 
immediately preceding or following 
the Deluge, we assert that it would 
be carrying reasonable doubt into the 
region of absurd incredulity, to deny 
the existence of some general truth in 
the order, if not the chronology and 
the remoteness of the facts they have 
handed down. 

It is recorded that one of the early 
tribes that possessed our island—the 
Nemedians—were driven by the Afri- 
can Fomorians out of the country ; 
that one portion of them took refuge 
in Denmark, and the other in Greece; 
that the descendants of the first, 
now called Danaans, returned after 
a lapse of years, and defeated the 
sons of the Fomorians; and that 
the descendants of the Grecian exiles 
also returned at a later period, landed 
in Loch Garman (Wexford), and 
joining the natives, defeated a body 
of invaders, who used poisoned 
arrows. They were allowed posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of 
Wicklow and Wexford ; but exciting 
the distrust and fears of the reigning 
King of Ireland, they were obliged by 
a sort of moral sure to emigrate 


into Alba (West Scotland). They took 
wives from Ireland, covenanting with 
the parents that particular honour 
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should be given to the descendants of 
these women. Caledonia was the 
name given to their new home, in 
honour of their chief, Cathluan; and it 
is not improbable that many of their 
relatives, the Danaans, who had been 
overpowered by the last Celtic tribe 
that invaded the country, shared their 
fortunes. At an early point in the 
Christian era, the Scots of Ireland 
made a settlement in Alba, carrying 
with them the Lia Fail (Stone of 
Fate), now reposing in St. Edward’s 
chair; and some centuries later, we 
find the descendants of these, and of 
the Caledonians or Picts, ravaging 
Britain. After some time we hear no 
more of the Picts, notwithstanding 
their past fame, their numbers, and 
the extent of land they once owned. 

Is it to be supposed that they were 
cut off to a man. We are more in- 
clined to the supposition that many 
of the people of Cumberland, of 
Wales, of Cornwall, and of Brittany, 
claim these old Caledonians or Picts 
and Danaans as their ancestors, and 
retain their speech estranged from the 
dialect of the Irish and Alban Scots, 
by the wanderings of their ancestors, 
and their contact with so many 
strange tribes, hostile or otherwise. 

It will not be difficult to explain 
the circumstance of the living inha- 
bitants of Brittany speaking a lan- 
guage different from that spoken by 
the other inhabitants of France. 
When the Franks got the chief part 
of the country into their possession, 
and the fusion of their tongue with 
the ancient Celtic and the Roman 
produced the parent of the modern 

renich, Brittany still retained the old 
Gaelic or Gaulic tongue ; and the con- 
quest of the Peninsula by the British 
chief, Conan, whose followers brought 
to the country a kindred dialect in 
the Pictish or Ancient British, made 
but slight change in the language of 
the Armoricans. 

But we must move up much higher 
in the avenues of ancient times than 
the epoch when Cesar visited Gaul 
and Britain, and Tacitus described the 
manners of this last-named country 
and Germany, to arrive at the period 
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_when these mighty monuments of 


rough stone were reared by the dwell- 
ers of the land. One instance will 
suffice to give an idea of what the 
skill and resources of the people must 
have been. At Carnac, in the Pays 
de Vannes, may still be seen eleven 
rows of standing stones* (some of 
them twenty feet in height), resting 
on their smaller ends, and extending 
two leagues. If these give an idea of 
the civilization and the material re- 
sources of the old Celts, the intense 
vitality of the race, and their power 
to resist exterior influences, may be 
attested by the preservation of pecu- 
liar customs, language, and character 
by the Irish, the Highlanders, the 
Welsh, and the Bretons, in spite of 
powerful influences in incessant action 
to which these things are offensive, 
and which are ever in operation for 
their destruction. 

Till the time of Sir Walter Scott, 
little was thought of Scotland as a 
good subject for the pen of the pictu- 
resquely inspired traveller, or the 
writer of historic romance, or the 
depicter of peculiar or national cus- 
toms. French want of interest in every- 
thing that has no relation to Paris life, 
is notorious ; and their inaptitude to 
give true representations of foreign 
character, usages, or manners, was 
well known to those natives of Grand 
Bretagne who sate in the stalls of any 
of the Parisian Theatres to enjoy their 
own caricature on the other side of 
the foot-lights. It was equally evi- 
dent to the English readers of Mery’s 
“ Nuits de Londres,” or Paul Feval’s 
“ Mystéres de Londres.” About 1794, 
was published, “ Voyage dans le 
Finisterre,” filled with blunders; and 
succeeding travellers of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, whose fatigues consisted in 
bringing books to their own firesides 
for perusal, contented themselves with 
copying from this notable volume. 
Hippolyte Bonnelier taught the world 
from this volume, that in the Isle of 
Seine they stoned young women who 
had sinned against modesty, and that 
the tailors of Finisterre were the de- 
scendants of the Druids, and spoke 
corrupt Greek. Malte Brun assured 





* These are called menhirs or pulvans, in Ireland dallans. We apply the word crom- 
lech (Crom’s flag or bed ?), to two or three upright stones supporting an ineumbent flat 
ohe. They (the Bretons) call this last a dolmen, and they apply the word cromlech to 


such a ring as Stonehenge. 


A flat stone resting on two upright ones is a licaven. 
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the world, in his bulky “Geographie,” 
that wine was made on the Cétes du 
Nord, where the grape does not ripen 
even when trained to a wall looking 
south. The Brothers Baudouin spoke 
of the extensive culture of maize in 
Lower Brittany, and made a sea-port 
of Carhaix, which happens to lie in 
the mountains some ten leagues from 
the shore. Abel Hugo called on the 
world to admire the Edifice de Vécole 
de Navigation in Morlaix, though the 
same school was held in a hired room. 
But an hour arrived when justice was 
to be done to the old Gaulish province 
by one of her own sons, though he 
was led to the delightful task by a 
very roundabout path. Emile Souves- 
tre, while a youth, familiar with the 
usages and language of his district,and 
preparing for literary distinction in his 
provincial academy, never looked on 
the modes of life in which he moved, 
nor the scenery of the country, nor 
the legendary traditions, nor the 
ballads, as subjects likely to interest 
the reading world. He thus gives 
the steps of his involuntary conver- 
sion :— 


§* SOUVESTRE’S EARLY LITERARY EFFORTS. 

“In 1826, I quitted my province for 
Paris. I arrived at the capital, as a youth 
of eighteen might be expected to arrive, with 
the prize of French elocution from his col- 
lege, and the golden medal of the Depart- 
ment Academy. I hada Bachelor’s diploma 
in my valise, and a tragedy in my pocket, 
I came to be admitted as advocate, and to 
get my tragedy acted at the Thédtre 
Franeais. 

“ Literary life then appeared to me as the 
most noble and most beautiful thing under 
heaven. I beheld it warm, palpitating, all 
infused in the hues of enthusiasm and golden 
dreams. I made an ode, in which I com- 
pared the poet to a god on earth, and I was 
at an age in which youth believes in com- 
parisons. I was soon disenchanted. My 
first efforts to get my piece read were 
without success. I was unknown, awkward, 
susceptible, full of proud reserve—as are 
all young people who are educated in the 
country, far from the great world, and never 
have seen anyone but their own professor in 
his chair, and their mother knitting stock- 
ings. Everything turned into an obstacle 
and hurt me.” 


Through the influence of a friend 
his piece was read, and his heart 
nearly broken by the alterations and 


elisions which it had to undergo. 
When ready for performance it was 
suppressed by the censor, and had to 
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lie by till a change of ministry. 
Then, being on the point of accepta- 
“tion, the management and his friend 
had a quarrel, and his tragedy and 
he had to suffer in consequence. 
There was no representation, and his 
heart became steeped in chagrin and 
misery. 

“T felt in this first essay what was want- 
ing in my nature to secure success in letters, 
(making no account of talent). I owned 
nothing of that pliable and elastic character, 
of that patient immovable constancy, which 
alone can conduct to success. The literary 
life of Paris was revealed to me such as it 
really was. I saw that it was necessary to 
sustain an ever-enduring combat, for which 
a character of iron wrapped in cotton was 
needful. I began to think that I was not 
born to endure such existence; that I would 
be ever vibrating between enthusiasm and 
despair; and that my soul would be left in 
strips and shreds on all the thorns that bor- 
dered the way. . . . . I sometimes got 
out of this despondency, by supposing that 
my talent required only a haft to become 
an available instrument, and that I was 
rather displaced thanincapable. This posi- 
tion was frightful; and I sometimes thought 
of ‘setting fire to my house to avoid the 
trouble of putting it in order,’ to use an 
expression of Rousseau. Happily for me, 
suicide had not yet been brought into fashion 
by some famous examples, and I was igno- 
rant of the fact that killing yourself was an 
infallible means of finding a publisher. 
. Some further indolent attempts 
to get pieces acted, or manuscripts received, 
were unsuccessful, and completed my de- 
pression: at last I fell ill. 

“Then, at last, my wearied soul recalled 
its old memories; and I began seriously to 
regret my green old Brittany. Home sick- 
ness seized me; residence in Paris became 
insupportable; and, at last, one day when 
I felt more sad than usual, I seized on a 
diligence that was at the point of starting 
for my province, and threw myself into it, 
leaving in Paris my trunks, my books, and 
my hopes, and making bankruptcy of my 
glory. “et 

‘““Then commenced one of these moral 
convalescences which renew and recolour 
life. It was spring, and Brittany appeared 
to mein its virginal beauty. I plunged into 
its leafy vales; I sat in the shadow of its 
gigantic menhirs, and I experienced some- 
thing like what the first man felt when he 
awoke to the enchantment of life, and to 
the sight of the infant world. Everything 
new and poetic in this new nature struck 
me. I formed the design to make its secret 
merits, its sweet and hitherto unknown 
charms, to be known to the world. With- 
drawn from the tumult of the arena, and 
no longer hoping for laurel crowns, I found 
my heart all at once light and joyful. I 
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had found a nest; and there, closing my 
tired wings, I rested happy. 

“Very soon I found that where I had 
expected only a sentimental theme for my 
own reveries I had discovered an entire 
poem stamped with an antique grandeur 
hitherto unsuspected. I continued my 
labour during six years. I mixed with 
the country people; I listened to their his- 
tories, and studied their manners in the 
hollow ways, and at the hearths of the 
cabins of the wild moors. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on the value of my 
book, the result of my researches, I am con- 
vinced that it is true, complete, and that 
Brittany, well or ill painted, is given from 
the life.” 


The four bishoprics into which 
Brittany is divided, may be thus 
roughly disposed : Cornouaille, 8. W., 
the Léonais, N.W., Treguier, N.E., 
and the Pays de Vannes, 8.E. The 
Léonais are the best specimens of 
the old Breton type, being grave, 
severe, patient, and religious. The 
people of Cornouaille are a merrier 
people, more fickle and less trust- 
worthy. The Tregorreans more im- 
pressionable, more susceptible of 
modern ideas and feelings, more ready 
to learn the steps and music of the 
march of intellect, and more disposed 
to modern laxity of belief. The 
people of the Pays de Vannes are 
noted for their dislike to the com- 
fortable burghers of the cities within 
their ken. Their determined stand 
for the old order of things was some- 
what influenced by their hatred of 


the easy-living bourgeois. Souvestre 
was evidently only a degenerate 


Breton in attachment to Church and 
King. He frequently sketched the 
loyal and pious Breton in disagree- 
able colours; yet, of the four classes 
into which he divides his country- 
men, he seems best affected to the 
sincerely devout dweller in the 
Léonais. Even the natural features 
of the country have a strong hold 
upon his heart. 


“THE LEONAIS—PEOPLE AND COUNTRY. 


“In Leon are found tracts of luxurious 
vegetation, mossy valleys, fringed with 
honeysuckle, reeds, and wild hops. A 
thousand nooks of verdure, from which rise 
wreaths of the smoke of cottages, and all 
these oases of flowers or foliage pierced by 
the pinnacle of a belfry, or the bent head of 
Christ on the Cross. 

“ But thechief peculiarities of the Léonais 
are the blushing freshness of its plains, and 
the hnmid richness of its copses and its downs. 
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Everything in this country exhibits a kind 
of delightful and peaceable fertility. Over- 
spread with churches, wayside crosses, and 
little chapels, it would seem as if the country 
was fertilized by the presence of so many 
sacred objects. There is a religious charm 
of quiet well-being about its very towns. 
Such is Morlaix, perched in its valley, with 
its crown of gardens, and the peaceful boats, 
with red sails, which slumber on its canal. 
Such is St. Pol de Léon, which from a 
distance presents the appearance of a city 
of the middle ages, with its tall airy spires 
—a monastic city, where you will see little 
but priests passing from place to place, 
children on their knees at the doors of 
churches, and poor Modreks (clerks, stu- 
dents), with long hair, repeating their Latin 
lessons aloud on the roads. Such is Les- 
neven, sad-looking burgh, studded with 
convents, half in ruins, and Landerneau, a 
charming German town, with its white- 
washed houses, its little gardens, with their 
green wicket railings, and its little manu- 
factories concealed in trees. 

“With the exception of Brest, there is 
not a hamlet in the Léonais which does not, 
more or less, feflect the calm and tranquil 
well-being of which we have spoken. This 
is the distinctive mark of the country. 
Everything seems under the immediate 
protection of heaven. This may seem in- 
credible to those who have not seen the vast 
number of its religious monuments. During 
the restoration, Government was considering 
about re-erecting the crucifixes of the cross- 
roads which had been levelled in 1793 ; and 
after a careful calculation, it was found 
that it would require a million and a-half 
of francs (£62,500), to restore those which 
existed at that epoch in Finisterre. The 
Leonais claimed the two-thirds of this sum 
for its own share. 

“ Amidst the wreck of beliefs, Léon has 
remained religious, and deeply stamped with 
sadness and resignation. For the native of 
Léon there is no action of importance with- 
out the intervention of religion. The house 
he is going to build, the new threshing-floor, 
the field from which he expects his harvest, 
equally demand pious ceremonies. One day 
we were speaking to one of them on the 
processions which are made round the fields 
on rogation days. ‘They are necessary,’ 
said he; ‘the field becomes fertile under 
the stole of the priest.” At meal-time 
hunger waits respectfully on prayer. The 
knife does not divide the loaf till it has first 
made on it the sign of redemption. On the 
great festivals neither distance nor infirmity 
exempts from attendance at the divine 
office in the parish church. On these occa- 
sions you will see the roads covered with 
men, women, and children, in their best 
dresses. They make their appearance out 
of shady and secluded by-paths, from the 
wild dunes, from the middle of upland 
moors. At every step, beside every thicket, 
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you will meet with a group who, beads 
in hand, are proceeding to the church. 
All this time the bells are heard in the dis- 
tance, and sweet is the vibrating music of 
these village church-bells. Their sounds 
are borne by the breeze across hills, across 
rivers, across little groves—sometimes sad 
and funereal, sometimes lively and gay—for 
one may say those voices of the air change 
capriciously from one expression to another, 
according as the sun shines, the wind blows, 
or the imagination of the listener inclines to 
be sad or merry, melancholy or cheerful. 


“ Besides, the church is the sole spot of 
reunion for the Léonais, Living apart in 
their isolated farms, they never assemble 
but at the parish church to pray, and at 
the cemetery to take their place among the 
dead. But while the whole existence of 
the Léonais presents a religious tint, it is at 
his death that his piety particularly appears. 
He rarely calls upon science to come to the 
succour of nature. Some years since they 
had no recourse to medicine in the country 
parts; and even yet the confidence in its 
efficacy is far from general. Some tradi- 
tional remedies, prayers, masses said at 
the parish church, and vows to the most 
— saints, are the specifics employed. 

very Sunday, at the hour of worship, may 
be seen women with eyes red from weeping, 
advance towards the altar of the Vircin 
with candles, which they light and set in 
order, . . . . It is known from the 
number of lights, how many souls in the 
parish are ready to quit the earth ;—how 
many houses there are in which they listen 
with terror to the death-rattle of the ex- 
piring ;—how many wives are hourly look- 
ing for the desolate name of widow. We 
never have witnessed, without a mixture of 
terror and pity, this mute announcement of 
agony, placed there as if to remind us, that 
death is at hand. - The family of 
the dead does nothing to escape from its 
sorrow. The inhabitant of Léon is severe 
to soul as well as body. He does not recoil 
from meral suffering no more than he would 
from fatigue or danger. While the dweller 
in cities lays aside his regrets, checks his 
tears, and avoids everything which can 
annoy his heart, the Breton peasant meets 
his destiny face to face. He receives the 
dread visitor in person, instead of dismissing 
him by his valet. You may close your 
doors to shut out the noise of the funeral— 
you may request the priests to lower their 
voices;—he will not quit the room where 
the corpse lies. He will see the candles 
lighted, the shroud sewed, the coffin screwed 
down. When the grave-diggers approach, 
he will arise to follow them; he will walk 
behind the corpse with his hair loose; he 
will listen to the earth falling on the coffin, 
and will not retire till the priest repeats the 
last Pax Vobiscum. We know nothing 
under the sun more affecting than this 
courageous tenderness of a soul left deso- 
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late. It is at interments such as these 
that we are obliged to uncover the head, 
and bend the knee; for who could exhibit 
incredulity or raillery in presence of this 
man, whose only hope centres in the ideas 
of future rewards and immortality. And 
do not suppose that the honours rendered 
by the Léonais to tle dead end as soon as 
the tomb is closed. No. Masses will be 
long offered for the soul of him he laments. 
Every Sunday he will come to pray at his 
grave, and mark with his knees a spot 
which he is probably too poor to mark 
otherwise. Whoever neglects this sacred 


duty, would be pointed out as an impious, 
bad man,” 


The Bretons, as well as their distant 
relatives, the Irish, are distinguished 
among the nations by early marriages 
and a high standard of moral purity 
among the people. 


“A disciple of Malthus would be dis- 
mayed by the improvidence of our young 
peasants in contracting marriage. Some, 
who are quitting domestic service, have not 
even a place of their own for rest for their 
first night of wedded life. They trust in 
the providence which feeds the wild birds 
of the woods, If the providence of man 
was always on the strain, what need would 
there be of the Providence of God? Be- 
sides, the charity of their fellow-creatures 
is always there, inexhaustible in its works. 
The poor young couple go and invite to 
their wedding the families of the neigh- 
bourhood. All come, and bring the newly- 
married the product of their fields—flax, 
honey, corn, even money. Three hundred 
guests sometimes arrive ; their presents set 
up the housekeeping of the pair—an ad- 
vance of the Christian community to enable 
a poor brother to assume his humble place 
in the world. When the young 
woman becomes a mother, white bread and 
hot wine are sent, on her part, to all the 
women in the neighbourhood likely to be 
soon in the same state, to serve as a news 
of her own, and a wish for their safe de- 
livery. Afterwards, ‘the lying-in-woman 
receives the visits of all the young mothers 
of the vicinity. Everyone asks the favour 
of suckling the new-born ; for in their eyes 
the infant first seeing the light of day, is 
an angel descended from heaven ; its inno- 
cent lips will hallow the breasts which they 
press for the first time, and bring happiness. 
This belief is so strong that the new-born 
passes from arms to arms, and is not re- 
turned to her who gave it birth till it has 
gone the round of all the mothers present, 
If death removes the mother, do not sup- 
pose the infant will be left without support. 
The rector of the parish approaches the 
cradle, which is surrounded by silent mo- 
thers ; he selects the one whom he considers 
the most worthy, and intrusts to her the 
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sacred deposit, coming from God himself. 
If the neighbourhood is poor, the women 
relieve each other by turns. 

“The sanctity and respect with which 
savage nations regard infancy, exist in the 
Léonais. No one passes a woman with an 
infant on her knees, without saying, in a 
friendly tone, and with head bent, “God 
bless you!” If you neglect this friendly 
salute, the mother will follow you with an 
unquiet look, fearing you have cast the 
evil eye on the child. The most determined 
enmity vanishes at the sight of a feeble 
infant. A man need only have his child 
in his arms to arrest the pen-bas (cudgel to 
the head),of his implacable foe.” 


Passing southwards into Cor- 
nouaille, the scenery and the manners 
suffer a change for the worse. The 
inhabitants of the coast, in past days, 
looked upon wrecksas fortunate events 
for themselves, and made lightaccount 
of the loss of life and goods sustained 
by the poor mariners. On stormy 
nights they would fasten a torch to 
the horns of a bull, and pass a 
tightened rope from thence to one of 
his legs. This would cause him, when 
driven along the rocks, to give the 
light a wavy motion, as if it came 
froma boat tossed onthe waves. Onone 
occasion, a family practising this detes- 
table tricky were rewarded by finding 
the body of their father dead among the 
rocks next morning. The dispositions 
of a people, and the appearance of 
their houses, either isolated or in 
masses, have a strong affinity. A 
sketch of Carhaix, an old town of 
Cornouaille, is worth quoting :— 


“You arrive at Carhaix,—sad-looking 
town, extending along the bank of a slug- 
gish river, muddy, ruinous, blackened, all 
marked with the leprosy of misery and 
ignorance. There you will tind Cornouaille 
with its old manners. Carhaix is still a 
city of the middle ages, unpaved streets 
mixed with ploughed fields, and green plots 
before the doors.. The public way may be 
said to form part of each person’s residence ; 
the half of every one’s life is passed there. 
The children take their meals on the thresh- 
olds, the women sing at their spinning 
before the doors, the old men lie in the sun 
by the walls. It is in the street that the 
poor thresh their corn, that the Cornish 
women spread out their wet linen. During 
the summer evenings the whole quarter 
collect before the shops, which are furnished 
with awnings, and their projecting fronts 
serve for seats to the young girls. There 
they keep their vigils, chant their ballads 
and complaints, and go through the moun- 
tain dances. It is there also that the 
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pedlars or horse-dealers stop and relate the 
dangers to which religion and the royal 
family are exposed, for the Kernéwote is 
adventurous and savage, and is well ac- 
quainted with the ambushes in the forests 
or by the highways.” 


A good pendant to this old Cornish 
town, is Paul Feval’s exaggerated 
sketch of Vitré, in the Tregorrais, 
with its houses dating from the 
deluge, and perched on the side of 
a conical hill. 


“Vitré is a city-curiosity, which would 
bring a fabulous price if room could be made 
for it in a curiosity shop. In its streets, so 
narrow and so marked with the stamp of 
antiquity, you expect every moment to 
meet gentlemen swearing par la mordieu, 
monks in their cowls, varlets with the left 
leg blue and the right one red, its vagrants, 
its ribalds, and all tinged with the suitable 
antique local colour. For Vitré seems to 
have gone asleep one fine evening about 
the close of the middle ages, and to have 
taken a nap of three or four centuries. And 
now her cabins, her porches, her balconied 
hotels, her churches, her burghers, her 
grand Seigneurs of a thousand crownsa-year, 
her people, are simply pastry models of a 
forgotten era. 

* Vitré is not by any means a city of our 
times. Oh, no! They drink mead there as 
in the days of chivalry, perhaps they use 
horse-skin shoes. If France is afflicted 
with the cholera, Vitré takes the black 
plague to preserve consistency. Payments 
are made in angels, crowns of the sun, 
Parisian sous, and Tournay deniers, as in 
the prologue of the Tour de Nesle. The 
citizens go on the patrol, the national 
guard is armed with halberds and flint- 
locks. Instead of Vaudevilles they play 
(happy people!) mysteries, fooleries, and 
facetie. If ever a railroad arrives in 
Brittany, you will see Vitré go off in smoke, 
like a dream, which it is—a mere dream of 
a philosopher who has gone to sleep with a 
book gnawed by rats for his pillow.” 


The Kernéwods, or men of Corn- 
wall as we may call it, have more of 
the Irish temperament about them 
than their graver brethren of Léon. 
Their country is not so well-favoured, 
a considerable portion of the land 
being mountainous, and the coast ex- 
yosed to all the fury of the Bay of 

iscay. The promontory of Pen- 
marc’h (horse’s head), lashed by the 
wild mountain waves, presents a scene 
of the most desolate and savage 
grandeur during a storm from the 
south-west. 

In the following account of a Cor- 
nouaille wedding, certain resem- 
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blances will be found to circumstances 
of an Irish wedding, told in the 
University MaGaZzINEsome months 
back:— 


“ \ WEDDING IN CORNOUAILLE. 


“ Poetic and humorous in his pleasures, 
the Kernéwod is awkward and trivial in 
his griefs. It seems that the man of Léon 
and he have divided life between them. 
To one belong the festivals; to the other, 
the seasons of weeping. So, when you 
visit the district of Léon, be present at a 
death-agony or an interment; but if you 
are rambling through the hills of Arhés, 
get invited to an espousal or a wedding 
supper. 

“When a young man of Cornouaille has 
drawn a good ticket from the hat,* he 
begins to think of housekeeping. Having 
escaped from the lottery,—established solely 
for the cannon’s benefit,—he thinks it time to 
resort to the shelter of the cabin; his wife 
on one side, and his furnished cradle on the 
other. Love having little to do in the 
matter, he consults the travelling tailor on 
the subject of the marriageable girls of the 
district. ’ 

“The Breton tailor is a man apart ; often 
deformed, sometimes lame, or humpbacked, 
few adopting this trade who are fit for 
labour. A man with a hump, a squint in 
his eyes, and red hair, is the type of this 
class. His nomad existence is spent in 
the farmhouses, where he can procure work 
for his shears. The men despise him on 
account of his indoor occupation, and never 
speak of him without adding, ‘Saving 
your presence !’t as if the subject was an 
unclean animal. He takes his meals 
among the women after their lords have 
dined, and then he is in his glory; a jiber, 
a wag, a mighty eater; always ready to 
join in mystifying a bachelor, or deceiving 
a husband. He has all the new songs by 
heart, and knows all the old ones and the 
ancient legends nearly as well as the beg- 
garman ; but the beggar’s stories, like him- 
self, are grave and sad ; the tailor’s always 
merry. He has jurisdiction over the scan- 
dalous chronicles of the canton; he is the 
Gazette des Tribunaux of Cornouaille, 

“As soon as he gets a hint from the 
young man to carry a proposal to a pen- 
nerez (young woman) of the parish, he 
hastens to her father’s house; but if he 
meets a magpie on the road he defers the 
expedition till next day. He contrives to 
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meet the young lady by chance, talks of 
the drought, of the quality of milk the 
cows are now giving, of the last pardon} of 
Scaér, of the number of young lovers she 
secured there, &c., &c., till by an easy 
transition he refers to his chief. He boasts 
his talents at ploughing, managing his 
oxen, his skill displayed at the wrestling 
match of Bannieres, glances at the amount 
of his hard cash, and the number of shirts 
in the old oak chest. He then speaks of 
his genteel appearance in his violet-coloured 
coat, and boasts of all the coast tragedies 
and mountain ballads he has by heart. 

At last she utters, ‘Speak to my father 
and mother!’ and that’s just. what the 
rogue wants. 

“Tf the parents agree, the tailor taking 
a broom twig in his hand,—whence his 
name, bazvalan,—and wearing one red and 
one purple stocking, brings the suitor and 
his next relative to the house of the bride. 
There, while the heads hold high council, 
the young man and woman sit together 
apart, and resigning themselves to genial 
feelings, fall in love with each other at full 
speed, the time being short. No one pre- 
sumes to disturb them until they rise of 
their own accord, and approach the table, 
which is furnished with white loaf, wine, and 
eau-de-vie. They use the same knife, and 
drink out of the same glass, and then and 
there they determine on the union, and the 
day of assembling the two families. 

“On this second occasion the bride's 
family are all in their best army ; the bed- 
frames and posts are varnished, so are the 
oaken chests, and the half open cupboards 
display stores of linen, quilts, and crown- 
pieces in piles. Smoked bacon hangs from 
the rack, and the meal chests are purposely 
left open. Sometimes this appearance is 
deceptive, many of the articles being bor- 
rowed. 

“ Eight days before the wedding, the be- 
trothed proceed to make the invitations, 
the bridegroom accompanied by his brides- 
maid, the bride by the bridesman. . The 
spokesman or woman makes the invitation 
in verse, the discourse being varied with 
prayers and signings of the cross. 

“The wedding-day having arrived, the 
bazvalan, accompanied by the young man 
and his relatives, present themselves at the 
door of the bride, whose family are there 
assembled, accompanied by their poet 
(brotatr), The bazvalan commences the 
business by praying for the peopleof the 
house more happiness than himself enjoys. 


* The Conscription. Say that a certain district has to furnish eighty recruits, and 
that it can turn out 500 eligible men, tickets marked 1 to 500 are placed in a ballot-box 
(a hat in Brittany), and those taking out the numbers up to eighty inclusive, must go 


and serve the state. 


+ The nearest equivalent among the Irish populace to the French, Sauf vétre respect. 
t The Breton Pardon has, or had, something of the good and bad qualities of the 


Irish Pattern. 
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The brotaér, still in verse, demands the 
cause of his grief. He answers that his 
pigeon has lost the little dove by his side— 
a cruel hawk has frightened her away. 
The brotaér : ‘ You look very nicely tricked 
out for a man so afflicted; you have 
combed your fair hair as if you were going 
toadance.’ ‘Have you seen my dove? I'll 
have no happiness till I find her.’ ‘ I have 
not seen your dove nor your white pigeon.’ 
‘You lie, young man; I’m told she has 
been seen flying into your garden” ‘I 
have not seen your dove nor your white 
pigeon, I tell you.’ ‘My pigeon will die 
if he does not find his dove; I'll lookthrough 
the keyhole for her.’ ‘You shall not. I'll 
go search for her.’ He enters and returns, 
‘I have searched the garden, but instead of 
a pigeon I have found the lilac, the eglan- 
tine, and a charming little rosebud, Here 
she is,’ presenting a handsome little girl. 
‘Ah, if my pigeon was a dew-drop, how 
delighted he’d be to rest on her bosom!’ A 
pause. ‘I'll enter the granary in search of 
her.” ‘No; Dll spare you that trouble.” 
Going, he returns with the mistress of the 
house in hand. ‘I have been to the granary. 
No dove I found, but here is a forgotten 
full ear of wheat; put it in your hat by 
way of ornament.’ * Your wheat ear is not 
the thing. I'll go into the field to search 
for my dove.’ * Good friend, you'll soil your 
new shoes; Ill go myself.’ He returns 
with the grandmother. ‘I have found no 
dove but this withered apple, forgotten 
among the leaves under the tree; put it 
into your pocket. Maybe it will console 
your pigeon.’ ‘ An apple, though withered, 
has still its sweet smell, But I'll neither 
have your rose, your ear of wheat, nor your 
apple. It is my white dove I want ; her I 
must get.’ ‘Goodness! how cunning you 
are! Well, come along with me, I have 
your dove in my chamber, in an ivory 
cage, with gold and silver bars. There she 
is, so glad, so adorned,’ &c., &c. 

“So when the bride is discovered, the 
bridegroom is introduced, and furnished with 
a horse-girth by his father-in-law. This 
he passes under the bride’s girdle, buckles 
and unbuckles it, and after a little more of 
the bazvalan’s poetry, the procession is 
formed, and they go to the church like 
other Christians.” 


It will be seen that several features 
of this usage resemble, as was said, 
details of the Wexford wedding, re- 
corded in the Universtry MaGa- 
ZINE. However, a circumstance takes 
place in the course of the after-festival 
which would not be tolerated either 
in Wexford or Westmeath. The newly 
married man sings a song, in which 
he sorrowfully bids farewell to liberty 
and the other delights of youth. The 
young wife is not behindhand in ex- 
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pounding in song her own sorrowful 
prospects, some of Which we quote :— 


‘Before now, in my youth, my heart was 
so joyous! Adieu, my companions, 
adieu for ever! 

My heart was so joyous! I would not 
part with my heart for gold or silver. 
Adieu, &e. 

Alas! I have given it for nothing. I 
have placed it where there are neither 
joys nor pleasures. Adieu my com- 
panions, &e., &e. 

Pains and labours await me ; three cradles 
in the chimney corner—a boy and girl 
in each! Adieu my companions, &c., 
&e. 

Three others in the middle of the floor— 
a boy and girl together. Adieu, &e., &c. 

Go, run to the festivals, to the gardens, 
young girls, I can go no more. Adieu— 

Here I must remain; I am only a slave, 
for I am a wife. Adieu my com- 
panions,” &e, 


Souvestre had a worthy model and 
co-labourer in his work of love, M. 
Th. Hersart de la Villemarqué, whose 
translations from the Breton lays, 
under the title of “ Barzus Prez,’ 
form a valuable portion of French 
national literature. There is still 
extant a surprising number of Armo- 
rican lays and legends, and the two 
writers with whom we are concerned, 
have laboured as diligently at their 
preservation as Dasent, Campbell, 
Croker, Asbjérnsen, and Moe, and 
the Brothers Grimm have for the 
legendary traditions of other European 
countries. 

Some of the metrical remains are 
comparatively modern, others date 
from the middle ages. The following 
effusion we produce, not for its edify- 
ing character, but as a curiosity. It 
is accorded precedence here that its 
flavour may have evaporated before 
the article closes. It will remind the 
reader learned in our own convivial 
remains, of “Carolan’s Receipt,” “The 
Jug of Punch,” “One Bottle More,” 
and “ Neil Gow’s Lament.” 

“THE TOPER. 

“The priest with his theology, the doctor 
with his prescriptions, wish to make me 
believe that wine does me harm. I let 
them talk and go my own way. To old 
Billy with the doctor! T'll live to the hour 
of my death. 

“Poor devils, when you lie down and 
suffer, give your money to the doctor for 
making you burst with his ptisans. When 
I am sick, Bacchus ismy physician. I am 
used to his drugs, and wine is my gruel. 
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“If die I must (but I'll be careful not to 
do so), Bacchus, my noble patron! let me 
be buried under the head of the barrel, with 
my mouth half open, that when they turn 
the cock I may get some drops. 

“If I could be always drunk I'd never 
think myself sick. Often I lay for dead in 
a.trench. Then was I joyous. I had 
neither pain nor cares. I wish I could rest 
my head in the full barrel! There would 
I nestle as if I was in Paradise. 

“ When I die, call no priest to aid or assist 
me. My brothers—drunken comrades,— 
shall sing the Libera. Let the jingling of 
glasses be heard to Bourdeaux, and let 
prayers be said for me in all the taverns of 


” 


France! 


Very different is the spirit of the 
following, said to have been composed 
by two sisters of Cornwall :— 

“THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 

* As I went to draw water at the spring, 
the rossignols* of the night, sung with a 
sweet voice. 

“*The month of May has passed, and 
the flowers of the hedges along with it. 

“*Happy the young girls who die in 
spring ! 

““* As the rose quits the branches of the 
rose-tree, so does youth take leave of life. 

““* Those who die in the month of May 
we cover with fresh flowers ; 

“*And from the middle of the fresh 
flowers the souls of the young virgins fly 
to heaven, as the butterfly from the bosom 
of the rose.’ 

“When the poor girl heard what the 
nightingale was saying, she crossed her 
arms on her breast. 

“* Blessed Mary, I am going to say an 
Ave in your honour, that I may soon 
rejoin my dear companions in Paradise.’ ” 


The next lay (sone in the Breton) is 
almost identical in spirit and form 
with many remains of our own poets 
who never spoke or understood Eng- 
lish. Would that others who imper- 
fectly comprehended the last-named 
tongue had never attempted to com- 
pose song or ballad, incumbered with 
its strange shackles. Instances are 
known among Highland and Irish 
verse-makers, whose productions in 
Gaelic had the genuine silvery ring, 
though their attempts in sassenach 
were of the most bald and dry, and 
often most absurd description. 


“THE ROAD-SIDE CROSS. 


“ A little bird was singing in the forest. 
Yellow were his little wings, red his body, 
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blue his head. A little bird was singing on 
the bough of a great tree. 

“He came down early, and lighted at the 
edge of our hearth, as I was saying my 
prayers. ‘Good little bird, what are you 
seeking ?” 

“He said as many kind words to me as 
there are roses in a thicket. ‘Choose a 
sweetheart my friend, that I may rejoice 
your soul!’ 

‘“‘] saw near the wayside cross, last Mon- 
day, a young girl as beautiful as the saints. 
Next Sunday I will go to mass, and see her 
in the market-place. 

‘‘Her eyes are clearer than water in a 
glass; her teeth white, more brilliant than 
pearls. 

** And her hands and her cheeks are fresh 
and soft, and whiter than the milk in the 
black milk-pan. Yes! If you were to see 
her, dear friend, she would charm your 
heart. 

“If I had as many thousand crowns as 
the Lord of Pontalek—yes ; if I had a mine 
of gold, I would be poor without the young 
gil. 

“Tf there grew at my door flowers of 
gold instead of the green fern; if they 
filled my bawn, little would I care for them 
if 1 had not my sweetheart. 

“ Everything has its law. 
from the fountain, water flows into the 
crevices of the valley. The fire springs up 
and mounts to the heaven ; 

“The dove seeks a sheltered nest; the 
corpse a tomb; the soul paradise; and I 
long for your heart, sweet love! 

“Every Monday morning I will go on 
my knees at the wayside cross. I will go 
to the new cross in honour of my darling.” 


Water comes 


The next, a ballad romance of the 
chivalric times, and identical in 
spirit with old English and Scotch 
remains of the same family, is, con- 
sequently, not so characteristic of the 
country. It is here translated for its 
naive and romantic character :— 


“THE TWO BROTHERS. 


“*Tf I go to the wars, as I intend, where 
shall I leave my wife? Whom shall I 
leave to be her guardian?’ ‘Let her come 
to my house, brother. Let her come, if you 
love me. I will place her in a room with 
my daughters, who are noble ladies.’ 

“Soon after, the court-yard of Faouét 
was fair to see ; all full of knights—every- 
one with a red cross on his shoulder, every- 
one with a sword, everyone with a banner ; 
all coming to the lord to bring him to the 
wars. 

‘He was scarcely out of the castle, when 
everyone, great and small, began to cry out 
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to the young wife: ‘Throw off your red 
kirtle, and put on your white. Put on a 
white linen kirtle, and go and mind the 
sheep.’ 

“For seven long years the poor young 
wife did nothing but cry. When seven 
years were past, she began to sing. 

“And a young knight returning from 
the wars, heard’a sweet voice singing on 
the moor. 

“* Hold, my little page, take the bridle 
of my steed; I hear a silvery voice singing 
on the heath. I hear a sweet voice on the 
heath, singing ; it is seven long years since 
I heard it last.’ 

“* Good day, young girl of the mountain, 
you have dined well, you sing so joyfully.’ 
‘I have dined well, thank God, on a dry 
crust of bread.’ 

“¢Tell me,I pray, lovely girl, where I may 
find a bed for myself, and litter for my steed.’ 
‘ Messire, go to my brother-in-law, and you 
will get a good bed; go to my brother-in- 
law, and your steed will find clean litter.’ 

“Thanks, young girl. But, tell me 
your occupation ; is it to herd the sheep ?” 
‘My lord is at the wars, and that’s why I 
mind this flock. He was a young man, my 
husband, and he had fair hair—fair hair 
like you, Messire.’ ‘ Look at me, young 
woman ; look at me well, and think if you 
know me or not.’ 

** When he came to his brother’s house, 
he said, ‘Good day, and joy to all here! 
Brother, where is my wife, that I intrusted 
to you?’ 

** ¢ Still valiant and handsome! Sit down, 
my brother; she is gone to Kemperle with 
the ladies. She is gone to Kemperle, where 
there is a great festival. When she returns 
you will find her here.’ 

“* No,’ said the man of war; ‘she has 
not gone out; but I have found her on the 
moor, minding sheep, and there she stands, 
weeping behind the door. Shame on you, 
my brother! Only I respect my father’s 
and mother’s house, I would wash the 
threshold with your blood !’” 


The Pays de Vannes, as was men- 


tioned, boasts the greatest number of 


the old stupendous monuments left 
by our heathen ancestors, for the 
same purpose as they bequeathed the 
round towers of Ireland—for an ever- 
during puzzle to our literati, both as 
to the mode of their erection, and the 
purposes for which they were intend- 
ed. The stony character of that dis- 
trict seems even to have extended to 
the affections of the people. Nowhere 
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in the Old Duchy is such determined 
animosity felt to the bourgeoisie ; no- 
where is the spirit of revenge, arising 
from old feuds, so intense. The na- 
tional game of the Soule,* affords an 
opening to pent-up feelings of hate, 
as it allows a free use of blows and 
kicks to the competitors for the pos- 
session of the ball. Francois, of Pon- 
tivy, had suspended many soules in his 
chimney ; had killed Ivon Marker in 
one deadly strife ; had deprived his 
son, Pierre, of one eye, and broken 
two of his teeth ; and in a final tri- 
umphant game, was in the very bed 
of the boundary-river, when his ter- 
rible rival pounced on him, extracted 
eyeand teeth forthe ones lost, and beat 
him so unmercifully on the head with 
his sabot, that he became an idiot. 

The following legend is connected 
with the locality of Saint-Nolff, in 
this stony and revengeful quarter of 
Brittany. 

“The Brewery of Egg-shells,” in 
Croker’s “ Fairy Legends,’ and the 
story of the “Changeling,” in the 
“Leinster Folk-Lore” of this Maga- 
zine, have an equivalent among the 
Bretons. This is an outline of their 
version :— 


“THE CHANGELING. 


“Tt is dangerous to leave a child at home 
unwatched. Catherine Cloir was abroad 
one day ; and during her absence, the fairy 
wife of a poulpican passing by, heard the 
whimpering of the infant. She entered the 
cabin, and was so delighted with his rosy 
mouth and blue eyes, that she took him 
away, leaving in his place the little potl- 
pican, her son, that was as black and spite- 
ful asacat. The mother did not perceive 
the change; but she wondered that he did 
not grow big according as he grew old. He 
was as mischievous as he could be; and 
when he was sent to mind the cattle, he tied 
thorn-boughs under their tails, till they ran 
about like mad, and then he laughed like a 
hundred devils. A neighbour's daughter, 
who was forbidden to have anything to say 
to acertain young man,would stand and talk 
to him behind the gable-end of the house. 
On these occasions, the changeling would 
be sure to come into the yard, and cry out, 
‘Good day, Ninore’h Cosquer! Good day, 
Pierre Pouldu! When will you be ex- 
changing the silver ring?’ At these words, 
Mother Cosquer would come to the door 





* A large ball strongly covered with leather and filled with bran. A company assem- 
ble at an appointed place, the ball is flung up, and whoever succeeds in being its bearer 


at the boundary of the next district, is the victor. 
The derivation is from the Breton Heaul, or the Greek Helios. 


held in honour of the sun. 


It is the relic of an ancient game 
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and call her daughter ; Ninorc’h would take 
to her heels in a fright, and the young poul- 
pican would scamper about singing for joy, 
like a grasshopper among the ripe wheat. 

“ Meantime Catherine Cloiir, grieving to 
see her child continue so small, and thrive so 
much in wickedness, would cry to her hus- 
band—‘ St. Anne bless us! this childcannot 
be ours, he is sosmall in body, and so crafty 
at the same time.’ Cloiir would stretch his 
clumsy hands before the fire, take his pipe 
from his mouth, spit on the coals, grumble 
a little in his beard, and say nothing. It 
was so he always gave his answers, and the 
poor woman was in despair. 

“One rainy and windy evening, when 
the little poulpican was alone in the house, 
some one knocked at the window, and a 
rough voice was heard—‘ Is there any beast 
to be sold?’ It was the butcher from 
Vannes that was passing, and wished to do 
a little business. He had on a large cloak 
which covered his own head, the horse's 
head, and the head of a calf he was bring- 
ing home. The urchin thought the three 
heads belonged to one body, and being 
much frightened, he cried out, ‘ I saw the 
oak, and I saw the acorn that it grew from, 
but I never saw the like of this before.’ 

“The butcher went away a little 
frightened; and meeting Catherine in a 
day or two, he told her what had hap- 
pened. This confirmed her in her former 
suspicion, but she wished to put the matter 
beyond doubt. So while the poulpican was 
out in the evening, she took a hundred eggs, 
broke them, and arranged the shells before 
the fire. Hearing the voice of the poul- 
pican outside, she concealed herself. He 
entered, and being struck with the strange 
sight, cried out as before, ‘1 saw the oak, 
and I saw the acorn that it grew from, but 
I never saw the like of this before.” 

“Having no longer any doubt on her 
mind, she acquainted her husband with 
what she had seen; and they were prepar- 
ing to kill the little imp, when its mother 
appeared before them with a beautiful 
healthy boy by the hand. ‘ Here,’ said 
she ‘is your child, whom I have fed on 
roots and charcoal in the mound of Tir 
Forden; take him, and give me my poul- 
pican.’ 

“Let this be a warning to mothers to 
watch carefully over their newly-born in- 
fants.” 

Our next legend has much of the 
whimsical and lively spirit peculiar 
to the land of Cornwall. The several 
parts that compose it are eemmon to 
the legends of other councries, but we 
do not remember to have met it as a 
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whole in any European. collection. 
Counting the cabbage-heads makes it 
a relative of the German Rubezahl. 
It furnishes a good instance of the 
improvement effected on a Pagan 
material by some thoughtful Chris- 
tian story-teller. 


‘THE FOUR GIFTS. 


“Tf I had three hundred crowns a year I 
would go to live at Quimper, where there 
is the finest church in Cornouaille, and 
where there are weathercocks on the roofs. 
If I had two hundred I would prefer Car- 
haix for its heather mutton and its wild 
fowl; but if I had only a hundred I would 
keep house at Pont-Aven, for there they 
have an abundance ofevery thing. At Pont- 
Aven butter is to be had for the price of 
milk, the hen for the price of the egg, and 
the linen for the price of flax. There are 
farmhouses in Pont-Aven, where they eat 
salt pork three times a-week, and where the 
shepherds themselves get as much meslin 
bread* as they can eat. 

“It was in one of these farmhouses that 
lived Barbaik Bourhis, a courageous woman, 
who had kept up her house like a man, and 
who owned as many pastures and corn- 
fields as kept two of her sons at school. 

“Mrs, Barbaik had only one niece, and 
she was worth more than her keep, so that 
she could put the profit of every day to the 
profit of the day before. 

“ But by dint of heaping up corn you will 
gather the rats together, and by collecting 
the crowns, avarice gets into the heart. So 
old dame Bourhis began to esteem no one 
but him who paid a large sum every month 
to the collector; and so also she grew 
angry when she saw Denis, the labourer, 
from Plover, talking with her niece behind 
the pignont. One morning that she hap- 
pened to surprise them, she cried out to 
Tephany (Stephanie), like any step-mother, 
—‘Isn't it a shame for you to be always 
talking to a boy who has nothing, while 
there are so many ready to buy the silver 
ring?’ ‘Denis is a good workman, and 
a good Christian; and some day he will 
have a comfortable house to rear his chil- 
dren.’ ‘And have you for their mother, 
brazen face! I'd rather see you in the 
bottom of the draw-well than have it said 
my sister's child married a man that car- 
ried his fortune in his tobacco-box. If I 
catch your Denis about the house again, 
I'll ask the curé to speak to him before the 
congregation. Off to the pool with you; 
beetle the linen, and put it to dry on the 
thorn trees. Since you began to cock your 
ears to the wind that blows from Plover 


* Meteil, meslin, wheat and rye-meal mixed. 


+ Gable-end of the house, unprovided with windows. 


“Talking with the pennere: be- 


hind the pignon,” is Breton for ante-nuptial courtship. 
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your two arms are not worth the five 
fingers of a girl with one hand. There is the 
basket, the soap, and the beetle: away with 
you! 

“* Oh! said the poor girl, as she trudged 
to the pool. ‘God knows, my talk with 
Denis was my only joy. If I can’t see 
him any more, I might as well go into a 
convent. And surely the good angel was 
always with us. He never taught me any- 
thing but good hymns, nor spoke except 
of what would happen when we'd be man 
and wife, —he ploughing, and I looking 
after the cow- house.’ 

‘*When she came to the pool, and was 
going to set her basket on one of the white 
smooth stones, she saw a strange old woman 
resting her head on a short stick browned 
with the fire. Tephany saluted her, and 
removed her basket farther off. 

“¢Aunt,* said she, ‘don’t stir. Sit 
where you are, and enjoy the shade of the 
alders.” ‘We rest where we can, 
have the canopy for our house.’ ‘ Are you 
80 lonely, and have you no relations living ?° 
‘ All are long and [ have no relations 
but the good Christians.’ 

*The young girl took the meslin cake 
(rubbed with a piece of bacon), which was 
lying wrapped in a bit of linen, and said, 
‘here, poor aunt, to-day you must dine 
like a Christian, on God’s bread; and be 
sure to think in your prayers on my dead 
parents.” ‘Those who succour,’ said the 
beggar, ‘deserve to be succoured. Your 
eyes are red because your miserly aunt for- 
bids you to speak to the boy from Plover, 
who means nething but good ; but T'll give 
you the means of talking to him once every 
day.” ‘You!’ cried the girl, quite surprised. 
‘Yes. Take this copper pin; and every 
time you stick it in your collerette, Mother 
Bourhis will be obliged to quit the house, 
and go and count ‘her « ‘abbages. When 
you choose her to come in, put the pin in 
your case.’ She then disappeared ; and 
Tephany knew it was not a beggar-woman 
who was there, but a saint or a truth-singer 
(fairy). 

“Next day, about the hour when she 
expected Denis, she stuck the pin in her 
collerette, and out went Barbaik to count 
her cabbages. So that the young girl had 
plenty of time to talk with the boy from 
Plover. Next day, and every day, was the 
same, and Barbaik went on counting her 
large cabbages, her small cabbages, 
white, and her curled cabbages. 

“Denis was first in great rapture, then 
in less rapture. He had learned from 
Tephany all her songs, and told her all that 


when we 


dead, 


her 
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he intended to do. Now he was obliged, 
like a preacher, to think beforehand of what 
he should say. So he began to come later, 
and go earlier. Sometimes pretending 
ploughings, or weedings, or business to the 
town, he did not come at all, and the pin 
was useless, 

“One day she went, very dismal, to the 
spring-well, and there she saw the old wo- 
man again, who laughed like a grasshopper 
when she laid eyes on her. ‘Ah, ah! the 
handsome girl is no longer satisfied to be 
able to entertain her servant.’ ‘To enter- 
tain him, I should haye him with me, and 
now he does not seem to care for me at all, 
Aunt, dear! as you have given me the power 
of seeing him, give me the power of keeping 
him.’ ‘Oh! if that’s all, take this feather, 
plucked from the wing of an angel of know- 
ledge; put it in your hair, and you'll have 
as much knowledge and wit as Master John 
(the lenis Fatuus) himself. 

‘Tephany, blushing with joy, took the 
feather, and next day, before Denis’s visit, 
she put it under her blue snood. The same 
moment the sun seemed rising in her mind. 
She found herself in possession of all that 
students spend ten years to learn, and much 
that the wisest of them know nothing about ; 
for, along with the knowledge of 
had the craft of women. Denis was 
amazed at all she said tohim. She spoke in 
rhyme like the bazvalans of Cornouaille; had 
more songs by rote than the beggars of 
Seaér, and knew every bit of scandal that 
was mentioned at all the bake-houses and 
mills of the country. 

“The young man returned next day, and 
the day after, and Tephany always had 
something new to say. At first he was 
pleased, and then he was frightened. She 
set her feather at others as well as at him. 
Everyone repeated her witty and cutting 
speeches, and everyone began to say she 
was an ill weed, her husband would be led 
by the nose, and she would keep the bridle 
on his head. Denis began to think he 
would rather hold the bridle than be held 
by it. So one day, when she wished to 
keep him away from an aire neuve,t he 
would not listen to her. ‘Ah!’ said 
Tephany, much vexed, ‘that is because 
Azilicz de Penenru will be there—the 
coquette!’ ‘In truth, she will; she is very 
handsome,’ said Denis, who wished to make 
his sweetheart jealous, ‘and a body would 
go some length to see her.’ ‘Go, then, 
where your heart is drawing you,’ said she; 
and she went in and sat dismally by the 
fire. 

“+ Ah, aunt! what's the use of wit? I 


men she 


The usual address of young people to poor aged females. 


' New threshing-floor. 
girls move in measured time to music 
worked, and compact, and level. 
Druids, 


A coat of moist, stiff clay being ‘spread, " 
round the end one as centre, till the floor is well 


The custom is supposed to be as old as the time of the 


a line of boys and 
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wish I had chosen beauty instead.’ ‘ Be 
then, the most beautiful in the world,’ said 
the old woman, who appeared in the door. 
‘ Take this collar, and whenever you wear 
it you will appear among other women as 
the queen of the meadows among the wild 
flowers.’ 

“She put on the collar, looked at herself 
in the glass, and cried out with joy at her 
beauty. She was eager to show herself to 
Denis, and put on her woollen stockings, 
her buckled shoes, and her best dress, and 
set out for the threshing floor, But when 
she came to the cross-gpads, she met a young 
lord in his chariot, who cried out, ‘I didn’t 
think there was such a beauty in the 
country ; and, if I lose my soul for it, she 
must take my name!’ ‘Pass on, young 
gentleman,’ said Tephany; ‘I am only a 
poor peasant girl, good for nothing but 
reaping, winnowing, and milking.’ ‘ And 
I'll make you a lady,’ said he, striving to 
draw her into the chariot. She drew back, 
and cried, ‘I only wish to be Denis’s wife.’ 
So he beckoned to his valets, and they 
seized her, and forced her into the coach, 
and off it went in full gallop. It 
arrived at his castle, which was built with 
cut stones, and covered with slates. While 
he sent for a priest he made her be watched 
in a grand room, secured by three locks, 

“But with her pin she sent all her 
watchers to count the cabbages, and with 
her feather she found out a fourth door, 
and made her escape. She wandered and 
wandered till nightfall; and then she 
asked for shelter at the gate of a convent, 
but the portress told her they never gave 
shelter to very handsome girls who were 
walking the public roads at night. The 
next place she called at was a farmhouse, 
where several young women were talking 
to several young men. She asked for 
lodging, and while the mistress was con- 
sidering, the young men began everyone to 
ask her to marry him, one making greater 
offers than another. One said she should 
ride in a car drawn by three bullocks; 
another would give her the softest bed in 
the country; the third promised she should 
take her meals with the menkind.* From 
promises they went to quarrels, and from 
quarrels to blows, and the woman abused 
Tephany for making such mischief. The 
poor girl, all ashamed, ran off, but the 
young men pursued her. She then recol- 
lected her collar, and took it off, and put it 
round the neck of a swine, that happened to 
be browzing by the way. The charm was 
removed, and they fell to chase the beast, 
which, taking to its heels, led them out of 
sight and hearing. 

“Tephany continued her walk in spite 
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of her weariness, and at last reached home. 
Her wishes had turned out so badly that 
she did not make one for some days. Denis 
was so occupied ploughing a fallow that he 
could scarcely pay her a visit. ‘God for- 
give me!’ said she, at last; ‘it was not 
liberty to see Denis every day I should 
have asked for,—he got tired of me; nor 
wit, for it frightened him; nor beauty, for 
it brought trouble and distrust. It was 
riches I ought to have asked,—to be mis- 
tress of myself and others. Ah! if good 
aunt would only comply with me again, I 
would be wiser.’ 

“* Be satisfied,’ said a voice; ‘in your 
right-hand pocket you will find a box of 
ointment; rub your eyes with it, and you 
will find a treasure in yourself.’ The young 
girl dived into her pocket, found the box, 
rubbed her eyes, and just then came in her 
aunt, cross enough, for everything was 
astray in the house, while she was out so 
long counting her cabbages. 

“*Ts this the way you sit with your 
hands across,’ said she to her niece, ‘ while 
I am abroad in the fields? No wonder if 
ruin comes over the house. Are you not 
ashamed to be robbing your aunt this way ?’ 
Tephany began to excuse herself, but Bar- 
baik’s anger was like milk over a fire of 
dry heath; when one bubble rises all 
swells up, and the pot boils over. From 
reproaches she passed to threats, and from 
threats to a slap on the face. Tephany 
supported the rest patiently, but this made 
her cry. Think of her astonishment when 
she saw that every tear became a round 
bright pearl. 

“ The aunt was no less astonished. She 
uttered cries of delight, and began to collect 
the pearls. Denis came in just at the 
moment, and was equally surprised. 
‘Pearls, real pearls!’ cried he. ‘Our 
fortune is made!’ said Barbaik. ‘Take 
care, Denis, not to mention it to any soul 
alive. I will give you a part, but to no 
one else. Cry away, my child, cry away ; 
you will get a share too.’ 

“* She held out her apron, and Denis held 
out his hat. He thought only of the pearls, 
forgetting they were tears. Tephany was 
disgusted, and attempted to get away, but 
the aunt held her fast, reproaching her for 
wronging them all, and said everything she 
could to keep her crying, but she checked 
herself, and wiped her eyes. ‘ Is all over?’ 
said Barbaik. ‘Oh, goodness! what little 
courage some people have. If I had the 
gift I'd no more stop than the spring 
of the Chemin Vert. What do you say, 
Denis, about giving her a little cudgelling ?’ 
‘No,’ said Denis; ‘we mustn’t fatigue her 
too much at first. Ill go to the town to 


* How did such an ungallant custom, as causing the women to dine by themselves, 
after the men, ever get footing among this primitive people? Their only table companion 


is the despised tailor. 
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see what these are worth.’ So Barbaik and 
he set off, reckoning their treasures, and 
forgetting poor Tephany altogether. 

“ She being left alone, pressed her hands 
on her heart, groaned, and looked up to 
heaven. Her eyes met the mocking face 
of the old beggar, who was leaning on her 
stick, in the shade of the fireplace, and 
looking at her. “She took the pin, the 
feather, and the box of ointment, and 
handed them back to her, crying out, 
‘Take all back. Woe to those that are 
not content with what God has given them. 
He gifted me according to his own wisdom, 
and I was not satisfied. Give to anyone 
that wishes for them, liberty, wit, beauty, 
riches I will be the innocent girl I was 
before, loving my friends, and doing them 
all the good in my power.’ 

“*Good!’ said the old woman; ‘you 
have stood the trial: let it profit you. I 
am your guardian angel; and now, that 
you are rightly disposed, you shall have a 
tranquil life, for God has promised peace to 
hearts of good will.’ 

* At these words she became a glorious 
angel, shedding the odour of incense and of 
the violet around, and then vanishing in a 
bright blaze. 

**Tephany pardoned Denis for wishing 
to sell her tears. Having become reason- 
able, she was satisfied with as much happi- 
ness as people commonly get in this world ; 
and Denis proved a good husband and stout 
labourer.” 


In Brittany, as elsewhere, the early 
missionaries were able to effect only 
a part of their cherished objeet. The 
people would keep up Baal-fires and 
other Pagan festivals, and still pay 
superstitious reverence to the mighty 
pillar-stones. But as the old heathen 
spirit weakened, they transferred to 
St. John the Baptist the honour of 
those hill-fires, which, in their insti- 
tution, burned the children that*were 
offered to Moloeh. Unwilling to re- 
nounce all respect to the men/irs or 
dallans,, they cut rudely-shaped 
crosses on them, perhaps, sprinkled 
them with holy water, an devoting 
them, as it were, to the service of the 
true God. The following fine legend 
illustrates this transfer of reverence, 
and illustrates one or two other bits 
of hoary superstition. It properly 
belongs to the Pays de Vannes :— 


* A pig. 
boast so proud a name. 


+ Dwarfs who amuse themselves dancing by moonlight on the heaths. 
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“THE STONE PILLARS OF PLOUHINEC. 

“ Plouhinec is a poor burgh beyond Hen- 
nebon, in the direction of the sea. You see 
around you nothing but moors or pine 
woods ; and the parish has not grass enough 
to support an ox, nor bran sufficient to 
fatten a descendant of the De Rohans.* 

“ But if the people are poor in corn and 
cattle, they have more stones than. would 
rebuild Lorient; and you find beyond the 
burgh a wide heath, in which the Kori- 
ganst have planted two rows of tall stones, 
which would pass for an avenue only that 
it leads to no place in particular. 

“Well, near the bank of the river Intel, 
there lived before now a man whose name 
was Marzinne,—a rich one too, for he could 
salt a little pig every year, eat as much 
black bread as he chose, and buy a new 
pair of sabots at Easter. So he was a 
proud man in the country, and had refused 
his sister, Rozen, to many young men who 
lived by the sweat of their brows. 

“Among these was Bernez, a_ brave 
labourer and good Christian, but who was 
born to no other possessions than a good 
disposition. He had known Rozen from 
the time she was a child, and according as 


she grew up his love grew strong. So the 
refusal of Marzinne was a great heart- 


break to him, but Rozen still let him visit 
her, talked to him, and sung to him, and 
at last Christmas Eve came round. 

“A wild storm hindered the family from 
going to midnight mass, and so they were 
all gathered in the kitchen along with many 
young neighbours, and Bernez among the 
rest. The master of the house wished to 
appear generous, and so he made them get 
ready a grand supper of puddings, and 
frumity sweetened with honey. So every 
one’s eyes were on the great pot, but Ber- 
nez’ eyes were fixed on Rozen. 

“But when the forms were set to the 
table, and the wooden spoons thrust into the 
dish, an old man pushed in the door, and 
wished good appetite to every one. It was 
a beggar of Pluvigner, who never went 
inside a church, and whom every honest 
person feared. He was accused of laying 
spells on people, of selling charms to prize- 
wrestlers, and some suspected him to bea 
wehr-wolf on particular nights. 

‘*However, as he bore the poor man’s 
coat, the farmer made him take a three- 
legged stool by the fire, and gave him a 
plate of what was going. When the wizard 
had done, Bernez took him to the outhouse 
where there was only a poor old ass and a 
lean bullock. The beggar lay down between 


Souvestre acknowledges his ignorance why the unclean animal should 


Some of them 


—the Teuz,—are friendly to man, and act as the drudging sprite or brownie ; others are 


rather malicious, and possess riches like our leprechauns. 


are evidently cognate words. 


Teuz and our Dubh (black) 

































































































































































































































































































































































them to get a little heat, and laid his head 
on a dry sod. 

“But as he was falling asleep, twelve 
o'clock struck, and the ass shook his long 
ears, and turned to the lean ox. ‘ Well, 
cousin,’ said he, in a friendly tone, ‘how 
have you been since I spoke to you last 
Christmas Eve?’ Instead of answering, 
the fellow with the horns cast a side-look 
on the beggar. ‘It is of little use,’ said he, 
at last, ‘that the Holy Trinity has given 
us the gift of speech on Christmas Day, 
because our forefathers assisted at the birth 
of the Saviour, if we are to have a rascal 
like that listening to us.’ ‘You are very 
proud, friend Horny,’ said the ass, in a gay 
tone. ‘I think I have greater reason to 
complain—I whose great, great, great, &c. 
grandmother carried the Redeemer into 
Jerusalem. Sign’s on it,—see the cross on 
my shoulders. Never mind, you may see 
the old sorcerer is fast asleep.’ 

** All his spells haven't enriched him,’ 
said the ox; ‘and he has damned himself 
for very little. The devil hasn’t even told 
him of the great chance he'd have in a few 
days.” ‘What chance?’ ‘ Don’t you know 
that once every hundred years, the pulvans 
(upright stones, dallans) of the heath of 
Plouhineec go to get a drink at the river 
Intel, and while they’re away, the treasures 
they cover are exposed?’ * Ah, I recollect ; 
but the stones come back so fast to their 
place that you can't get out of their way; 
and they will crush you if you have not 
about youa passion flower with a five-leaved 
shamrock.’ ‘And besides,’ added the ox, 
‘the treasures you carry away will crumble 
into dust if you don’t give a christened being 
in exchange.’ 

““* Ah, my dear beasts, my little hearts !’ 
said the beggar to himself, ‘ You have made 
me richer than all the burgesses of Vannes 
and Lorient. Ah, ha! the sorcerer of Plu- 
vigner will not damn himself for nothing 
after this day.” At daybreak he was out 
looking for the passion-flower and _five- 
leaved shamrock. But he had to go far 
into the country where the air was warm 
and the grass always green. At last he 
returned to Plouhinec. It was New Year's 
Eve, and he looked like a weazel that had 
just discovered the path to the pigeon-house. 

“As he wae passing over the waste he 
saw Bernez striking one of the stones with 
a pointed hammer. ‘Bless me!’ said the 
sorcerer, laughing: ‘do you wish to scoop a 
cabin out of this rock ?’ ‘No,’ said Bernez ; 
‘but I was without work, and I thought if 
I cut out a cross on one of these bewitched 
stones, God would remember it to me 
some day or other.’ ‘ You have something 
to ask of him then?’ said the old man. 
‘ All Christians have to ask the salvation of 
their souls,’ answered the young boy. ‘ And 
haven’t you something to say to him about 
Rozen ?” added the beggar, in a low tone. 
Bernez looked at him. ‘ Well, that's nei- 
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ther sin nor shame; and if I am after the 
young girl, it is only to bring her before 
the curé. But Marzinne must get a brother- 
in-law with more crowns than I have sous.’ 
‘And if I made you have more louis d’ors 
than Marzinne has crowns?’ said the sor- 
cerer. in a whisper. ‘You?’ ‘I!’ ‘What 
do you ask of me for it?’ ‘Nothing but 
remembrance in your prayers.’ ‘Then | 
need not put my soul in peril.’ ‘No, yeu 
need nothing but courage.’ So he told 
him how the treasures would be revealed, 
but he didn’t tell him how he could avoid 
the stones. The boy believed there was 
nothing wanted but courage and readiness. 
So he said, ‘Old man, there will be always 
a pint of my blood at your service for the 
information you've given me. Let me only 
finish the cross I have commenced, and I 
will meet you at the little fir grove.’ 

““* Well, what will you do,’ said the old 
man, as they were sitting together, ‘ when 
you have plenty of silver at command ?’ 
‘I will give Rozen everything she wishes 
for, and everything she ever wished 
for, from canvas to silk, from cakes to 
oranges.” *And when you have as much 
gold as you wish for?’ ‘I'll make Rozen’s 
relations rich, and the friends of the rela 
tions, and their friends, to the very bounds 
of the parish. ‘And when you have 
abundance of precious stones?’ ‘I'll make 
everyone in the world rich and happy ; 
and I'll tell them it was Rozen’s wish.’ 
While they were talking, the hour passed, 
and midnight came. 

* At the same moment they heard a great 
noise on the heath, and they saw by the 
light of the stars all the great stones quit 
their places, and rush on to the river of 
Intel. They descended the hill, brushing 
the earth, and crashing against each other 
like a troop of giants who had drank too 
freely. Thus, they passed by the men, 
pell-mell, and disappeared in the darkness. 

“Then the beggar rushed on to the 
heath, followed by Bernez, and in the places 
where stood a moment before the great 
standing stones, they saw pits filled to the 
brim with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Bernez gave a cry of admiration, and made 
the sign of the cross, but the sorcerer began 
at once to fill his bags, still keeping an ear 
towards the river. He filled his third sack 
while the young man was filling his canvas 
waistcoat pockets, and just then a hoarse 
murmur, like that of a coming storm, was 
heard at a distance. The dallans had got 
their draught, and were returning back to 
take up their stations. 

“They came on, stooping forward like 
race-runners, and bore down everything 
before them. When the young man per- 
ceived them he sprung up, crying, ‘O 
blessed Mary! we are lost!’ 

“*]T am safe, at all events,’ cried the 
wizard, taking in his hand the passion 
tlower and the five-leaved shamrock, ‘ for 
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Ihave my charm; but a christened man 
must die to secure my riches, and your evil 
angel put you on my path. Renounce your 
bride, and prepare for death.’ 

‘* While he spoke, the long file of stones 
had come to the spot, but he presented his 
magic bouquet, and it divided right and left, 
to run full on Bernez. He, seeing that all 
was over, fell on’ his knees in prayer, and 
was closing his eyes, when the great stone 
in front stopped at once, and barring the 
passage, stood there like a barrier to pro- 
tect him. 

‘* Bernez, all astonished, raised his head, 
and recognised the stone on which he had 
graven the cross. It was now a baptized 
stone, and henceforth could do no harm to 
a Christian man, It remained immovable 
before the young man, till all its comrades 
had gained their places. Then it flew like 
a sea-bird to resume its own, and encount- 
ered on its way the beggar, incumbered 
with his three sacks of gold. Seeing it 
sweeping down on him, he attempted to 
present his magic herbs, but the consecrated 
stone was no longer submissive to the en- 
chantments of the demon, and as it passed, 
it crushed the sorcerer like an insect. 

** Besides what he had gathered himself, 
Bernez had now the three sacks of the 
mendicant, and so was rich enough to 
espouse Rozen, and to rear as many 
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children as there are little ones in a wren's 
nest.” 


We have examined more than one 
collection of legends, and must give 
the palm to the Breton family, for 
the depth of thought, the skilful con- 
struction of the fable, and the pro- 
found religious sentiment ruling the 
greater partofthem. Asmight be read- 
ily supposed, they have a great many 
points of coincidence with the Irish 
and Scotch legendary remains. Many 
of them point to the early visits of 
missioners from Ireland, who, in 
failure of ordinary conveyance, went 
over the rough channel to them on 
broad flag-stones. However far off 
the birth-place of most of the legends, 
the later story-tellers gave them a 
firm, local possession in Armorica, 
and eliminated the pagan element as 
much as could be done. They are as 
characteristic of the grave, enthusi- 
astic, and melancholy people among 
whom they are popular, as the “ Fab- 
liaux” were of the lively, licentious, 
and witty Provencals of the middle 
ages. 


FOUNDLING, 


XX. 


THE WRITING IN THE BOOK. 


Mary F aces felt such anxiety and 
torture of mind, lest her cousin Mat 
might find means of injuring Arthur 
Hopton, that it brought on a feverish 
attack, which obliged her to remain 
in bed for some time. During her 
illness, Mrs. Drover treated her with 
much attention, and even went so far 
as to let her be removed from her 
garret-chamber to a large room con- 
taining some old-fashioned costly 
furniture, seldom used except when 
any guest of superior rank stopped at 
the inn. One day, Mary happened 
to espy from her bed, a bookcase 
standing in one corner of this apart- 
ment, and feeling weary of lying there 
without anything to divert her mind, 
she requested her grandmother to 
permit her to see some of the books 
contained in the case. 

“T’m going to sell them off to the 


man that keeps the bookstall at 
Tilby,” said Mrs. Drover, bringing 
over a number of volumes, some 
very old looking, with torn covers. 
“They’re all old useless things,” she 
added, tossing them on the bed, “ but 
there’s one that seems not so bad— 
maybe it’s a pretty story.” 

“But grandmother, this isn’t a 

rinted book, it is all writing from 
ors Bi to end,” said Mary, looking 
through the volume pointed out to 
her notice. 

“Well, maybe it’s a story for all 
that ; don’t you say that all stories 
are written just with common pens 
and ink before they’re printed? If 
you don’t like it, can’t you get 
another? But don’t tire yourself; 
I’m going away now for a little while, 
and you can look over the other 
books.” 
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The volume which had attracted 
the attention of Mary and her grand- 
mother, was of somewhat small size, 
covered by a brown leather cover, in 
outward appearance much like an 
ordinary book, except that it had 
been tied together by a piecé of faded 
green ribbon passed round the out- 
side. Oh, hand that last tied together 
that ribbon and formed that knot, 
did your owner ever dream of when 
and where, and by whom, it would be 
untied next ! 

The writing of the book was ex- 
tremely clear, though small, almost 
like print. It commenced in these 
words :— 

“ October 17th, 18—.—I have often 
thought of setting down my thoughts 
on paper, as I have no other outlet 
for them at present. There is no 
person near me in whom I can dare 
to confide, not a soul to sympathize 
with me. Sometimes it occurs to me 
that I might write to my old governess 
at H , but I dare not doso. It 
is frightful to be in possession of a 
secret like mine, fearful of betraying 
it or being in some way betrayed by 
others. And, then, bound by an oath 
that I must not break! Never in my 
whole life have I before felt what it 
is to be an orphan, without a friend 
or relative in the wide world. I feel 
like something guilty as I wander to 
and fro, shrinking from the fixed gaze 
of any eye. Often I think of running 
away altogether, but where can I fly 
to? I have no money beyond a few 
sovereigns, and every day I am dis- 
appointed by not getting a line from 
O——. I cannot read or sit still at 
my work. As soon as my school- 
room duties are over, I rush out of 
doors to remote parts of the demesne, 
and walk—walk for hours. And yet 
Mr. L--— and my pupils are all that 
I could wish or expect them to be. 
I suppose few people in my position 
were ever better treated than I am. 
When dear little M-—— flung her 
arms round my neck, this morning, 
and asked me why I looked so melan- 
choly, I could hardly help bursting 
into tears. Sweet child! How dif- 
ferently fate has cast her lot and 
mine! She, surrounded by all care, 
all luxury ; I, at her age, a poor waif 
thrown upon charity; but it is only of 
late these things came into my mind. 
Formerly I never dreamed of uttering 
wordofcomplaint. To-day, Mr.L—— 
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was at T——,, looking over the Alms- 
house. I daresay the inmates there 
are happy cae shut out from the 
cares of the world. 

“October 18th.—I passed a most 
restless night, sleeping little and 
thinking much, and ee when morn- 
ing dawned, I fell into a doze from 
which the housemaid startled me 
abruptly, not from any feeling of un- 
kindness, I am sure, but from thought- 
lessness. I must say that the ser- 
vants here treat me very respectfully, 
and I should be sorry to forget their 
esteem. The housekeeper, too, is 
friendly towards me, supplying me 
often with little dainties for supper, 
now when she fancies I look thin. 
Sometimes I feel so ashamed of myself 
for being such a deceiver! Again no 
letter for me in the post ; as usual, I 
walked out early to meet the post- 
boy. I have directed that my letters 
may not be put in the family post-bag, 
for fear handwritings might betray 
me. Once or twice I have fancied 
that the postmaster in the village 
might on this account suspect some- 
thing, and take advantage of the order 
to open my letters. Perhaps it wasa 
foolish thing for me to give it. Now, 
however, it cannot be helped ; I am 
always doing simple things, and then 
sorry for them afterwards. I have 
taken the precaution to write these 
jottings in a common-looking book, 
which I bought last week at T——, 
so that it may not attract particular 
notice if I ever happen to leave it 
lying about carelessly, which I hope 
may never be the case. What would 
become of me if it fell into the hands 
of an enemy! I got through my 
duties to-day very creditably. My 
little pupils are very affectionate, es- 
pecially the elder one. They walked 
out with me in the afternoon, while 
their mother drove to T——. I 
hardly like to go anywhere beyond 
the Park. When I feel so miserable 
and full of terror, what must be the 
feelings of other unfortunate creatures 
placed in a position somewhat akin 
to mine, but with no alleviation, no 
prospect of redress? I often think 
of that. I may have much cause for 
mortification and uneasiness of mind ; 
yet I am by no means hopeless. 
read a good deal to-day, and I have 
an idea that the post may bring me 
something to-morrow. 

“ October 19th.—Oh, disappoint- 
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ment again !—No letter. This is Sun- 
day, and I was obliged to go to church 
though scarcely able to move. I 
slept all through poor old Mr. W——’s 


sermon. Mrs, L—— said, after the 
service :—‘ You seemed very fatigued 
to-day ; Miss ——, are you not 
well? I felt rebuked, though the 


words were spoken kindly ; and [know 
I coloured fearfully. It might have 
been fancy, but it seemed to me that at 
dinner to-day, when Mrs. L—— spoke 
of how odd it was not hearing 
from O , She glanced at me ; 
felt ready to sink under the table. 
Could she suspect anything ? 

“ October 20th.—Again, no letter. 
When the post-boy made me aware of 
this fact to-day, I felt as if my head 
spun round. Could it be possible 
that I am deserted at this trying 
time? Oh,no! Iwill not for an instant 
entertain such an opinion. There 
may be false play of others intercept- 
ing my letters—illness, anything but 
treachery from him. 

“* Has any news come from Mr. 
O——Y? asked the lady’s maid to-day, 
when she left a pair of lace sleeves, 
which she had made-up for me, on my 
dressing-table. My guilty conscience 
makes me tremble at a shadow ; yet, 
it did seem as if the girl had more 
meaning in her question than she 
wished me to see through. If I had 
courage to trust anybody with even 
a part of my secret. I feel the most 
helpless of beings—consumed by a 
wish to throw myself on the mercy of 
somebody. I never was made to stand 
alone. Perhaps this girl might be- 
come my friend if I took her partly 
into my confidence. The worst of it 
is, how despicable I would seem by 
revealing everything short of the 
whole truth! I have no person to 
direct or advise me in the smallest 
matter, and I am perfectly aware of 
how inexperienced I am ; other peo- 
ple, younger than I am, appear to me 
so shrewd and sharp, that I feel very 
humble. I know how poate it is 
for me to go wrong, yet 1 cannot com- 
prehend the best course to take ; all 
is confusion and perplexity. I may 
have hurried myself into a labyrinth, 
from which it will be hard to get 
back. Well, there is death always at 
hand to rid me of my sufferings. God 
grant that I may never be tempted to 
terminate my own life ; yet I feel as 
if any sudden blow would soon lay 
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me prostrate. What I dread most of 
anything, at present, is the bare 
idea of being abandoned to my own 
resources, fettered and bound as I 
am. 

“November Ist.—I wrote nothing 
for many days, having suffered too 
much mental and bodily pain to think 
of noting my feelings down on paper. 
All the time I endeavoured to rise 
early as usual, and teach my pupils, 
but the effort was a severe one, after 
passing sleepless nights of great tor- 
ture. Already I fancy I hear Mrs. 
L—— say, that she fears my health 
will not permit me to continue the 
arduous task of instructing her 
daughters, politely hinting that I 
should resign in favour of some more 
efficient teacher. I have now aban- 
doned all hope of hearing from O——. 
If cast out from this house, where 
shall I go? Ihave just seven pounds 
in my possession, and a few articles 
of jewellery, which being gifts—the 
only gifts that anyone ever gave me— 
I should be sorry to part with. 
There is one thing certain, I must 
make up my mind to go away before 
anything is suspected, and I am de- 
sired to leave the house as one who 
has brought disgrace upon my em- 
ployers. Every day I feel more and 
more the necessity of forming some 
= of action, and yet it seems that 

grow only more powerless and weak 
as time passes. 

“November 12th.—Last night I 
walked out for an hour in the moon- 
light. It was a still, bright night. 
I dare say it was imprudent to remain 
so long in the open air at so late an 
hour ; yet it soothed me to do so. I 
paused sometimes to look up at the 
clear sky, dotted with innumerable 
stars, and a feeling of awe crept over 
me as I watched them brightening 
and fading—seeming to vanish, and 
then shine out again clearer than ever, 
as I gazed. Oh, mighty universe! 
what a mere speck am I—smaller 
even than a speck on your surface ! 
I thought of the insignificance of hu- 
man ®eings and their petty cares. In 
the excitement of the moment I called 
out—‘ Oh, my God! look down upon 
me in thy great mercy, and teach 
me how to act!’ And then I thought— 
suppose God’s ears were deaf to my 
cry ; that I was one of the many 
creatures doomed to some terrific 
fate. Have I not read of hundreds 
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of, victims who have fallen under 
chastisement too hard to bear? The 
soft breath of the night wind stirred 
the bare branches of the trees ; in its 
murmurs I seemed to recognise a 
a voice that said—‘ You are indeed 
one.of the doomed ones of the earth.’ 
I know the excited state of my feel- 
ings at present leads me to imagine 
many strange things, which I might 
take for presentiments of coming evil, 
but I must endeavour to banish such 
foolish fancies. When I returned to 
the house, after my late walk, Mrs. 
G—— came to say she had a nice piece 
of pigeon-pie and a custard for my 
supper. Good woman! I could not 
eat a morsel of either; but for fear of 
disappointing her, I hid some of both 
away in a cupboard, and I suppose 
they will fall to the share of the cats. 
Mrs. G is the most starched and 
particular of women ; her ideas of 
female propriety are of extreme rigi- 
dity ; yet I see beneath her external 
coating much humanity. Somehow 
she has always treated me with pe- 
culiar indulgence. I think, generally 
speaking, I have met with less rigour 
during my lonely life than might 
have been expected. One reads in 
many tales accounts of the ill-treat- 
ment of governesses by employers 
and their servants ; yet surely nothing 
of that sort has fallen to my lot. 
never ask a domestic to do anything 
for me that he or she hesitates to exe- 
cute the order; and both Mr. and 
Mrs. L treat me most kindly. 
How have I repaid them ? 

“ November 4th.—I have not ceased 
to hope yet. If O—— were dead, 
surely somebody would write and say 
so. Even if ill, he would get an at- 
tendant to acquaint his friends of it. 
Mr. and Mrs. L—— do not seem to 
take the matter very seriously, and 
that supports me a little. To-day 
things seem to look brighter. I feel 
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almost buoyant ; the air is clear and 
bracing ; there is bright sunshine and 
gossamer spreading over all outward 
things. Perhaps all my despair may 
vanish quickly. Oh, if a letter would 
come by to-morrow’s post, explaining 
wie | my fears ! 

“November 5th.—I got up early 
this morning, and hurried out to meet 
the post-boy. Alas! he had no letter 
for me. However I must endeavour 
to keep up for a little time longer. I 
find a great relief in writing down my 
feelings. I wonder it never came into 
my head to keep a journal before. 
Perhaps some day I shall be showing 
this to O——. Nothing particular 
occurred to-day. My little pupils 
learned their lessons well, and we all 
drove out in the pony phaeton. 

“ November 20th.—Great agony ! 
It is certain that I am suspected ! 
What is to become of me I cannot 
tell. That I should leave this place 
as soon as possible seems evident. 
Even with the little money I possess 
I might be able to get to London, and 
remain there till some tidings are 
heard of O——. I wrote to him yes- 
terday, directing my letter to the Club 
that he generally goes to in town, 
so that if he calls there he may get it. 
I intend also to direct one to him at 
the —— Hotel, which is the one he 
always putsup at. Mrs. G has 
just sent a servant to beg that I will 
go to her. What can she want at 
this hour? My heart fails me, but I 
must obey the summons.” 

Mary Flaggs had read thus far 
when some curious thoughts began to 
flit through her mind, and she laid 
down the book to reflect, determining, 
however, to look over it again at some 
other time ; and then she lay quiet 
till her grandmother came back to her, 
when she put the manuscript volume 
under her pillow without mentioning 
a word of its contents. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A LEGEER. LORD DULHEADIE, 


Miss LipwE 1 remained in her room 
for a very long time after reading the 
letter which had so unexpectedly 
reached her. It was not merely once 
that she readit, but many times ; and 
whether the feelings that it awoke 
were those of anxiety or gladness, she 
could scarcely determine. That she 


was powerfully agitated by it could 
not be doubted. The reader probably 
has already surmised from whom it 
came, and would like perhaps to read 
a copy of it in full. Thus it ran:— 


“ My pear Miss Lipwe.i,—After 
many struggles I have come to the 
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determination that I must write to 
you to explain fully why I have thus, 
in spite of your entreaties, quitted my 

t at Larch Grove, just as [ was 

ginning to be of some use there. I 
cannot permit you to consider me 
capricious or ungrateful. Weak, silly, 
mad I may have been, but never 
unmindful of your good opinion, or 
regardless of the interests of your 
family. There is no use in trying to 
soften my confession either to you-or 
myself by much of prelude. It is 
with extreme pain I attempt to make 
known the sentiments that have 
dwelt longer in my heart than I was 
perhaps aware of. I do so without 
any of the suspense that. agitates 
most men in my position, for I feel 
perfectly sure that I have not the 
smallest reason tohope. I expect no 
answer to this letter ; neither do I 
wish for one ; and on this account 
will withhold my address. We will 
in all probability never meet again in 
this life, and it is far better for me 
that we should not. In plain terms, 


- Miss Lipwell, I must explain that for 
some time I have loved you most 
distractedly and most hopelessly. In 
vain I endeavoured to struggle with 


my feelings. Day by day, week after 
week, I was only growing more and 
more wretched. Never had I believed 
that it would be possible to feel so 
utterly crushed from such a cause ; 
but gradually I became enervated and 
listless; my duties in the parish 
weighed heavily on me; at length I 
found that I was only performing 
them mechanically. y heart was 
not in them. I feared that in time 
I would sink into such a state as 
would make me neglect them altoge- 
ther. Was I justified then in keeping 
up a show of work that I was only 
doing by halves? My conscience 
answered in the negative. I knew 
well that as long as I remained in the 
neighbourhood of Larch Grove I would 
only become more deeply plunged in 
misery. By keeping aloof from the 
Manor I hoped to lay my mind to my 
duties, and for a time did feel some 
benefit by it ; but latterly my attend- 
ance there was frequently required, 
and it was impossible for me to 
refuse to go, without appearing very 
extraordinary. My own sense told 
me that the only thing to do was to 
leave the spot eats: The reso- 
lution was terrible and painful ; but 
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like some poor wretch who consents 
to lose a limb rather than sacrifi¢e 
his life, I determined to put it into 
execution. . Careless as to whither I 
went ; broken in heart and spirit ; 
unable to undertake any further 
clerical duties—at least for a time— 
I thus quitted a place that, in spite of 
my misery, had grown most dear to 
me. The old parsonage had long been 
invested, in my eyes, with a peculiar 
charm, which extended over the 
grounds of Larch Grove. Were I to 
live a hundred years I could never 
cease to remember with feelings of 
the deepest interest, every spot of 
that demesne where I have so often 
walked at all hours, in all seasons. I 
know not if you can now call to mind 
a walk that you took with me one 
early summer morning more than two 
years ago. We had both happened 
to visit poor old Mrs. Webster toge- 
ther ; and in leaving her cottage I 
accompanied you to the Manor. On 
the way there we encountered Mrs. 
Juggs, who was in a very excited 
state. She let fall some expressions 
that struck a dagger into my soul. I 
feared they offended you, for I saw 
that they gave you much agitation. 
From that morning I understood more 
of my own feelings than I had done 
before. I was startled, dismayed, 
wretched. I fancied many miserable 
things—that you wished to avoid me; 
that my presence was perplexing to 
you, though I knew well the gentle- 
ness of your disposition and manners 
would not allow you to betray these 
feelings palpably. I may have been 
altogether mistaken. It is probable 
that you never thought twice of the 
matter; but for months I experienced 
great unhappiness. I know that there 
are women who resent admiration or 
love from any man that they cannot 
in return regard with preference ; 
and on the other hand, that there are 
women who, from a spirit of coquetry, 
rejoice in winning a heart, though it 
be broken by their triumph ; but to 
neither of these classes do you belong, 
unles$ I am indeed most wonderfully 
deceived. I feel sure you will not 
scorn or condemn me ; yet it is most 
painful to me to make this confession 
of sentiments so long carefully con- 
cealed. Only that I cannot bear you 
to judge me too harshly, I would 
never have done so at all. 

“And now I must say adieu, thank- 

20 
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ing you for all your former kindness, 
and trusting that it may never be your 
lot to suffer as I suffer now. 
“ Believe me, 
“Your sincere friend, 
“ GrorcE Raynor.” 


The letter, as the writer intimated, 
contained no note of the place from 
whenee it was written ; it bore the 
London post-mark, and that was all 
the clue that could be obtained as to 
where it came from. Maria’s heart 
beat with many different feelings as 
she thought over it. She was loved, 
and that was great happiness to her ; 
but if she never answered Mr. Ray- 
nor, how would he ever know that 
this was the case? In his diffidence 
and utter hopelessness he had not 
dared to ask for a reply to his letter, 
or even to leave it in Miss Lipwell’s 

ower to send him one if she wished. 

erhaps this little tract, so expressive 
of modesty and distrust, touched the 
young girl more than anything else 
connected with the letter. 

“Tt is because I am an heiress,” 
she thought a little sadly, “that he 
will not'venture to ask for any an- 
swer. He fears that wealth must 
have wealth—that the rich and the 
poor cannot be matched together.” 

That letter was very precious to 
her ; preserved as a treasure of great 
worth, and read, day after day, many 
times over. The idea that she might 
yet meet him again never abandoned 

er entirely. Evenif he did not dare 
to seek her any more of himself, 
chance might re throw them toge- 
ther at some future period. Maria 
was very sanguine, and built her 
Chateaux en gne im all imagin- 
able forms. Yet, among all their 
varied shapes, she never hit upon 
anything resembling the reality in 
store for her. Poor Shick aleibed 
mortals that we are! we rarely anti- 
cipate the truth. Mrs. Lipwell was 
anxious to get her elder daughter 
married. Maria had never been a 
favourite, or even a tolerably beloved 
child ; yet still, it would reflect eredit 
on the mother if the daughter found 
a good alliance. It was highly pro- 
voking, then, that the young lady 
would not make herself agreeable 
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enough to attract wealthy, high-born 
suitors. Nobody suspected that her 
heart was already given to an obscure 
individual. Yet she did not escape 
annoyance; and at length, feeling that 
something must be done to forward 
her matrimonial plans, Mrs. Lipwell, 
not being able to es her daughters 
to London, determined to invite two 
distant relatives of her own to spend 
some time at Larch Grove. ese 
people were Lady Mary Dowton, a 
widow, and her brother, Lord Dul- 
headie, a somewhat elderly bachelor 
peer, of small income, and greatly out 
at elbows. He had long been on the 
look out for a rich wife, and durin 
Maria's first seasons in London ha 
aid’ her some attention. He was 
ikewise connected with families in 
the Lipwells’ county, and had latterly 
met her at quiet dinner parties in the 
neighbourhood of Larch Grove. It 
would be well for Maria to be a 
countess, even though her husband 
might be in embarrassed circum- 
stances, thought the mother. Rank 
was a great consideration, and her 
own large fortune could supply de- 
ficiencies on the other side. do now, 
to the great distress of the poor girl, 
Lord Dulheadie and his sister came 
to the Manor, and she was expected 
to receive his attentions complacently. 
He was a stupid, uninteresting man, 
unlikely to attract any woman ; but 
in her own house Maria could not 
treat him with indifference. Her only 
moments of happiness were when he 
was out shooting with Arthur Hop- 
ton, who was good-natured enough to 
entertain him to the best of his 
ability. Lady Mary was a shrewd, 
clever woman, very anxious to catch 
Miss Lipwell for her brother’s wife ; 
so that the poor girl was distreased 
upon all sides, and quite unequal to 
contend against all the manceuvring 
of her mother, and her suitor’s sister. 
He was always beside her in the 
walks, rides, and drives through the 
country, which were planned for the 
visitors’ amusement ; and at dinner, 
Mrs. Lipwell always contrived that he 
should sit next to her. Soon it was 
spread all through Tilby and the 
neighbourhood that Miss Lipwell waa 
to marry Lord Dulheadie. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


DAVID WYNNE GETS INTO DISGRACE. 


Dvupine all this time David Wynne 
and his wife held the posts of master 
and matron of the Tilby Almshouse. 
Many of the inmates of sixteen years 
ago were now gone to their long 
hemes. The maniac, the idiot, the 
poor cripple, had passed away, and 
were succeeded byothers,whoshouted 
laughed with idiotic laugh, or hobbled 
along on crutches just as their prede- 
cessors had done. We have the poor 
for ever among us indeed. No fear 
that the almshouse would ever be 
deserted. Yet Sukey Sparrow lived 
on still, now bordering on eighty, past 
all labour, unfit even to nurse a pau- 
per infant, eating the bread of charity 
and never stirring without the walls 
of the great almshouse yard. She 
still possessed all her mental faculties, 
and her memory of the past never 
deserted her. David Wynne’s daugh- 
ters were now grown up young 
women, very dashing, teablenalig 
dressed girls, thinking of little except 
vanity, though their father somehow 


was not pane and his wife 


we regret to say, become habitual 
drunkards—one leading on the other 
to vice. Thus the business of the 
almshouse was neglected, the paupers 
were more harshly treated than ever; 
and as Mr. Lipwell seldom, indeed 
never, latterly attended the board 
days, David met with frequent repri- 
mands and warnings from the gentle- 
men of the committee, who cared not 
for hurting his feelings as his kind 
patron might have done. Indeed 
some of them disliked Wynne very 
much, and would have been glad to 
wrest the wand of office from him 
entirely. Reports reached Mrs. Lip- 
well of the unworthy conduct of her 
husband’s favourite. She had never 
liked David, and she was ready enough 
to believe his behaviour reprehen- 
sible. Sir Thomas Combely, who was 
aparticular friend of Lord Dulheadie, 
represented to her that if things went 
on at the almshouse as they existed 
at present, all order would be de- 
stroyed. The paupers were neglected. 
the accounts of the establishment all 
confused, the expenses far too great. 
In short, affairs called loudly for 
amendment. Under these circum- 


stances Mrs. Lipwell herself proceeded 
to visit the almshouse, accompanied 
thither by Lord Dulheadie and Lady 
Mary Dowton, the latter of whom, 
to use a vulgar expression, liked hav- 
ing “a finger in every pie,” and was 
glad to have an opportunity of ex- 
amining into whatever was wron 
anywhere. At this time Wynne had 
become a bloated, red-faced man, 
gray-haired, but stout looking enough, 
and still active in brain, in spite of 
his dissipated habits. He received 
Mrs. Lipwell and her companions 
with much pomp and respect at first; 
but, on finding out that they were all 
come there to inspect and find fault, 
he grew surly by degrees, making 
short answers, and dropping all re- 
spectful titles, such as “my lord,” 
“my lady,” as he replied to the eom- 
ments of the trio. 

* Are you happy here; and do you 
get enough to eat?” inquired Lady 

fary of a poor creature just released 
from the punishment of the shower- 
bath, awarded for some trifling 
offence. 

“ No, I aint,” she replied ; “nobody 
could be. Weall hate David Wynne, 
for he’s the cruelest, wickedest man 
on God’s earth. Didn’t he flog little 
Joe Tadly last week so hard, when he 
was drunk, that he killed him dead !” 

“ What!” said her Ladyship, in 
horror. “Mr. Wynne, what does she 
mean ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
Wynne, coolly. “She’s a raving, 
crabbed old thing !” 

“ Ay, raving, of course ; but let the 
ladies ask about Joe, and they'll know 
maybe if I’m right.” And thus set 
upon the scent of a most foul act of 

ynne’s, Mrs. Lipwell, by much 
ereee arenes and shrewd inquiry, 
actually discovered that David, in a 
fit of drunken rage, had flogged a poor 
deformed boy so severely that he 
died two days after in one of the cells 
of the almshouse, and was forthwith 
buried without having received medi- 
cal treatment, or having excited any at- 
tention, except among a few of the 
almshouse inmates who dared not 
bring the matter into public notice. 
Lord Dulheadie even was roused 
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from his usual apathetic state by 
hearing of this dreadful inhumanity, 
and expressed much indignation in 
presence of the wretched culprit. 

“The boy didn’t dieof the beating,” 
said Wynne, doggedly; “he was sub- 
ject to sudden attacks, and he got one 
of them in the cell. No boy of his age 
could have been injured by the few 
strokes I gave him.” 

“ If he was a delicate child, so much 
the worse for you to have beaten 
him,” said Lord Dulheadie, getting 
quite bright-witted in his indignation. 

“ Folks have no right to come here 
prying about when the humour takes 
them,” at length exclaimed Wynne, 
who may not have been quite sober ; 
“it’s Mr. Lipwell’s business, and no 
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one else’s, to look after this alms- 
house !” 

This speech caused Mrs. Lipwell’s 
eyes to flash fire. She said nothing 
more to Wynne; but from that hour 
he detested her and Lord Dulheadie. 
They had brought him into open dis- 
grace among the paupers, after-all his 
years of pomp and tyranny over them. 
Perhaps they might be the means of 
removing him altogether from his 
high post. 

“Then, as I stand here a living 
man,” he vowed in the secret recess- 
es of his heart, “I'll make them re- 
pent their prying this day. If everI 
have it in my power I'll bring Mrs. 
Lipwell low to the ground !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MARY FLAGGS CONTINUES HER READING. 


As soon as her grandmother left her 
again, Mary Flaggs began reading 
over the book which she had con- 
cealed under her pillow ; and her in- 
terest being much roused, she passed 
from page to page without ceasing. 
The next passage that she arrived at 
was this :— 

“December ist.—All is over now. 
I cannot bring myself to write down 
all that has transpired of late. The 
humiliation and misery I have suf- 
fered—the indifference I was obliged 
to assume—the tears I suppressed 
while in the presence of others—and 
the oceans I shed in secret. Let it 
pass for ever from my mind. Pos- 
sessed of a hundred sovereigns I was 
sent from the house by order of Mr. 
and Mrs. L——. And I left it this 
morning under the escort of a coarse- 
looking man, who is fortunately too 
hardened to think very deeply about 
me or my affairs. It is the middle of 
the night now ; and by a subterfuge 
I have persuaded W —— to postpone 
any further travelling till to-morrow. 
I feigned illness, which I am glad I 
do not really feel. I am wonderfully 
strong this night after all I have gone 
through. The hostess of the inn 
where I am now stopping seems a 
hearty, good-natured soul; I have 
ventured to confide partly in her ; 
and have promised her ten pounds if 
she will get me secretly from this 
place before my escort is awake in 


the morning. She thinks she under- 
stands my position, and I cannot un- 
deceive her ; but she evidently pities 
me, and has agreed to let me travel in 
the waggon, which is to set off long 
before dawn to-morrow. In a very 
few hours I will be on the way to 
London instead of Liverpool, as was 
intended. Once there I shall be safe ; 
and I shall try to earn my bread in 
whatever way I can. Mrs. D——, the 
inn-keeper’s wife, says she will write 
a line on my behalf to her daughter, 
who keeps a lodging-house in Lon- 
don ; and through her means I may 
get employment in any way, however 
humble. Perhaps I was imprudent 
to confide so much in Mrs. D——. 

told her of what money I had with 
me ; and now I think I was wrong to 
do so; but I am very nervous, and 
full of forebodings. It is impossible 
for me to sleep this night, so I write 
on from having nothing else to do. 
How I long for the approach of the 
waggon that is to convey me to town! 
Long before W—— is awake I shall 
be far out of reach of this hamlet. 
Will the time ever come when I will 
be in prosperity and happiness—an 
honoured, respected being? Thank 
God, though others may despise me, 
I need not despise myself. Even this 
last subterfuge practised against Mr. 
L——and his employé may yet be 
explained and pardoned. How could 
any one expect that a person in my 
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position would banish herself to a far 
off land? And if I had openly re- 
fused to go to America, I might Gos 
starved. As it is, Mr. L will 
get rid of me as effectually—at least 
for a time—as if I had left England. 
The clock has struck three. In an 
hour I will bé off. Somebody has 
just gone down stairs. What a fear- 
ful thing it would be if W—— had 
overheard my conference with Mrs. 
D——., and was on the watch to pre- 
vent my escape in the waggon! The 
very idea makes me freeze! I be- 
lieve I fell asleep for some time over 
the paper, for now the clock has 
struck four. [ must stop for the pre- 
sent. The rain pours fearfully, and 
there is a wild storm of wind. I hear 
the waggon wheels grating under- 
neath. Now for liberty ! 

“ December 3rd.—Late at night the 
slow-going vehicle arrived in London. 
I am now in the lodging-house be- 
longing to Mrs. D’s daughter and son- 
in-law. It isa very old, dismal-look- 
ing house, standing in an obscure 
street of the city, and can only be re- 
sorted to by very low people ; yet the 
young woman seems a kind creature, 
and she is very civil to me. I wonder 
what that horridman, W——, thought 
when he found I had disappeared. I 
trust Mr. L—— will not blame him 
for my delinquency. I got off as 
safely as possible from the inn. It 
was pitch dark, and still blowing ter- 
ribly when I entered the great covered 
waggon in which I sat among various 
packages, glad of any place to stow 
myself. I gave Mrs. D the ten 
pounds I promised, and she, in return, 
handed me the letter to her daughter 
here. I left my trunk at the inn, 
thinking it best not to hamper myself 
with it. I took care that it should 
contain nothing I cared for. How- 
ever, all the way to London I felt 
nervous, and fearful of pursuit ; the 
slow journey was very trying and 
wearisome ; and when, in the depth 
of night, I arrived at this lodging- 
house, I felt faint with fatigue. The 
young woman of the house was still 
up. I found her with a baby in her 
arms sitting alone at the kitchen fire. 
She seemed to have been weeping ; 
but when I gave her the letter from 
her mother she brightened up a little. 
From what I have since observed, I 
think she has a bad husband. In- 
deed Mrs. D—— spoke to me some- 
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thing of this. He is a surly, savage- 
looking creature, who seems to treat 
her as a slave ; and she is almost as 
submissive as one. The baby is a 
pretty little thing, very small and 
fragile, and seems the only thing the 
poor broken-hearted mother has to 
make her life happy. 

“ December 12th.—I am still here ; 
and though I have written often to 
O——, have got no reply to any 
letter. The fearful idea seizes me 
that he has abandoned me altogether ; 
if so, I must only try to bear with his 
desertion. In this house I am treated 
most kindly by the poor woman who 
acts as mistress. The husband is 
only occasionally at home. The more 
I see of him, the more I dislike him ; 
infact [feel an unaccountable dread of 
him. I generally go down in the even- 
ing to sit in the parlour below stairs 
with my hostess, and her husband is, 
of course, sometimes there. The 
pretty little child, Mary, is an amuse- 
ment to me. She has already learned 
to smile when I approach; and I 
often nurse it to relieve the poor 
mother of the burthen. There is 
only one servant in the house, a 
wretched-looking old woman, scarcely 
able to hobble from one room to 
another, yet expected to do much 
work. At present, I am the only 
lodger here ; and I think my host and 
hostess are rather badly off, or else 
the former spends all the money on 
himself, for the poor woman is ill 
clad, and seems in great poverty. She * 
borrowed asovereign of me this morn- 
ing, though I do not yet owe half 
that sum; but I gave it willingly. 
My own misfortunes make me pity 
those of others far more than for- 
merly. What a mine of wealth those 
hundred bright sovereigns seem to 
my eyes! I often count them over. 
Indeed, I was foolishly doing so last 
evening up in my room when old Peg, 
the servant, suddenly entered, and 
there was the great golden pile lying 
on the table before me, distinctly re- 
vealed by the candle-light. I hastily 
threw them back into the bay, but 
they made a great jingle, and I 
thought the old woman looked over at 
me while I was picking them up by 
threes and fours. She has a wicked, 
wonderful eye—that old Peg ; I won- 
der what her history is. She must 
have seen much of life, in a certain 
degree, during her long existence. 
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“December 13th.— y eget host- 
ess and her husband a great 
—_ last evening. I heard them 

isputing from my own room. I 
heard her say in a tone of great ex- 
citement that she would leave him, 
and take her child along with her, to 
beg through the world rather than 


‘remain under that roof. He declared 


she durst not attempt such a thing. 
The child was his ; the law gave it 
entirely to him, and she was his pro- 
perty also! How strange it is that 
the law protects the strong rather 
than the weak; and how equally 
strange that the most brutal, ignorant 
man is aware of the power the law 
gives him over his wife and children 
—the children that she has borne in 
agony at the peril of her own life! 
It seems to me that man and woman 
have not equal rights, at all in this 
world. This idea has possessed me 
of late ; but then I am only a poor, 
simple creature. Wiser heads than 
mine have probably framed our laws. 
Women are, at all events, not quite 
in such slavery now as they were in 
the times of the old Romans, when a 
man had power to kill wife or child 
if he liked. Our laws are not quite 
so cruel as those of the olden time. 
Eighteen hundred years hence how 
much farther will civilization and en- 
lightenment have advanced? I was 
too nervous to go down to sit with 
the people below last night. I dreaded 
to remain in the room with that fear- 
ful man, who could use such brutal 
language to his wife. I think I will 
leave this lodging as soon as possible. 
All night in bed I lay awake, fancy- 
ing I heard people going about the 
house, and even approaching my own 
door, which unfortunately has no bolt 
nor lock. At last I got up and walked 
about the room, feeling as if suffo- 
cated. To-day my hostess seemed a 
little sullen and dogged even towards 
me. She asked me actually for fifteen 
shillings ; and when I replied that I 
feared I had not change to that 
amount, she said, “Oh, then, I dare 
say you have plenty of gold ; it’s easy 
to change a sovereign.” So feeling a 
sort of dread of refusing her, I went 
up stairs and brought down a sove- 
reign on the spot. But I must go away 
from this. I will die if I remain here. 

“December 15th.—I was very ill 
all yesterday, and in the evening, 
when the woman asked me to go down 
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stairs for company, I felt actually 
afraid not to ounply with the re- 
quest. Her husband was at home, 
and they seemed to have forgotten 
their late quarrel. There was a good 
supper on the table ; and what struck 
me with a curious, creeping feeling of 
horror, was the appearance of a large 
peculiar-looking knife lying amongst 
the eatables. It seemed like a@ 
butcher’s knife—so large, strong and 
sharp-looking ; I dare say the wo- 
man saw my eyes fixed upon the for- 
midable-looking weapon, for she made 
an observation respecting it, saying, 
it was a knife used for ousting up 
meat, and had belonged to her hus- 
band’s father, who had been a 
butcher. In a short time after it was 
removed from the table ; but, some- 
how, it made an extraordinary im- 
pression on my mind. 

“January 3rd.—A long while has 
elapsed since I last wrote in my 
journal, and now I have seized the 
opportunity, while Mrs. Cumber is out 
of the room, to write a few lines. 
Much has happened to me since the 
last day's events were recorded. I am 
the mother of a living, breathing hu- 
man being—a little creature, tiny as 
a doll. Mrs. Cumber (I will write 
her name plainly, since I no longer 
care whether my journal is read or 
not,) was most kind to me for the 
last fortnight ; she is delighted with 
the baby, and puts it to sleep, in the 
day-time, in the cradle beside her 
own. How sweet the two pretty 
little things look together! To my 

reat relief, Stephen Cumber has 
on away for ten days, and I think 
his wife rather rejoices at his absence 
also. I have bought some nice 
clothes for my little daughter, and 
have made a few trifling presents to 
Mrs. ‘Cumber for hers. May the 
dreadful “Steve,” as his wife calls 
him, stay away ’till I can leave this !” 

And now Mary Flaggs threw the 
book aside once more, with-a a. 
modic movement, murmuring half 
aloud the words, “Steve Cumber !” 
A sort of cold dey gathered upon her 
~ forehead ; a feeling of nervous 

orror oppressed her for many 
minutes before she could compose 
herself to continue reading the jour- 
nal. But it was impossible for her to 
relinquish the perusal of it altogether, 
agitated though she was. It was 
thus continued :— 
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“ Janu 10th.—I am still very 
weak, and Mrs. Cumber is so kind to 


me I cannot bring myself to leave 
her, especially now, when her hus- 
and is away. She says he often re- 
mains from home for months at a 
time, and then comes back and takes 
whatever money there is in the house, 
and goes off again. The poor ereature 
has begun to confide her cares to me ; 
she says she eloped with Stephen 
Cumber, who was employed as an 
ostler at her father’s inn, and that 
for a long while her parents would 
hold no communication with her. 
Almost from the first week of their 
marriage her husband treated her 
cruelly. ‘At first I had a ‘good 
spirit, she said, ‘but gradually I 
hadn’t a bit left. It wasn’t because 
he beat me or ill-used me that I got 
so downhearted-like, but because I 
couldn’t get away from him. People 
said, a married woman should bear 
all her husband’s wilfulness and 
wickedness, no matter how bad he 
was, when once she had tied herself 
to him ; and I knew that ifI did run 
off from him, nobody would employ 
me in any respectable way, unless I 
could get a character, and say who I 
was, and all about my husband’s be- 
haviour to me. So I felt like a pri- 
soner in chains, and three beautiful 
children all died off, one after ano- 
ther ; and now I’ve only this little 
puny girl, that may die, too; and 
though it would break my heart to 
see her dead, yet, I know it would be 
well for her to be taken out of this 
world, that’s such a sorrowful place 
for so many women. There’s a com- 
fortable almshouse near where you 
_eame from, ma’am, that I often wish 
my little Mary was safe in ; 1 know 
it well, for I was apprenticed to a 
dressmaker in the town, and I used 
to go sometimes to see the people 
living there. If ever I’d escape from 
my husband—that is, if he got worse 
than he’s now, I would just try to 
drop my child in that almshouse ; 
and then I’d strive to work for my 
living the best way I could, ’till 
I'd have enough to get Mary back to 
me.’ Poor wretched woman ! I can- 
not help feeling deeply for her ; she 
seems so utterly broken-spirited. 

“ February 20th.—I am so occupied 
with my baby, that I do not care 
for writing down my thoughts, as 

formerly. Indeed, there is nothing 
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to say of a particular kind. Mrs. 
OCumber and I get on well together ; 
she understands all about my anxiety 
to get letters, and often walks to 
O——’s club and hotel to inquire for 
them, but, alas! in vain. I think he 
must be dead. How coolly I can 
write the words! We never know 
how much we can bear till the trial 
comes. My child was christened by 
the name of Sarah—after myself ; 
she is so delicate I fear she cannot 
live, but still she seems quite as 
strong as little Mary Cumber. 

“February 28th.—Mrs. Cumber 
tells me that it is only of late her 
family have begun to take any notice 
of her, though they are not cordial 
yet. She says her father’s circum- 
stances are not near so good as they 
were ; and from some hints she drops 
occasionally, I glean that he is not 
nearly so honest as her mother, who, 
at the same time, was very much more 
enraged at her marriage than he was. 
To my surprise, she told me her 
father and husband were coming to 
her early next week. 

“March 6th,—I would have tried 
to suit myself in other lodgings upon 
hearing that Cumber was to be home 
so soon, only I felt too ill all the week 
to go out, and he came back yesterday 
with his father-in-law, win looks 
worse dressed and more shabby than 
he did three months ago. Cumber 
himself is just the same wretched- 
looking man as before. When I came 
up to my room unexpectedly this 
morning, I found old Peg standing 
very near the drawer where I keep 
my money, and I had forgotten the 
key in it! Treally am a very sijly 
creature. Mrs. Cumber’s father is 
going to stay for some time here ; as 
he is come to London upon business. 
Baby was so ill last night, I thought 
it was dying, but Mrs. Cumber, who 
understands infantine ailments, ad- 
ministered a rapid cure. 

“March 11th—I am now very 
much prostrated. My hostess has 
requested me, in a very extraordi- 
nary wild manner, to leave her lodg- 
ings, as she wants to let them to 
some one else ; but she requests me 
not to say anything of my leaving 
them to any other person im the 
house. ‘ But, I cannot go to-day,’ I 
said, in surprise, ‘I could not pack 
up my clothes so hastily ; besides, I 
am very weak and ill.’ ‘ No matter 
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for that,’ said she, in that sullen 
dogged way she sometimes assumes, 
especially when her husband is at 
home ; ‘go when I ask you, if you 
please ; ie been kind enough to 
you, and you might oblige me.’ I felt 
mortified, and said I would certainly 
take my departure that evening ; and 
T have begun to pack up my few 
clothes and books. I dare say I will 
be ready to depart in two hours. It 
is a wild stormy day ; oh, so bleak 
and fearful! And must I leave the 
house in all this storm of wind 
and snow? Thank Goodness, no. 
Mrs. Cumber has just come to say 


Here the journal ended abruptly. 
Mary Flaggs turned over page after 
page of blank paper, in a state of 
much excitement. 

“T know who all these people 
were!” she exclaimed, sinking back 
on her pillow, while the dusk of the 
winter afternoon already stole over 
all objects. “I am the child of 
Stephen and Mary Cumber! The 
man who is staying under this roof, 
hiding his real name, is my father !” 
The young girl shed no tears upon 
making this fearful discovery ; her 
emotion was too deep for any out- 
burst of weeping, but every fibre of 
her frame shook with a powerful agi- 
tation. Her firstimpulse was toshutup 
the journal and tie it round, as before, 
with the faded ribbon, and then to 
hide it away, where her grandmother 
or aunt might never see it. But, 
later in the evening, when Mrs. Dro- 
ver came to sit with her, bringing 
her knitting and a light to the bed- 
side, Mary thought she would ask 
her a few questions. 

“Grandmother,” said she, “did you 
ever hear of the governess that was 
at Larch Grove about seventeen years 
ago, called Price ?” 

“Why ¢ What of her, of all people? 
To be sure I heard of her ; everybody 
about here did.” 

“Mrs. Grubly was telling me of 
her some time ago. It was a great 
pity of her, wasn’t it?’ 

“Well, it was, I supp.se. It is 
always a pity of people that go 
wrong.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


DISTRESS OF MIND. 


that I may wait till to-morrow. She 
has given me no reason for this res- 

ite ; and so now I will shut up my 
journal for the present, and go down 
stairs, for my hostess says, her father 
and husband have gone away for a 
day or two. Mrs. Cumber is not so 
wild looking as in the ‘morning, but 
still rather tremulous and excited ; 
sometimes I have feared that Stephen 
Cumber might try to get rid of his 
miserable wife by some shocking 
means, ‘and that she had a dread of 
= herself also. Her’s is-a terrible 
ate.”’ 





“Where did slie go to when she 
was sent away from Larch Grove?” 

“How can I tell? She was sent 
to America, youknow. David Wynne 
brought her as far as our inn at Coyle, 
and she ran off in the night to what- 
ever place she liked.” 

“Do.you think she went to Lon- 
don ?” 

“London ? Of course she may have 
gonethere. I didn’t trouble my head 
much about her.” 

“Do you think she is alive yet 
anywhere ?” 

“ God knows,” said Mrs. Drover, in 
a husky voice, bending over her knit- 
ting. 

After a long pan Mary continued 
in a tone slightly tremulous. 

‘Grandmother, what became of 
my mother? Where did she die ?” 

All at once the needles dropped out 
of the old woman’s hand, a dark light 
beamed in her eyes. “Why do you 
ask about your unfortunate mother !” 
she exclaimed in emotion. “ How 
dare you mention her before me? 
Don’t you know I never allow her 
name to be heard in my presence ? 
_ the dead rest till the judgment 
day !” 

“Oh, it is hard not to know what 
happened to one’s own mother!” 
cried Mary, in some excitement. 
“You needn’t be afraid to trust me. 
If she lived and died a miserable 
woman, can’t you let her child know 
it, and mourn for her!” 

“Who has been putting these 
things into your head?” asked Mrs, 
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Drover sternly. ‘“ You're mother is 
no more to any one on earth; never 
utter her name again in my hearing !” 
And so forbidden to speak of her 
mother any more, Mary could only 
brood upon her own fancies in future. 
One idea became fixed in her mind, 
and that was that Stephen Cumber, 
the man whom she dreaded, perhaps 
most of anyone in the world, was her 
own unworthy father. More than 
ever was she now determined to see 
Arthur Hopton no more. She blushed 
at her folly for having permitted her- 
self to listen to his professions of love. 
When recovered enough to leave her 
bed, she wrote him the following note, 
by post, instead of trusting any mes- 
senger direct with it, to himself. 


“My peEAR Srr,—lI thank you 
very much for all your kindness to 
me, and the good opinion you have 
expressed of me, but I now think it 
is best that we should never meet 
again. Iam only a poor girl, quite 
unfit to be the companion of gentle- 
folk. Even if you made me your 
wife, you would soon feel ashamed of 
me; and I never could bear to be 
sunk in my own eyes, as I would be, 
if I permitted myself to see you any 
more. I am lower in birth than you 
may think. I am, indeed, the lowest 
of the low, and you must soon under- 
stand that you will be well rid of me. 
As this is my first letter to you, so it 
will be my last. 

“Your faithful servant, 
“Mary Fvaces.” 


It puzzled Mary very much to know 
how it was that she had been left 
at the Tilby Almshouse. Had - her 
mother at last escaped from her 
father, and hidden her in the pauper 
asylum? Was it her hands that had 
left her in the great workhouse hall, 
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that soft summer night, that Suky 
Sparrow had so often told her of ? 
Oh, mother! mother! from the far 
off land canst thou see or hear thy 
daughter’s face or words? Does thy 
spirit ever hover near her in this 
lower world ? 

Arthur Hopton felt very much sur- 
prised and chagrined at the receipt 
of Mary’s note; heunderstood quickly 
enough that some one had succeeded 
in warning her against him, and he 
hoped to see her somewhere, day 
after day, to assure her that he loved 
her with a most respectful, constant 
affection ; but it was in vain to try to 
meet her, for Mary, even when quite 
well, would not go to the Manor 
any more. She gave up all her work 
there, and remained closely at home, 
rarely stirring out of doors. It had 
caused her heart. many a pang to be 
obliged thus to give up her lover, 
but for his sake as well as her own 
it must be done. Perhaps she had 
all the time been only standing on 
the brink of a precipice, and it was 
well she had stepped back in time. 
Had she not learned enough from 
the sad story of the poor governess, 
Miss Price? She felt that she had. 
So Arthur sought her in vain. Tak- 
ing his gun with him as an excuse 
for being out, he passed day after 
day wandering through the woods 
adjoining the Halting Place Farm, 
hoping to see her going to or from the 
village, but without success. When 
nearly a fortnight had passed thus, he 
determined to write to her, and after 
due consideration, despatched a letter 
explaining allthat he felt. But by the 
time it arrived at the Halting Place, 
Mary Flaggs was no longer there. 
Margaret Drover got the letter, and 
having read it, hid it away where no 
one else might find it. 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ESCAPE, 


Our heroine had fled from her grand- 
father’s house, a wanderer upon the 
world. Soon after her recovery from 
her recent illness, she was informed 
with some solemnity, that Mat Dro- 
ver was willing to become her hus- 
band, and that she was expected to 
accept him as such. Drover and his 


wife, as well as Mat, were anxious 
for the marriage, and all three seemed 
to consider it as a matter of course 
that it must take place. At this 
time, Steve Cumber, alias James 
Selfe, was not staying at the Halt- 
ing Place; he had taken his departure 
during Mary’s illness, greatly to the 
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young girl’s reliefof mind. On learn- 
ing the intentions of her relatives, 
with regard to the disposal of her 
hand in marriage, Mary firmly ex- 

ressed her own wishes on the subject. 

he did not like her cousin well 
enough to become his wife, nor could 
she ever alter her mind. Nothing 
would induce her to marry him. 
Mat was wrathful ; his uncle and aunt 
almost equally so. No one took the 
poor girl’s part but her aunt Marga- 
ret, who having for years entertained 
a preference for Mat herself, trembled 
at the idea of his marriage with any 
one else. While Mary was weep- 
ing bitterly in her own room, ignorant 
of how she could possibly escape the 
fearful doom. awaiting her, her aunt 
joined her, shutting and locking the 
pat carefully, before she addressed 


er. 

“You don’t love Mat, you say,” 
she observed in a husky, hurried tone ; 
“then you had best try to get away 
from this, for you’ll be forced to marry 
him if you stay here.” 

“But how can I go anywhere else? 
T have no money, and unless I went’to 
the almshouse, I wouldn’t be received 
in any place that I know of,” said 
Mary, hopelessly. 

“The almshouse wouldn’t do, for 
ou’d be found out there at once, and 
rought back, even if David Wynne 

would let you in, which I don’t 
believe he would ;” returned Margaret, 
“but I have some money of my own 
that I saved, and I'll give you a few 
sovereigns to take you to London, 
and I know a respectable woman 
called Godsell, that will get you a 
place as nursery-maid or kitchen- 
maid, or whatever you're fit for; she’s 
living at No. 3, Mud-court, and keeps 
ahuckster’sshop; but youmust change 
your name, and take care not to go 
out much for fear of Mat following 


“T licall myself any name you like,” 
said Mary hurriedly; “ but won’t it be 
very lonely and desolate in London?” 

“Then if you like to.stay here, do 
so,” returned Margaret sharply. “TI 
was only trying to serve you. It’s 
nothing to me whether you go or not.” 

“Oh, Pll go, aunt, Pll go!” ex- 
claimed the girl, “I wouldn’t stay for 
the world!” 

Thus it was settled that she should 
leave the Halting “Place secretly. 
Margaret planned her flight, giving 
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her five sovereigns. It was arranged 
that she should go out to walk very 
early next morning, taking the road 
that led towards Canmen and when 
the coach passed she was to hail it 
and take her seat for the city. _ This 
plan sycceeded well; no one knew 
where she was going to but Margaret, 
when she left the house in the morn- 
ing; and she had arrived safely in 
London, at Mrs. Godsell’s, before she 
was missed by her relatives at the 
Halting Place. Mrs. Godsell was 
a fat, pleasant woman, who happened 
to be in want of a servant herself, 
and she was glad to get one from the 
country. According to Margaret’s 
advice, Mary had taken the name of 
Brooks, as a disguise; and Mrs. God- 
sell was quite unaware that she was 
any relative of the Drovers, which 
made her speak more freely of them 
and their affairs than she might have 
done, if she had suspected that the 
girl was connected with them by 
birth. 

“ Didyou know anything of Richard 
Drover’s married daughter, Mary 
Cumber ?”’ asked Mrs. Godsell, who 
had a considerable turn for gossip, 
when she and Mary were sitting one 
night together. 

“No,” said the girl, starting and 
colouring; “I hardly ever heard her 
name mentioned.” 

“She lived at one time in the big 
house at the corner of the next street; 
but that’s many a year ago, upwards 
of sixteen ’dsay. She wasn't a pro- 
per reared woman at all, for she first 
ran away from her parents to marry 
Stephen Cumber; and then, I believe, 
she ran away from him. She was 
his ruin, though I only say it in eon- 
fidence. After she left him, he turned 
out dreadful! dreadful!. He was 
tried over and over again for rob- 
beries, and he spent no end of time in 
gaol, besides. being transported for 
several years. It’s well if he isn’t 
hung yet!” 

ary could not repress a heavy 
sigh, bordering upon a groan. 

“ Ay, indeed, it’s awful to think of 
such doings. T ereep all over some- 
times when I look at the old house at 
the corner, where they might have 
lived respectable folk, if it_hadn’t 
been for the wife’s fault. Women 
should stand by their husbands 
through thick and thin, and not go 
forsaking them for every little trifle.” 
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* Perhaps nobody knows how much 
my—how much Mrs. Cumber suffered 
from her husband,” said Mary, in a 
faint tone. 

“That’s nothing,” continued Mrs. 
Godsell, whose own husband was the 
meekest, most submissive of men, 
entirely under the control of the good 
woman. “ Wives are to submit to 
everything.” 

Mary thought she would like to 
have a look at the corner house where 
her mother had resided ; and having 
received a minute description of it, 
she went out next evening when her 
work was partly over, to see the old 
lodging house, formerly kept by Ste- 

hen Teenher She rarely left Mrs. 
sell’s house, except when obliged 
to do so on errands, and whenever 
thus going through the city, she al- 
ways felt afraid lest some one from 
the Halting Place might meet and 
recognise her. It was with a hurried 
step that she ran across Mud-court, 
in the direction of the street where 
the old house stood, and soon she 
arrived before it. It was a high, dark 
building, with windows, long bereft 
of glass, staring out desolately from 
the walls ; no one lived in it, and the 
door was fastened up. 

“That’s a haunted house,” said a 

young woman, who was passing by. 
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“T wouldn’t like to stay near it after 
nightfall.” 


“Why is it haunted?’ 


asked 


= 

“T don’t know ; old Peg Tibbins 
used to say so; she was a woman that 
lived a servant there in old times ; 
nobody would take the house ; so it’s 
and the young 


all going to ruin ;” 
woman passed on. 

“T would like to go through it,” 
thought Mary, peeping through one 
of the gaping lower windows. She 
leaned her hands on the window sill 
outside, and strove to penetrate the 
darkness of the interior. ‘“ Oh, mo- 
ther, you had many a_heart-trial 
there !” she murmured half aloud. 
“And it was in that dreary house 
that I first opened my eyes upon the 
world !” 

The February evening was dark 
and chill. A slight shower of sleet 
began to fall, and the passengers 
through the street became fewer and 
fewer. Still, Mary forgetting every 
thing, except that she was gazing at 
a spot where the first days of her in- 
fancy were passed, continued to stand 
at the window, till she felt her arm 
suddenly grasped by a strong hand, 
and turning hastily round, she utter- 
ed a shriek of terror and surprise, 
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BY DOCTOR PENTAGRAM, 
: 


(The English reader will, possibly, detect some traces of the German idiom 
in the following remarkable paper, written expressly for our pages, and to 
which we have given the best English dress, faulty though it may. be, 
which we can afford. In its present form it has been submitted to its 
author, who is sufficiently conversant with our language to perceive any 
divergence from his meaning. We have not his permission to attach his 
name to it ; nor, of course, shall we presume to indicate, by circumstances or 


antecedents, what he has not seen fit to disclose. 


We may mention, however, 


that his name is public, his writings legion, and that he is versed, as few 


illustrious Germans are, with English literature. 


We leave the somewhat 


grotesque soubriquet as it stands.—-Ep. D. U. M.} 


Wuat strongsimilarity may be traced 
between all the constructive produc- 
tions of the early mind of man, 
whether they belong to poetry or 
architecture. Take the oldest collec- 
tion of writings which have descended 
to us, and the oldest buildings re- 
maining—the Bible and the Egyptian 


ruins, Job and Luxor, Isaiah and 
Thebes. In both orders of composi- 
tion, the intense love of power is 
. above delicacy of workman- 
ship ; in the one, the greatest images 
are piled up and massed together, like 
the ite and marble blocks of the 
Dendera Temple ; both, too, are built 
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to Heaven, and are all that remain 
to illustrate the character of the races 
who raised them, imaginative and 
puissant as they were. In the book 
of Job, we perceive a Titanic effort 
after expression ; the huge thoughts 
and emblems are rudely quarried out 
of the mind, and heaved one upon 
the other, with an irregular Cyclopean 
energy and aspiration ; the labour is 
colossal, like that of building a pyra- 
mid, or piling up a Babel-tower : to 
both of which the work may be 
likened—firstly, as the monument of a 
great poet soul; secondly (we are 
viewing the work strictly in its human 
aspect), from the ambitious effort 
manifested to raise a thought-struc- 
ture uniting earth and heaven. How 
different, contrasted with this primi- 
tive epic of a spirit sublimed by 
meditations in the solitude of the 
desert rock city, are the compositions 
of an age of cultivated intelligence. 
In a drama of Sophocles, the beauty, 
power, and splendour of the Greek 
mind are found disposed with the 
natural order and symmetry of an 
Athenian temple, rising distinct in the 
clear air and sunshine. Each figure 
has a columnar dignity, the lights 
and shades harmoniously accord, the 
thoughts, sentiments, and images are 
statuesque, and the drama, in its com- 
position and purpose, resembles a 
sacred shrine in which the poet has 
combined the elements of chaste per- 
fection and harmonious power to 
render it worthy of the ideal deit 

to whom it is dedicated. As Job 
and Sophocles may be regarded as 
the truest reflections in literature of 
the Cyclopean epoch of intellect, and 
the brightest century of the Greek 
mind, so Dante’s Commedia reflects 
the form and spirit of the middle 
ages. This poem is like the work of 
a solitary spirit, sentinelling the isth- 
mus dividing the gloomy and ruinous 
pagan past from the orient horizon of 
a Christian future ; of a soul which, 
intensified by darkness, displays super- 
natural power in shaping its awesome 
chambers of imagery,—now from 
mountain glooms and thunder-clouds, 
—now from intensest sun splendour ; 
now filling them with shapes of 
stupendous terror and awe, now of 
divine beauty and holiness. While 
the Inferno resembles some mighty 
cavernous cloud-world, hovering in 
perpetual shadow, whose bewildering 
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panorama of punishment, whose king- 
doms of death and retribution the 
poet’s ggul visits in midnight vision, 
the Paradiso is like a morning dream 
of light and blessedness. Dante’s 
style, unique in its vividness, strength, 
and logical sequence, is as intense as 
nature; his sentences seem compacted 
with the force which hardens the oak 
and solidifies the rock ; he paints as 
with lightning ; sometimes a word 
creates an effect sudden as the power 
which loosens the thunder of the gla- 
cier ; sometimes a line wafts the 
mind into the centre of light itself ; 
while the rhythmical modulations 
of his ottiva rima verse, monoto- 
nously incoustant, resemble the never 
ending vibrations of the sea. Indi- 
cations of the value which Dante 
set on style are evidenced in several 
places throughout the Commedia. In 
one passage he declares poets to be 
the true conservators of language, 
“that mysterious something between 
matter and spirit ;” and in another 
he alludes to his style thus— 


“Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore.” 


—ZInferno, c. 1, v. 86. 


“Thou (Virgil) art he from whom 
alone I have derived the style whose 
beauty exalts me into fame,’—a 
remark, from which it would seem 
that the greater part of the Com- 
media had been composed before the 
first canto of the Inferno. The third 
canto is, perhaps, the most perfect 
specimen of concentrated pictorial dic- 
tion in literature. 

Danteis inall respects theantipodes 
of the classic; it is this resemblance 
between the manifestations of his 
mind in its phases of gloom, wild- 
ness, depth, and beauty, which ren- 
ders him Gothic; and as a Greek 
play, like a flat roofed, pillared Greek 
temple, in its order and symmetry, is a 
type of the reason or relational faculty, 
so the Commedia resembles a Nor- 
man cathedral with its vistas of in- 
terminable gloom, and its glory of 
ascending spires. 


ART-WRITING. 


THE ideal of all true education is, 
that it should commence with the 
teaching of love, and end with the 
teaching of light—thus assimilating 
the soul to the sun, in which warmth 
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and lustre harmoniously combine for 
purposes of production. Artistic 
eulture, whether that of painter or 
poet, should consist in the constant 
education of the mind, to the percep- 
tion of all the powers and beauties of 
form, colour, and sound. Properly 
speaking, the chief business of both, 
who more than all other varieties of 
spirits who are engaged in effecting 
the progress of the world, and broaden- 
ing and brightening the horizon of 
civilized life, is to extract beauty and 
nobleness from all things ; and this 
ean only be acquired by observing 
with love and imagination, the only 
method which constitutes the true 
art of creation,—the only true means 
also of attaining perennial origin- 
ality. As an artist of judgment 
utilizes each mood of his mind, 
adapting it to the phases and objects 
of nature of which c makes sketches, 
whose manifold truth he afterwards 
combines by the rules of art, in sub- 
ject pictures ; so the writer, earnest 
to master variety of treatment, should 
seize and turn to account every phase 
of his mind, while the motive, sensa- 
tion, and inspiration lasts—remember- 
ing that first original impressions can 
never be recalled with pristine vivid- 
ness, and thus experimentalizing, 
see what sort of natural style each 
produces, emanating either from the 
reason or fancy. Whether the balanced 
sentences of conscientious conviction, 
bright and shining as Saturn’s ring,— 
the psalm-like utterings of hope, 
the short-reasoning queries of indig- 
nation, the noble glowing touches 
of impulsive berevolence, the cold 
passionless lies of contempt, the snarl 
of sarcasm, the thunder roll of ana- 
thema, thefaery meanderings of fancy, 
or the pictorial truth and ampli- 
tude reflected by the angelic energy 
of the all-combining creative imagi- 
nation. Nothing can bemore distinct 
than the impress of the latter faculty, 
compared with that of the reason, 
on style. Itis the difference between 
exposition, or descriptionand painting, 
or visible embodiment. When the 
mind is in its reasoning phase, ideas 
naturally assume the form of prose 
structure, and flow within accurate 
relational limits, and with lucid 
sequence. When a subject ascends 
into the imagination, its relations 
amplify, the mind fills, vision ex- 
pands, ideas coruscate, the heart 
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beats, and the writer paints with 
words of fire. The greatest passages 
in English prose literature are written 
with the luminous pencil of imagi- 
nation, such as the harmonious rea- 
sonings of Hooker, the eloquent 
illustrations of Taylor and Bacon, 
the descriptive oratorical passages of 
Burke—among them the picture of 
Hyder Alli’s descent upon the Ggrna- 
tic—a passage which the majestic, 
poetic soul of Milton could not have 
excelled. While great thoughts 
should carry with them a splendid 
diction, as the sapphire its lustre, the 
language in which the rich and beauti- 
ful are expressed, should correspond, 
like the colour and odour of the 
carnation. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


As humour consists of love and 
wit, so the basal elements of poetry 
are love and imagination. Shakes- 
peare’s greatness arose from an abnor- 
mally developed sensitive system, in 
union with an exquisitely symmetrical 
synthetic intelligence. In writing 
his dramas he drew comparatively 
little from observation, trusting almost 
exclusively to the world of nature 
within him ; and let dry and incapable 
commentators, dealing with the few 
doubtful fragments of his recorded 
life, attempt to prove his indifference 
to his metier or mission as a poet, 
this great spirit appears to us to have 
been indifferent to everything but the 
exercise of the poetic faculty he 
possessed so transcendently. Expe- 
rience or observation of actual life 
was unnecessary to a nature which 
included the sphere of humanity 
within itself, and a mind whose har- 
monic, plastic action moulded each 
fancy which arose from the solid 
basis of passion or feeling—like a tree 
rooted in the ground, and developing 
by natural laws—into an individuality. 
The “ gentleness” of Shakespeare, 
of which we read, was a result of his 
self-knowledge, of the consciousness of 
his superiority, as a living spirit, to 
the contemporary beingsamong whom 
he was destined to appear. He lived 
within the universe of his mind, and 
for creation only ; hence it is we kngw 
so little about him—less than about 
Jonson, Fletcher, and all his inferior 
playwrights ; though from his promi- 
nence as a dramatist, we should 
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naturally know more. All those men 
lived the life of their time ; Shakes- 
re, hisown. Creation to him must 
ave been the supremest, as it was 
the most necessary, pleasure of exis- 
tence ; his mind radiated poetry as 
the sun, light. Nothing, in truth, 
ean be more absurd than the theory 
that Shakespeare “ poured forth his 
un editated song” to meet the 
exigencies of lifeasaplaywright. That 
he acquired a fortune is no proof to 
the contrary ; it merely shows that he 
wisely devoted a corner of his brain 
to this object, in order thus to assure 
the means uf uninterrupted mental 
creation. Even, indeed, with such 
ifts as his, such truth of thought and 
feeling, such bursts of poetic power 
and beauty as abound in his dramas, 
could only have been a consequence 
of the most constant observation of 
the elements of nature, the principles 
and problems of life, and the most 
atient meditation thereon. Those 
ursts of reflective ideation, those 
innumerable flashes and indications of 
truths not immediately connected 
with the theme before him, but 
eliminated in the ardour of creative 
moods, prove that his mind was per- 
petually engaged inanalysing, conceiv- 
ing, and unconsciously storing its re- 
flections and conceptions. 

That a man after being occupied in 
the business of the theatre, and act- 
ing an often acted part, should retire 
to his room and dash off unpremedi- 
tatively some half-dozen pages, im- 
mortal in their art, their truth, and 
poetry, is not tenable, ex nihilo nihil 
Jit. Nothing can be more clear than 
that his mind must have undergone 
an ample preparation, founded on the 
profoundest self-study, for each of 
those dramas in which he has em- 
bodied seriatim all the phases of life 
and all the passions of humanity. 
That he worked like an artist, also, 
and exhibited an earnestness to give 
his dramas a mature perfection by 
revision, appears likewise evident. 
The idea that he dashed off his plays 
currente calamo, is referable to the 
remark of his literary executors, the 
actors Hemmidge and Condel, to the 
effect that, in the papers they received 
frgm him they found he hardly ever 
blotted a line: this however only 
proves his facility of composition, the 
result of prefatory reflection, and in 
no way interferes with the hypothesis, 
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illustrated by Hamlet, that he first 
sketched his plays, then had them 
acted, found what they wanted, dra- 
matically or poetically, and having re- 
written such scenes, inserted them on 
the manuscript copy of the theatre. 
Each of his successive plays thus 
became more symmetrical; witness 
his last, Othello. Without the su- 
ernatural, sensitive system which 
ne possessed, the mere intellect of 
Shakespeare, wonderfully apprehen- 
sive, distinguishing, and combinative 
as it was, would only have produced 
logical, still life developments of 
character. It was from this that his 
conceptions derived their vitality. 
Love and imagination have a similar 
influential reference to themes of 
power as to those of beauty: to love 
a subject is the secret of inspiring it 
with animation; and it is alone by 
uniting love with the creative faculty, 
and throwing the vital foree wholly 
and absorbingly into a subject, that 
the writer can give it the life by 
which it is to live. Such are the 
conditions of true intellectual crea- 
tion. Never did any spirit manifest 
itself, in the literature of life, with so 
large a sensitive nature and so clear 
an interpreting intellect as Shakes- 
peare; never did any mind possess 
so wide and profound a power of 
a= eclecticism—such a marvel- 
ous eye for seeing identity in things 
apparently dissimilar—vide his com- 
parisons—or so supreme a faculty for 
Imagining the thoughts the passions 
give rise to. As Tennyson says of 
himself, so it was with Shakespeare, 
“Love was his lord and king,” throned 
above and governing his intelligence. 
In those sonnets of his, we see that 
he had so much sensibility, so much 
love in his nature, that even when 
writing in a spirit of affectionate 
friendship to a male object, he un- 
consciously gives his verse an inten- 
sity of feeling which few ts can 
extemporize when a female is the 
subject. This emotive spirit charac- 
terizes Shakespeare’s sonnets above 
all others—compared with them, 
Petrarch’s are mere embodiments of 
affected fancy and fictitious sensi- 
bility ; and what Shakespeare says of 
the sonnets of a friend compared 
with others is, par excellence, appli- 
cable to his own, “ Their’s for their 
style I read, his for his love.” 

In the world’s: history it is indivi- 
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duals -only who live while peoples 
perish—a book, a gem, a statue are 
all that remain of an ancient state,— 
such are the results of intellect—such 
of collectiveexistence. Greatgeniuses 
are the suns of time; they reign over 
the centaries, and their creations in 
literature and science are not only 
of a loftier order, but possess a more 
perennial vitality than the most stu- 
pendous material enterprises of the 
mightiest kings. Thus spiritually 
viewed, the epics of Homer and Mil- 
ton are empires grander and more eter- 
nally secure than those of any Alexan- 
der or Charlemagne; poems outlast 
the pyramids ; the soul of the disco- 
verer or creator attain an immortality 
co-existent with the objects of their 
thoughts; and thus while the stellar 
heavens are the monumentof Newton, 
the heart of humanity is that of 
Shakespeare. While the effect of read- 
ing the Universalist Shakespeare’s 
book of life, critically, is that of dwarf- 
ing the proportions of all antecedent or 
succeedent poetic minds, there is still 
greater injoyment in reading him poet- 
ically—adapting time and season to 
the spirit of the drama.. Thus one 
likes to hold sweet communion with 
Jaques and Rosalind in some green 
aisle of a summer noon; or with 
Juliet of a July evening, when the 
moon looks down the eaves; to read 
Midsummer Night’s Dream through 
the hours of some crescent-lit twi- 
light; Macbeth upon some gloomy 
autumn night, when the air is murk, 
and lightning glimmers awesomel 

over the low dark mountains ; to dwe 

upon scraps of Lear through some 
hard-hearted winter’s day, when the 
wind is pitiless in the bare elms, 
and the clouds are gray and cold as 
his daughters’ eyes; to take up All’s 
Well that Ends Well in spring, when 
the re-orient days are budding up from 
winter ; and wander along with sweet 
Helen, listening to her sweet solilo- 
quies, and following her pilgrim path 
by the light of the April moon; or 
listen by its light to the pure, tuneful 
heart of affectionate Imogine ;—to 
read Anthony and nanan by some 
gorgeous sunset, or through some 


night warm and sumptuous as that of 
Egypt; Cesar, on some wild March 
day, when change darkens the noon- 
day sun, and dust wheels as through 
the streets of Rome, filled, after the 
dagger pierced him, with consternat- 
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ing multitudes ;—Hamlet, too, onsome 
January day, when the airs blow 
keen from the Norland, or on some 
dark icy night with its one horizontal 
star, such as burned on the bastions 
of Elsinore, when “the dead corse. 
armed in complete steel,” glimmed 
on the vision of the sentinel-watch, 
Then, as to Falstaff, is it not pleasant 
to listen and laugh with him, and 
revel amid the quips and jollity of the 
clowns by the red evening fire. 


GREEK AND EASTERN ART. 


In order to study the specific differ- 
ences which exist among the characters 
and intellectual powers of nations, one 
need not be an Ulysses ;—a visit to 
any museum in which specimens of 
their arts are conserved is sufficient. 
It is not a question of barbarism or 
civilization, but of intrinsic nature ; 
the commonest work of the higher 
Caucasian races being as distinct 
from that ofthe Malay as the Malay 
from the Negro. The work is a type 
of the race, and as we ascend from 
the lowest to the highest, we perceive 
an illustration of intellect rising, and 
broadening from itssimplest and rudest 
form to its amplest and most sym- 
metrical design. In the fictile arts of 
the Oriental races, fancy indeed is evi- 
denced, but a fancy somewhat limited 
and hard; one without original spon- 
taneity, and which is constantly found 
repeating itself ;—witness the tracery 
of a pagoda or the patterns of an 
Indian shawl. But to see the wide 
distinction and vast distance which 
exists naturally between and separates 
nations, the best way is to contrast 
two works of the same art, produced 
by the purest type of the oriental and 
of the Caucasian mind—say we take a 
Chinese and a Greek vase. In its 
material, Asian art is as magnificent 
as that of the Greek is simple ; and 
while the material constitutes entirely 
the beauty and value of the one, it has 
no recognizable reference whatever 
to that of the other. In the Chinese 
workmanship we see nothing but in- 
dustry—it is the product of artizans ; 
in the Greek -we everywhere per- 
ceive the artist. The one people are 
attached to matter—the other to 
thought. A a like the Chinese, 
who ignore the fiery inspirations of 
ee the love of the beautiful, 

sentiment of infimity, can never 
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attain true grandeur in either letters 
or art ; and while we perceive in their 
works that utility was their only 
object, and that their efforts were 
limited to the horizon of the present, 
on the other hand, we see in that of 
the Greeks, the impress of immortal 
intellect and an aspiration to com- 
mand theadmiring contemplation ofan 
elevated posterity. It is natural that 
nations should reflect their physical 
type as well as mental structure in 
their art—that they should form their 
art in their own image; thus, in the 
Chinese pottery, we have the image 
of the Chinese people embodied, as 
that of the Greeks in the Grecian 
vases. The Chinese countenance ex- 
hibits traits of almost feminine de- 
licacy; the eyes, half-closed and 
ovalized, have an air at once cunnin 

and perfidious; the nose, small al 
flattened, is spiritual in its minute- 
ness; the skin, a golden olive, with- 
out transparency—all their traits 
reflect the spirit of the South—a 
spirit fertile, subtle, but lacking 
elevation. On the other side we have 
in the symmetrical Greek types, the 
poetical, indicating, comprehension 
and penetration ; the regular outlines 
which we find unifying the two 
spirits of majesty and beauty. In 
the figures on the Chinese pottery 
the large, bald head, the huge ears, 
the protruding stomach, the ludicrous 
gesture and grimacing grin of the 
vulgar, and the occupations in which 
they are ordinarily engaged ; in the 
figures and scenes of the Greek vases, 
we see the gods in heaven, heroes and 
warriors on the battle-field, the youth 
in the gymnasium, the girl-group at 
the fountain—noble and heroic con- 
trast—simplicity of design, and trans- 
cendent effect. The world of the 
Greek is a fanciful and divine dream, 
in which imagination has exalted and 
beautified the domain of reality ; while 
in that of the East all is common- 
place, owtre, and deformed. In the 
one there is no perspective, or har- 
monious arrangement, subordina- 
tion of parts; the style is directly 
opposed to the ideal; flowers, and 
ornaments, and accessories, are re- 
presented with the same prominence 
as the human figure. In the Greek 
vases, on the contrary, the human 
figure is the leading subject,—the 
embodiment of life the primary idea. 
Survey that line of Chinese urns and 
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cups, with their rich material, and ex- 
quisite enamel tracery ; and then turn 
to the vases, pediments, and statues 
in which the nature and intellect 
of the supreme artistic minds of an- 
tiquity are embodied. How graceful 
is the outline of yonder water vase ; 
it is like that of a young girl pausing 
by a well, resting, wearied, with one 
arm on her side. Or yonder Bacchic 
vase, with its satyrs and human 
figures hurrying round in the dance, 
with cymbals, wine jars, flutes of 
reeds, flying bands, floating gestures, 
like a drift of summer cloud ;—how 
finely does it reflect all the rapture 
and graces of wine! See on another 
that wild Bacchante group, with hair 
and garments flying, and bosoms full 
in the light, each with upraised arm, 
brandishing a wine cup; each with 
an elastic foot raised in time to the 
bounding measure. There, too, is a 
sepulchral urn, with its two figures, 
aged and young ; one, that of a youth, 
who, with head turned over his 
shoulder in an attitude of departure, 
is bidding an old man, aged, decrepit, 
weary of life, who sits by a tomb, 
waiting for death,—adieu. Or turn to 
the chariot-drivers on yonder pedi- 
ment, careering round the circus, 
with their straight profiles, foreheads 
and mouths projecting and firm, 
typical of sight and will; or those 
groups of horsemen, riding to battle 
with careless courage—how emble- 
matic are each and all of naturalness, 
variety, and force of action; or those 
figures seated in the pausing sacri- 
ficial procession, in their loose tunics 
and girdles, with their earnest eyes, 
firm hands, and energetic limbs. Or 
then turn to the statuary. Behold 
yonder Antinous, that youthful, 
meditative head, in which an expres- 
sion of thought and pleasure mingles ; 
—with the thick, soft, careless hair 
crowned with a loose garland of 
berries, and large, languid leaves,—a 
marble image of human summer. 
At his side, a jolly little Cupid, with 
head half aside, broad, merry fore- 
head, and languid, laughing curls, 
hanging round about his cheeks in 
tumbles. 


CRITICISM AND POETRY. 
THE general idea of a critic, namely, 


that he should possess the understand- 
ing and taste of a poet without his 
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creative power, is founded on the 
ordinary treatises of this description, 
those which enunciate the laws of art 
and comment upon its illustrations in 
composition—all which may be said 
to belong to the class of perceptive 
criticism. On the other hand, treati- 
ses written: by men of imagination, 
such as “ Longinus’s Treatise on the 
Sublime,” and “Shelley’s Essay on 
Poetry,” are of little use to the poet 
or writer as regards their art precepts, 
and are ¢hiefly valuable for the en- 
thusiasm they inspire. That a true 
poet, however, is, above all men, best 
salculated to make the finest critic, is 
obvious, from his intimacy with those 
abstruse secrets of conception and 
composition upon which excellence 
depends, and from his uniting the 
sensitive element with the perceptive 
power. The difference between crea- 
tion and criticism is that between 
doing and seeing ; and poets generally 
and naturally prefer to ev olve their 
gifts in their natural sphere than in 
that of the sister art. Among the 
eminent writers of the present day, 
Ruskin, should he ever turn his at- 
tention to literature, would possibly 
become a greater poetic critic than 
there has yet appeared — creating 
works as original and valuable in 
that department as those which he 
has produced on pictorial and archi- 
tectural art. 


BEAUTY AND GRACE. 


Beauty in writing depends on gran- 
deur in simplicity, chastity in grace, 
ideality in harmony. Grace, though 
connected with form, is not necessarily 
80 with beauty of form, but hasits ema- 
nation from an internal source—the 
harmonious expression in motion and 
posture of one or more of the gentler 
and nobler emotions. Grace in writ- 
ing depends on similar elements 

simplicity, purity, unity in variety—in 
the delicate evolution of the thought 
or sentiment, and the harmonious 
outline of the structure which encloses 
it. For natural grace, some of Ana- 
creon’s 
Catullus, are perfection ; for naive 
grace, several of the shorter pieces of 
the French poets, such as Marot, Mal- 
herbe, Alfred de Vigny, and not a 
few of Beranger’s songs—a respect in 
which they differ from those of Moore, 
which are too antithetical in struc- 
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ture; many of thestanzasinTennyson’s 
“In Memoriam” also are exquisite 
specimens of pathetic and airy grace 
of expression. In Terence’s “‘ Andrea” 

the depiction of the girl at the funeral, 
who approaches too near the pyre 
and is rescued by her lover, is a 
charming specimen of simple descrip- 
tive grace ;—it ends thus : 


« - Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 
philus, 

Bene dissimulatum 
indicat ; 

Adcurrit, mediam mulierem complectitur ; 

Mea Glycerium,—inquit—quid agis?—Cur 
te is perditum ? 

Tum illa, ut consuetum 
cerneres, 

tejecit se in illum, flens quam familiari- 
ter!” 


amorem et celatum 


facile amorem 


Instances innumerable of all sorts 
of grace abound in Shakespeare ; 
while Francesea’s “Story in Dante,” 
Petrarch’s “Canzone to the Arqua 
Fountain,” some of the fugitive verses 
of Goethe and Heine, Lamartine’s 
* La Vallon,” Shelley’s “Ode to 
Naples,” and po odes to a Grecian 
Um, and to the Nightingale, are fine 
instances of animated, pathetic, and 
meditative grace. 


BEAUTY. 


TuE Italian poets paint beauty with a 
luxuriant pencil, but with little ima- 
ginative effect, as they confine them- 
selves chiefly to detail. In Tasso’s 
depiction of Armida, the images, ivory, 
and roses, &c., are those ordinary 
with the classic poets ; nor is there in 
any line of those descriptive stanzas 
so fine a touch of colour as Herrick’s 
on Julia’s “cheeks like cream en- 
clareted.” Solomon, a high authority, 
has said that the glory of a woman is 
in her hair; and most poets, indeed, 
have made this element predominant 
in the descriptions of female beauty. 
Thus, in Milton’s Eve 

“She, as a 

waist, 
Iler unadorned 


veil, down to her slender 


golden tresses wore. 


Andin Petrarch, many places, though 
his best lines are the following : 

“Le crespe chiome d'or puro lucente, 

Et lampeggiar dell angelico riso.” 


“ And flashes through the clear gold ring- 
lets shining, 

The lightning 
smile.” 


beauty of her angel 
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Tn Catullus’ “Epithalamium of Man- 
lius and Julio,” the figure and air of 
the Roman girl are reflected in a 
graceful image :— 

** Floridis velut enitens, 
Myrtus Asix ramulis, 
Quos hamadryades diz, 
Ludicrum sibi roscido, 
Nutriunt humore.” 


Keats, whose natural genius dealt 
chiefly with the element of beauty 
in poetry (though the Hyperion indi- 
cates that, just as life closed, he had 


already ascended to the domain of 


epic power), has several charming 
pictures, as of thesleeping Madeline in 
the Eve of St. Agnes, the slumbering 
Endymion, &c., and in the following 
fragmentary portrait sketch :— 
“ White temples of exactest clegance— 
Of even mould, felicitous, and smooth, 
Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 
So perfect, so divine, that our poor sense 


Is raptured with such sweet proportioning. 
* * * * * 


And wonder 
chance ; 
Her nostrils fine, fragrant, fairy, 
cate, 

Her lips—I swear no human bones ere 
wore 

So taking a disguise.” 


why ‘tis so, the magic 


deli- 


The finest descriptions of beauty, 
however, are those in which the im- 
pression is conveyed without the form 
being painted in detail, or with but 


few touches. Thus Shakespeare’s 

sleeping Imogen, is the most imagi- 

native picture of beauty in poetry :— 

“*°*Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame o’ 
the taper 

Bows toward her, and would underpeep 
her lids 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows: white and 
laced 


With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 
oe * * * 


azure 


“On her left breast 
A mole, cinque-spotted, like the crimson 
drops 
In the bottom of the cowslip.” 


Thus, also, in Homer, Helen is 
never described ; but the effect of her 
marvellous beauty is conveyed by its 
impression on the aged men, who see 
her passing to witness the combat 
from the walls of Troy. Fine also 
are Marlow’s lines on the heroine of 
the Lliad :— 
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“Ts this the face that launched a thousand 
ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Dion? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a 
kiss! 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


ANTIQUE SENTIMENT. 

THERE is a greatness, strength, and 
elevation in the sentiments of Pagan 
antiquity, to which modern mankind 
have seldom risen. They arg scatter- 
ed through several of the Greek and 
Latin poets ; they abound in Plutarch, 
and characterize the preceptive por- 
tion of the Stoic philosophy, as ex- 
pounded by Seneca and Marcus 
Antonius. In the “Prometheus” of 
Eschylus, there are a couple of 
thoughts, whose stern, self-dependent, 
God-like grandeur has no parallel, 
except, perhaps, in some of the 
speeches which Milton has put into 
the mouth of Satan. In Seneca, for 
example, what can be finer than the 
Stoic sentiment :—‘ Vere magnum 
habere, fragilitatis hominis, securi- 
tatem dei;’ or his estimate of the 
genius of Cicero :—“ Illud ingenium, 
quod solum populus Romanus par 
imperio, suo habuit ;” or Horace’s 
reference to Cato :—‘‘Et cuncta ter- 
rarum subacta, preteratrocem animam 
Catonis.” Among the French drama- 
tists, Corneille excels in the Roman 
strength, intrepidity, and nobleness 
of the sentiments his characters utter ; 
and in “Les Horaces” every one recol 
lects the famous answer of the father 
of the last of the Roman three left to 
maintain the combat against the 
Curatii :— 

“ Que vouliez-vous qu'il fit contre trois ?” 


The old Horace. —* Qu’il morut.” 


Voltaire, in his commentary on 
Corneille, challenges antiquity to pro- 
duce so grand a sentiment as this, 
though to us it appears far surpassed 
by the reply of Medea to the nurse, 
in Seneca’s tragedy : 

“ Nutriz: Spes nulla monstrat afflictis 

* viam. 

Medea: 

nihil, 

Nutriz: 


Qui nil potest sperare, desperit 


—— conjuges nulla est fides, 
Nihilque superest opibus e 
tantibus tibi. 
Medea :—Medea superest: heic mare et 
terras vides ; 
Ferrumque et ignis et deos et 
fulmina.” 
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As an imaginative sentiment, how- 
ever, there is hardly any in dramatic 
literature to equal Lear’s appeal to 
the heavens. 


REVERIES. 


CoMPARED with eternity, the dura- 
tion of the existences of the Systems 
of Space—their mighty suns and cir- 
culating worlds ; not to speak of spe- 
cial planetary, still less of national 
civilizations, — is as transient and 
trifling as that of the innumerable 
circles formed by the drops of rain 
in ariver. Conceive the solitary soul 
of man fronting those long drifts of 
universes in the milky way ;—how 
fleeting, how minutely limited his 
life and knowledge, amid that pa- 
norama of infinity, a few of whose 
island systems, only, the most power- 
ful telescope can discover. How 
strange, contemplating the scene, to 
think that each of those silent, shining 
particles, may be a heaven or a hell, 
filled with beings destined to think, 
act, and suffer for a moment, and 
then give place to other lives, equally 
transient and tumultuous. What is 
man’s object in creation ? what that 
of yonder endless myriad spheres of 
matter and life ? con limited by 
his faculties and place in creation, 
awaking for a moment’s thought on 
this starry atom, lost inspace, between 
the two eternities of the past and 
future,—man can know as little of his 
object, except through revelation and 
faith, as an animalcule living in a 
drop of blood circulating in his hand 
or foot, can understand of his daily 
purposes, and of the thoughts which 
pass through his brain. 

It is difficult to realize what New- 
ton meant by space with its uni- 
verses, being the “Sensorium” of 
Deity ; still more so his idea that 
this power was the creator of space 
as well as matter. Deity means a 
supreme, conscious, intelligent cause; 
but space must have existed exter- 
nally therewith, and Deity been 
contained therein. A Sensorium is 
a centre of sensation. If the worlds 
were created out of matter the Su- 
preme power must have had a being, 
either external to, or consubstantial 
with, matter. In the latter case, Deity 
would exist in distinct and separate 
regions ; each system or planet would 
be a god, In the other case it is ditti- 
cult tosupposeasingle Supreme Power 
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filling infinite space, yet only mani- 
festing a conscious existence in those 
points of space occupied by the 
universes, its sensoriums; except 
through the nels that there 
may be universes of invisible impon- 
derable matter external to the visi- 
ble, through which, as through a ner- 
vous structure, Deity may be en 
rapport with itself throughout all the 
systems of infinity. From our struc- 
ture we are only capable of succes- 
sions of single sensations and ideas 
each particular second ; hence the 
impossibility of conceiving a Supreme 
intelligence whose consciousness ex- 
tends through myriads of planetary 
sensoriums, whose innumerable im- 
pressions, material, vital, and intellee 
tual, are constantly and instanta- 
eously embraced by that intelligence. 
To suppose, however, the universes to 
be the sole sensoriums of Deity, is to 
realize pantheism; for if God is 
thus connected with matter, and con- 
scious through it, he cannot be inde- 
pendent of it; and consequently all 
its manifestations must be integral 
phenomena of his existence. Thisis 
the Chinese Taoist and modern Ger- 
man idea; but on the other hand we 
have the more sublime revealed theo- 
logic conception of a Supreme Being, 
independent of matter, yet sensible 
to planetary impressions ; and accord- 
ing to this all the universes of space 
may be analogous to the cells of an 
infinite brain, in which the power 
acting is an element or being as 
different from matter, as our mind 
from visible cerebral substance. 
Thus, the suns of the manifold sys- 
tems, with their worlds, may be 
respectively great and small centres 
of sensation, each endowed. with 
some special attributes, functions, and 
relations to the existence of the 
universal Power, in whose infinite 
substance each stellar aggregation 
may be but as minute drops of 
blood. Higher beings, in older plan- 
ets, who have mastered the means 
of interchanging intelligence, may 
have attained some glimpse of the 
physiology of the infinite substance 
of Deity. But to man, occupying a 
place on an atom on the skirt of one 
little organ, or drop of circulating 
matter on the edge of one system, 
even Newton’s law of gravitation is 
but the observation of an animaleule 
in a disk of blood, who perceives its 
21 
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revolution and that of a few circum- 
fluent relational particles, but who 
remains ignorant of powers of the 
Being in some extremity of whose 
substance he lives, or of the nature or 

ower which, sensationally influenced 

Vv many system-centres, exhibits in 
some remote universal sensorium, the 
manifestations of an inconceivable 
intelligence. 

Regarding the stellar systems as 
articlesin the substance of aSupreme 
>eing, gives rise to curious specula- 

tions connected with some of the 
suggestions of science. Both Newton, 
La Place, and other astronomers, 
have demonstrated, that were the 
medium of space through which the 
planets move 360,000 millions of 
times more rare than that of our 
atmosphere, through the resistance 
thus opposed, their velocity must 
gradually diminish, and they must, 
consequently, in time, be drawn to- 
wards and absorbed into the sun-— 
that by the heat thus produced, nebu- 
lous matter will be again evolved in 
connexion with mechanical laws, 
that worlds will again be projected, 
and that the system of forces thus 
producing creations, restorations of 
matter to centres, and creations again, 
is being perpetuated throughout space, 
in which (such is one of the illustra- 
tions) suns or fixed stars have been 
observed to become extinct, and others 
to flame out in other regions hitherto 
void. Enormous changes, however, 
such as those in the condition of mat- 
ter, which astonish and appal the 
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imagination, may in the substance of 
an infinite, eternal Being, be of no 
more importance to Him, than the 
consumption and reconstruction of 
the molecules of tissue which are 
constantly taking place in our ephe- 
meral frames. Thus, the dark worlds 
discovered by Professor Bessel — 
ylanetary systems whose suns have 
Sean extinct—may be merely parti- 
cles of wasted substance in the uni- 
versal matter, which will yet be at- 
tracted, absorbed, and revivified, in 
the eternal process of Deitific life. 

From, however, the progress from 
inert matter to life recognised on 
this planet, we may conjecture that 
the planetary systems are but the 
substratum for others formed of im- 
ponderable substance — spheres of 
independent Spiritual Being. No 
analogy can be more in accordance 
with reason than that which leads us 
to infer, from the indestructibility of 
visible matter, that of life and mind. 
Development throughout both regions 
is clearly the law of Deity ; and thus 
assured of immortality, nature and 
intellect become strengthened and 
glorified, and imagination exults 
in the prospect of an infinite series 
of ascending existences, and rests in 
felicitous security — in transcendent 
contemplation of the future of the 
soul, destined by the inevitable 
tendency of universal laws to attain— 
passing from life to life as the ages roll, 
to Deitific being, amid the remote 
summers of time—amid the civiliza- 
tions of Eternity. 
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To those who have followed the two 
previous series of Sir Bernard Burke’s 
interesting “ Vicissitudes,” it need 
scarcely be said that the third volume, 
recently issued, is fertile in topics 
deserving the attention as well of the 

eneral reader as of the antiquary. 

‘he whole subject of ancestral no- 
bility, its varying fortunes in the long, 
and often devious, line of descent, its 
gradual decadence, and often ultimate 
degradation, the elucidation, in short, 
of whatever is striking, curious, or 
tragic, in the history of our great 
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families, has ever been a labour of 
love with him. Nor are the results 
of such investigations ever wanting 
in interest for the general reading 
public. We all feel a concern in the 
fortunes of noble families, which stand 
out like marking pillars in the track 
of our country’s history. These great 
houses in some sort belong to the 
country, and rank among the grandest 
of our historic monuments. Who that 
views the subject in the spirit of an ex- 
plorator of medizeval ruins and relics, 
or a branch of romantic archeology, 
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is not concerned to think that of the 
fifteen barons appointed to enforce 
Magna Charta, only one has a lineal 
male representative in the House of 
Peers ; that a great grandson of 
Margaret Plantagenet was a cobbler 
in Shropshire ; and that more recently 
a butcher was entitled by descent to 
quarter the arms of the Royal House 
of Lancaster? Even thus do the 
noblest families lose themselves in 
the surrounding mass of poverty and 
meanness; and none but cynical 
minds regard the catastrophe with 
complacency. In old Gerard Leigh’s 
“ Accedence of Armorie,” we read 
that there were despisers of the gentle 
art of heraldry in his day as well as 
now ; and as the volume is not every- 
where to be met with, we will extract 
one amusing passage, in which he 
animadverts on the revilers of his 
craft with true antiquarian zeal. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the authors of 
his time, he divides the class he is 
dealing with into “three parts,” and 
having disposed of the two first, he 
continues thus :— 


“The third part, and worst of all, are 
neither very gentle ungentle or ungentle 
gentle, but very stubble curs, and be neither 
doers, sufferers, or well-speakers of honor’s 
tokens. As of late one of them that was 
called to worship (a worshipful office), in a 
city within the province of Middlesex, unto 
whom the Herehaught came, and him salut- 
ing with joy of his new office, requesting of 
him to see his cote, who called unto him 
his maid, commanding her to fetch his cote. 
So, quothe the man to the Herehaught, 
‘here it is, if you will buy it you shall 
have time for payment, as first to pay half 
in hande and the rest by and by.’ The 
Herehaught being somewhat moved, said, 
‘I neither ask you for this cote, sheep's cote, 
nor hog’s cote, but my meaning was to have 
seen your cote of arms.’ ‘Arms,’ quothe 
he, ‘arms! I would have good legs, for 
my arms are indifferent.’ ” 


There are, of course, these ungentle 
people in every age ; but we cannot 
say that they very much abound in 
ours. On the contrary, England 
loves her lords and their belongings ; 
and we wish that the great middle 
class always read their Bibles as 
diligently as their “ Peerages.” Sir 
B. Burke’s new volume is very com- 
prehensive in the range of its subjects. 
He does not forget to recommend a 
State provision for his old clients, the 
landless lords and baronets ; he glances 
at the courses run by the illustrious 
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peerage titles of nse details the 
rise of some of the noble houses, who 
now support the hereditary dignity 
of the empire ; tells us of the Planta- 
genet ladies, and the vicissitudes of 
the house of Suffolk ; and disperses 
throughout narratives which, if some- 
times a little remote from the profess- 
ed subject of the book, are always so 
agreeable that no reader would desire 
to see them pruned away by too severe 
an attention to what lawyers call 
“pertinence.” In no country of the 
world have great families seen such 
rapl and complete changes as in 
Ireland. As Sir Bernard Burke has 
elsewhere remarked, Ireland is a 
land of ruins, and its greatest ruins 
are its ggce noble houses. The Celt, 
the Neiman, the Elizabethan, the 
Scotch, the Cromwellian, and the 
Williamite, have passed in succession 
over the country, leaving behind them 
tracks of ruin in many a princely 
family reduced to beggary, not less 
than in the dilapidated towers and 
chapels that everywhere attract the 
eye of the traveller. We have, walk- 
ing about among us, unknown and 
often struggling men, who could trace 
their descent from the kings and 
chiefs of the olden time, but who 
have now nothing left to boast of but 
an enigmatical prefix or addition to 
their names, which is understood no- 
where but in Ireland, and which abroad 
is regarded with less respect than a 
German countship. 

One of the most curious among the 
stories of reverses of Irish families 
that we have met with is that de- 
tailed in this volume under the head 
of “ self-reliance.” If not presenting 
the swelling tragic interest of narra- 
tives of the downfall of royal houses, 
it has a more personal and everyday 
life interest for us,and the heroines, 
for such we may term the principal 
persons of the drama, are still living 
and acting. Mr. C (the full 
name of course is not given—we ques- 
tion whether even the initial had not 
been better suppressed)—was one of 
the fine old class of Irish squires who 
kept splendid houses, faultless studs, 
showy retinues of servants, and no 
balance at the bankers. He had learnt 
the secret of how to spend twice as 
much as one receives, and he put it 
in practice with systematic reckless- 
ness. His two sons were in the hus- 
gars, and as they inherited the pater- 
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nal spirit of €xtravagance, it may be 
believed did active service in dispens- 
ing the family revenues. Mr. C—— 
had also two daughters, who received 
an education suitable to the style of 
living maintained by their father. 
Though not what is called in the 
language of the ballroom, beauties, 
they were both good-looking and 
pleasing in their manners, and little 
required the adventitious aid of their 
high position to attract many suitors 
from among the neighbouring gentry. 
But as years passed on, Mr. C——, 
always proud and vain, became nfore 
arrogant than before in his tone to 
friends and visitors. He frightened 
away all his daughters’ admirers. 
What could this insolence met ? The 
fact was that Mr. C—— had been 

adually sinking deeper and deeper 
into bankruptcy, and too reckless to 
save himself by economizing, and too 
vain to avow his impoverished condi- 
tion, he frowned away suitors from 
his daughters, lest it should become 
known that their only portion was 
derivable from an estate already 
incumbered beyond hope of recovery. 
These ostrich tactics of keeping po- 
verty out of sight did not, however, 
long serve him. Creditor after cre- 
ditor insisted on being satisfied ; and 
at last the potato failure came, crush- 
ing to the earth Mr. C——,, together 
with many other pretenders, and 
leaving him to live and support his 
family by his wits—a very inadequate 
provision as it seems to have been in 
nis case. The poor man retired with 
his daughters to a country village not 
far from the scene of his splendour ; 
and before many months had passed 
he died, broken in heart and impaired 
in intellect. 

The state of the family then stood 
thus: The two sons had been success- 
fully working their own ruin in the 
hussars, and had to sell out to pay 
gambling debts. One went to Aus- 
tralia and became a miner—a rapid 
change of station—toiling away now 
amid mud and wet, then beneath the 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun; 
perhaps associated with the scum of 
Colonial society ; perhaps working at 
a venture in some deserted gully in 
the lonely bush : how looked he back 
on the brilliant hussars? The other 
brother chose, if a less laborious, also 
a less reputable mode of life. He 
stayed in London, and joined that 
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nondescript class of persons, known 
as sharp men about town, who dress 
exceedingly well, and seem to live 
very comfortably ; but where or how, 
or what for, or a what means, does 
not appear to general observation. 
Soon he became too well known in the 
metropolis. When last heard of he 
was croupier at a rouge-et-noir table 
on the Continent. The daughters 
redeemed the family from degrada- 
tion. They were heroines. Shortly 
after the death of their father, whom 
they tended to the last with the most 
affectionate tenderness, they disap- 
neared. Where they went no one 
eo and few cared. There were 
not so many to display solicitude 
about the poor beggared orphan girls 
as there were to pay court to the 
Misses C——, the accomplished 
daughters of the supposed rich squire. 
Years passed by, and Mr. Mansergh, 
of Macroney Castle, who had inti- 
mately known the C—— family, and 
who has furnished the particulars on 
which we write, happened to be in 
London. A shower one day drove 
him up a lane to seek shelter, and a 
respectable-looking old woman ad- 
vanced to the porch of an humble 
dwelling and asked him in. He 
entered, accordingly, and had not 
been seated many minutes when a 
young woman entered, in maid-of-all- 
work’s dress, with short petticoat, 
tucked-up sleeves, and her bare arms 
still reeking with suds. It is nota 
matter of surprise that Mr. Mansergh 
was for the moment struck dumb. I[t 
was Miss C——who stood before him. 
Some tears—we may well call them 
natural—sprang to her eyes. Often 
in her father’s mansion, had her friend 
just recognised, praised the notes of 
her well-trained voice, or the light- 
ness of her touch on the piano. Kind 
greetings followed, and the strange 
narration of the adventures of the 
Misses C—— were soon told. They 
had gone to London to seek their 
living, met accidentally with the 
woman who used to be their waiting- 
maid, and who was then carrying on 
a laundry establishment, joined her in 
the work, toiled at it with assiduity 
and success, and were, out of their 
profits funding, when last heard of, 
£200 a-year. More than this, they 
had proved true the sentiment which 
the ultimately hard-worked lord in 
“ U'sed-up” expresses at the close, 
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that stern rough toil is after all the 
thing to make one enjoy life. They 
declared that they never felt so happy 
in their father’s grand house as they 
did in prosecuting their honourable 
and independent industry. If, as it 
seems only reasonable to suppose 
they should in time become sutti- 
ciently wealthy to resume their natu- 
ral place in society, the events they 
have passed through would represent 
a turn of Fortune’s wheel equally 
curious and complete. What is with 
some families the work of a few cen- 
turies, would have been done in their 
case in a few years; and these spirited 
ladies will be able to reflect with 
honest pride that they have by their 
own stout hearts and willing hands 
regained the position which their na- 
tural protectors forfeited forthe whole 
family, and have proved quite incom- 
petent to recover for themselves. 
There are few more striking pas- 
sages in the romance of the peerage 
than the two great and wicked im- 
postures revealed in the famous cases 
of Annesley v. the Earl of Anglesey, 
and Smyth v. Smyth. In point of 
time, more than a century apart, and 
the facts of each being the inverse 
of those of the other, they agree 
in presenting tales so wonderful, that 
none but a master of imaginative 
writing could venture to embody 
them as fictions. They also give us 
striking exemplifications ofthe lengths 
to which the promptings of self-in- 
terest will drive men, while their 
results show that the opinion of the 
world expressed by young Macduji, 
is not yet quite true. The knaves 
are not, after all, able for the honest 
men. The impostors in both cases 
were defeated, and one of them met 
with a severe but very righteous re- 
tribution. Annesley v. the Earl of 
Anglesey has long ago taken its rank 
in the foremost place of both history 
and fiction. The moving and event- 
ful tale which has been worked 
into the fine fiction of Sir Walter 
Scott, shall not be retold by us. We 
mean only to remind the reader of 
those points to which a prominence 
is suggested by the less romantic, 
but perhaps, more astounding case of 
“Smyth v. Smyth.” In the An- 
glesey Peerage case, the claimant 
was a poor youth, who came before 
his country to claim one of the 
noblest estates and best titles in the 
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land, having only just stood in the 
Old Bailey dock on his trial for mur- 
der, having before that beena common 
sailor in a ship of war, while nearly 
thirteen years of his previous life had 
been spent in slavery on the Ameri- 
can plantations, amid every conceiv- 
able misery, hardship, and degrada- 
tion, associated with the meanest, 
punished with the most guilty, and 
pitied by the most wretched. The 
life which he aspired to end as a 
wealthy peer, he had commenced as 
a street beggar. It would not be 
easy to imagine antecedents more un- 
favourable for establishing a claim, 
which would reduce to destitution and 
obscurity a wealthy lord. Yet did 
James Aypnesley, with a courage and 
energy, which savoured of true nobi- 
lity, overcome all these preliminary 
obstacles, and bring his action of 
ejectment against the Right Hon. 
Richard, Earl of Anglesey, in the 
Court of Exchequer, in Dublin, before 
Lord Chief Baron Bowes, Mr. Baron 
Mountney, and Mr. Baron Dawson. 
The case came on for hearing 
November, 1743, the plaintiff's declar- 
ation setting forth, in the old law jar- 
gon, as yet only imperfectly reformed, 
that he sued for “thirty messuages, 
jifty cottages, two mills, fifty gardens, 
eight hundred acres of arable land, 
three hundred acres of meadow, six 
hundred acres of pasture, jifty acres 
of furze and heath ground, jif/ty acres 
of moory ground, with the appurte- 
nances, in Great Stanine, otherwise 
Stameen, Little. Stamine, otherwise 
Stameen, Little Donacarney, Shallon, 
Kilcarven, otherwise Kaillsharven, 
Crufiey, Annasor, otherwise Annaser, 
Little Gaffney.” 

Eighty-three witnesses were exa- 
mined, able speeches were made on 
both sides, and each of the learned 
judges who presided exercised their 
right of summing up the case to the 
jury, Baron Dawson charging against 
the plaintifi’s claim, and the two 
other judges in his favour. As the 
tale of the plaintifi’s wrongs and par 
secutions was unfolded, the Dublin 
public, true to the Irish nature, be- 
came hotly excited on behalf of the 
persecuted, and against his oppressor. 
Thousands thronged the spacious 
halls and avenues of the Four Courts, 
crowds blocked up the roads along 
the Liffey, representatives of the 
wealth, the talent, and the rank of 
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Treland filled the tribunal itself. 
Among them all, there did not seem 
to be one who had not a personal 
anxiety that right should be done tothe 
man who suffered so much, and so 
wrongfully. The ordinary question 
with which passers by stayed one 
another in the streets was to ask 
how it was faring for the plaintiff ? 
For fifteen long days did the trial 
last; and the public enthusiasm in- 
creased hourly. On the 25th Novem- 
ber, the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. It is impossible to reflect on 
the result without a glow of national 
pride. After two hours consultation, 
they found for the plaintiff. The 
jurors were themselves men of high 
rank and great property, avho must 
have often met the titled defendant 
in society. They had probably never 
in their lives seen the plaintiff. All 
that they knew of him was that he 
had been during his whole life poor, 
despised, crushed down into the 
depths of degradation, the merry 
child and sport of misfortune. He 
come before them armed only with 
right. But like David, unfenced by 
plate or shield, he slew the Goliath 
who had despised his simple weapon. 
As if to add one finishing touch to 
this marvellous tale, James Annesley 
never took the trouble of assuming 
the dignity which he had won. He 
died plainJames Annesley. Thecruel 
wrongdoer went to his grave, entitled 
the Right Honourable Richard, Ear] 
of Anglesey, and the rightful heir’s 
sons dying early, the peerage has 
descended in his family to worthy 
and valiant heirs, who would honour 
any nobility. 

The case of Smyth v. Smyth has 
less of fairy-land about it. It has not 
yet become history, nor is it ever 
likely to form the subject of a ro- 
mance. In truth, it is a tale of calm, 
resolute, shameless effrontery, the 
hero of which is an impostor so dar- 
ing as scarcely to care for that ac- 
curacy in details, without which few 
frauds can stand the microscopic test 
of legal scrutiny, and yet so imposing 
as to command credulity by his mar- 
vellously plausible impudence. Here, 
unlike the Anglesey case, a man with 
an enormous capacity for lying, as- 
sailed, without the shade of a real 
pretence, a title, which, dating from 
centuries ago, appeared to admit of 
no question at all, 
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There was in England, in the early 
part of the century, a certain honest 
carpenter named Provis, whose eldest 
son Thomas turned out a wicked and 
irreclaimable scamp. In 1811 he was 
sentenced to be hanged for horse- 
stealing ; but he was pardoned, and 
after only eighteen months imprison- 
ment was set free. He made an ill 
use of his liberty. Before many years 
had passed he was familiar with most 
of the gaols in England. Getting 
tired of this kind of life, he resolved 
to announce himself as heir of the 
Ashton Court property, the value of 
which was about £30,000 a-year. 
The heir to the estate was then a 
minor ; but it was under the manage- 
ment of a Mr. Arthur Edwin Way, 
who in the event proved himself fully 
competent to take care of his charge. 
The invader of this great estate made 
two or three abortive attempts to de- 
clare himself boldly and openly Sir 
Richard Smyth, Bart., the lawful 
owner of the great Smyth property ; 
but at first he seemed too astounded 
by the novelty of his audacity to take 
up a decided position. At length, 
however, the dignity became familiar 
to him, and he resolved on going into 
action without delay. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th September, 1852, Mr. 
Way found the following note on his 
table at Ashton Court : 


Bristol, Sept. 8, 1852. 
Srr,—I am directed by Thomas 
Rodham, Esq., of Wellington, the 
deputed steward of Sir Richard 
Smyth, Bart., of Ashton Court, Somer- 
sett (sic) to advise you that after this 
notice you do not interfere in any 
way, directly or indirectly, with the 
tenants or property of said barony. 
And I am also directed to forbid the 
destruction of deer in the park ; and 
to request that you will consider 
yourself from this date a trespasser 
upon the property of Ashton Court. 
And you are also advised that Sir 
Richard Smyth has this day in person 
taken possession of Heath House, at 
Stapleton ; and that in future your 
visits to that house or to the lands 
thereof will be considered a trespass. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Henry Brown, 
For Thomas Rodham, Esq. 

Arthur E. Way, Esq., 
Ashton Court. 
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Several solicitors were applied to 
in succession to undertake the conduct 
of the action of ejectment which the 
newly and self-created baronet was 
now trying to press on. Some of 
these refused to have anything to say 
to the case; while one or two who 
were induced to take it up, soon dis- 
covered that there was something so 
peculiar not only about Sir Richard 
Smyth’s manners, but about his story, 
that it would be dangerous to face a 
court of justice upon its merits. At 
last a Mr. Cattlin, less suspicious 
than his brethren, was found, and 
under his management the case of 
Smyth v. Smyth came on for trial at 
the summer assizes, held at Glouces- 
ter on the 8th August, 1853. The 
learned and accomplished Mr. Justice 
Coleridge presided. For the baronet 
appeared Mr. Bovill, Q.C., with Mr. 
Dowdeswell, and Mr. Phipson; 
Sir Frederick Thesiger (now Lord 
Chelmsford, ex-chancellor), Mr. Crow- 
der, Q.C., Mr. Alexander, Q.C., Mr. 
Tufnell, and Mr. Gray—a_ splendid 
bar—were present for the defendant. 
Fifty witnesses were brought from all 
parts of the United Kingdom to sup- 
port the plaintifi’s claim, and many 
titled ladies and gentlemen were 
there to aid him by their testimony 
or support him with their sympathy. 
The case for the. defence had cost 
some £6,000 inits preparation. Many 
months had been spent in searching 
every conceivable source of evidence, 
and eighty witnesses were in atten- 
dance, and ready to disprove the 
plaintiff's statement in every par- 
ticular down to the minutest ramifi- 
cations of his story. 

Mr. Bovill, Q.C., opened his case to 
the jury, in a speech which was ela- 
borate, skilful, and defiant. Briefly 
his story ran thus :—Early in the een- 
tury Sir John Hugh Smyth, Bart., 
was in possession of the Ashton Court 
ywroperty. He died in 1802, having 
9 twice married, but as was said 
at the time, leaving no issue. The 
estates then went to his nephew, and 
through him to the present owner 
the defendant, while, in fact, Sir J. 
H. Smyth had by an earlier marriage 
than either of the two recorded left 
a son surviving him, who was none 
other than the plaintiff. Deeds, wills, 
declaratory documents, letters, bible 
entries, marriage certificates, baptis- 
mal records, rings, brooches, and seals, 
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were produced to prove the story. 
Several persons of the highest rank 
and character swore to the genuine- 
ness of the signatures on the various 
documents. At first the evidence 
went on smoothly. It was not till, 
- in answer to the criers call of 
“Sir Richard Smyth, Baronet,” the 
plaintiif stepped into the witness box, 
that the real shock of the legal battle 
was felt. The claimant was a middle - 
aged man, dressed in the best taste, 
and bearing himself in a solemn com- 
posed manner. Though he detailed 
his story very successfully, in 
answer to the skilful and friendly 
interrogations of his own counsel, 
it was apparent to every competent 
observer that the tale was a very 
marvellous one. It was known that 
to Sir Frederick Thesiger would fall 
the task of trying to break down the 
whole narrative on cross-examination. 
An exciting tournament was expect- 
ed, for Sir Richard Smyth was one of 
the bravest and most aspiring of wit- 
nesses, while Sir Frederick cross- 
questioned with a fire and prompti- 
tude like that with which Ney or 
Kellerman led their columns into 
action. The shrewed advocate com- 
menced by carelessly throwing out 
those skirmishing questions which 
act as feelers to discover weak points, 
and where exactly a serious impres- 
sion may be made. Now and then 
he turned on his enemy a frigid, 
withering eagle-glance, as if his mind 
flitted with satisfaction over a re- 
venge in prospect. Gradually he 
warmed to the work. Drawing the 
plaintitf over his whole story, he con- 
time after time on 
points more or less trifling, by letters 
written or statements made by him- 
self, or bynecessary inference. Every 
time he hemmed him into a contra- 
diction, he persecuted him for expla- 
nations, till he had exacted the last 
modicum of damage derivable from 
that particular blunder. But why 
such particularity about the plain- 
tiffs mode of spelling? Time after 
time was Sir Richard asked how he 
spelt different words. Again and 
again did he complain of the provok- 
ing questions of the learned knight. 
Was he to be schooled in this way ? 
It was disgusting. He declined to 
answer at all. The fact was that the 
baronet’s notions of orthography were 
peculiar, and he knew, what only a 
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few in court knew besides himself, 
that Sir Frederick Thesiger was press- 
ing home an exceedingly critical point. 
He was asked how he spelt “ rapid, 
whom, set-aside, very, rascal,” and 
in reply he gave the words, thus :— 
“rappid, whome, sett-asside, vergy, 
raskel.” He made many ridiculous 
blunders, but the main feature in all 
was doubling the consonants. As he 
sat back in the chair exhausted by 
the spelling persecution, Sir Fre- 
derick asked the judge and jury to 
observe the words in the deeds, will, 
entry, &c., &e. They did so, and in 
all appeared the identical and peculiar 
error in spelling, to which Sir Rich- 
ard had just owned. It is one of the 
most cultivated accomplishments of 
great advocates to preserve a calm 
and cheerful countenance, while the 
best hopes for their cause are being 
dashed to the ground. Like leaders 
in war, they must, even when head- 
ing the forlorn hope, look as if con- 
fident of victory. The counsel of the 
would-be Sir Richard Smyth en- 
deavoured to look unruffled, while 
Sir Frederick’s vivisection was going 
on, but with little success. And 
their efforts were thrown away ; for 
a blow was coming which no profes- 
sional stolidity could resist. 

It would be needless to repeat all 
the traps which Sir Frederick Thesi- 
ger laid for his witness, and the num- 
ber of times the exasperated perjurer 
was taken in lies, of which not all his 
audacity could furnish any colourable 
explanation. While the second day's 
cross-examination was proceeding, a 
jeweller, whose shop was at 161, Ox- 
ford-street, London, telegraphed down 
that he had read the plaintiff's evi- 
dence thus far given in the Z%mes, 
and that the brooch and rings on 
which he laid so much stress, as 
being old family relics, were, judging 
from the description given of them, 
the same that had been brought to 
his establishment six months before 
to have the Bandon crest and the 
name of the alleged grandmother of 
the plaintiff engraven on them. Sir 


F. Thesiger put the question whether 
the witness had so brought the seals 
to be manipulated ; and he read the 
particulars from the despatch to show 
that he was not striking at random. 
The baronet collapsed, and faintly 
replied that he did. 


Nothing more 
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remained than to ride down the 
broken enemy. <A few _ severely 
damaging questions were thundered 
out : Had the baronet ever been sen- 
tenced to be hanged for horse-steal- 
ing? Did he lie for eighteen months 
in Ilchester gaol on his sentence being 
commuted? What was the meaning 
of the marks on his neck? Judge 
Coleridge thought that it was useless 
to keep the miserable impostor on 
the rack any longer. He intimated 
to Mr. Bovill that there was a marked 
difference between the brilliant state- 
ment of the case and the evidence ; 
and that learned counsel at once in- 
formed the Court that, with emotion, 
which no doubt was genuine, he ad- 
mitted the complete exposure of a 
most impudent fraud. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger was thus prevented from en- 
joying the satisfaction of mangling 
his victim any further. Impudent 
Tom Provis was sent to gaol to 
abide his trial for forgery and perjury. 
At the next assizes he was con- 
victed, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for twenty years. And so, by 
the combined power of cross-examina- 
tion and the telegraph wires, was the 
stolid schemer broken down, and the 
ancient patrimony of the Smyth’s 
preserved to the rightful owners. 

This unprecedented trial has en- 
ticed us beyond the limits which we 
marked out for ourselves when we 
took up the “ Vicissitudes of Fami- 
lies.” We close the volume with the 
feeling that it is not a mere story- 
book which we have been reading. 
Men would, or at least they ought to, 
be gainers both in knowledge and 
virtue if they pondered on the vary- 
ing fortunes of great houses—the 
eminence which honest industry may 
attain to; the degradation which 
ever attends recklessness or sloth. 

Sir Bernard Burke entered on his 
office of Ulster king in a right spirit. 
He has constituted himself the his- 
toriographer of the patrician order, 
carrying his annals down from the 
earliest to the most recent years, 
producing a succession of curious 
family biographies, everywhere touch- 
ing upon history, and powerfully il 
lustrating manners, and forming a re- 
pository of family lore from which 
future historians may draw with the 
most implicit reliance upon its au- 
thenticity. 
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A Lament for Donnybrook. 


A LAMENT FOR DONNYBROOK. 
A LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL OF THE LIBERTY, 


Nore.—Judging from internal evidence, we should say that the following singular 
fragment (whose author is, unhappily, unknown), was composed in the year 1855, or 
thereabouts. The reader will gather that, in the fragmentary monologue which ensues, 
the last of the race of civic troubadours delivers an extemporary elegy on the last days of 
the National Institution. The piece is much injured by time, like many of the Classic 
compositions of antiquity; but the value of such fragments as have been fortuitously 
preserved, like the leaves of the sybil, is but increased by the fact of their embodying 
the departing breath of an expired inspiration. 





















Poeta Loquitur :— 


Jimmy, ahagar, hand me my pipe; 
In troth I’m as wearied as man can be ; 
My eye is as dim as the winter sea, 
And my nose as sharp as the bill of a snipe ; 
For here for a week, a week and more, 
I have been labouring, body and soul, 
Just sustained by whisky and sassages,* 
While I touched the finishing passages 
Of my Donnybrook rigmarole. 
Saints be about us, what are they driving at ? 
All sorts of people are taking their share— 
All have their heads together conniving at— 
At the destruction of Donnybrook Fair. 
Once, in the good ould times of the city, 
M.P’s, farmers, the rich, and the rare, 
Gentlemen,-nobles, the wise, and the witty, 
Went for a trifle of elementt there. 
Then was the rail indulgement in jollity, 
Devil a one of them cared who was who ; 
All took their glass of the old mountain dew, 
And their hop in the tent on the ground of equality. 
But now it is over—this is the last of them— 
This is the last ould fair that we'll see ; 
Now we must live as we can on the past of them— 
Such is the Corporation’s decree. 


























































































































Ah, never again in this isle shall be seen, 
The rail boys up to the sweet oaken science— 
Trailing their coats in courageous defiance, 

And shouting the pililiu over the green. 

Never again shall we see the shillelagh 
Joyously splintering forehead and limb, 

Or hear Molly Finucane crying—“ Oh, mela 
Murder, what have you done wid my Jim ?” 

Never again, ’mid the turmoil and rattle, 

Shall we assemble to shoulder the door, 
Bearing dear friends, through the thick of the battle, 
Faithfully home to their widows, asthore ;— 



































































* Anglice—" Sausages.” + Element, i.e. fun, 
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Leaving the pleasant old ground, when the short night 

Of August was melting in matinal dew, 

With a rib or two dinged, and an eye black and blue, 
Or a wound that would lay us up snug for a fortnight ; 
While the rattle of sticks in the distance behind, 

Made old Donnybrook look like a wood in a wind. 
Now all is over-—this is the last of them— 
This is the last ould fair that we'll see ; 
Now we must live as we can on the past of them— 
Such is the Corporation’s decree. 


Hic multa desunt. The bard, having completed his composition, assembles the minstrels 
of the locality, who are accustomed to vocalize his rhapsodies. 


Now my song is complete 
In a halfpenny sheet ; 
To the window repair, 
And, removing the hat 
That my glazier fixed there 
Friend Pat 
Call out through the street 
For the singers ! 
Call Biddy O’Dooley, 
And Timothy Cooley, 
Whose Bet’s always wrangling 
With the wife of the carman that takes in mangling, 
Who blackened Tim’s eyes when he payed her addresses, 
But treated him decently after the fight ; 
Call Paddy O’Shaughlin, 
And Mary M‘Laughlin, 
Who cries in the morning her sweet water-cresses, 
And haddock at noon, and oysters at night ; 
Then, the washers of crape, 
Don’t let one of them ’scape ; 
And the sellers of tape, 
Up to all sorts of hoaxes— 
From turning suborners, 
And dodging the polis round tavern corners, 
To dropping match-boxes, 
And crying, they’re fated 
To be ruinated, 
Till somebody quicker, 
Or tender with liquor, 
Takes out of his pocket 
A casual copper, 
When off, like a rocket, 
They rush for a cropper ; 
Sure their poor hearts would droop 
If they didn’t renew them, 
So much good may do them, 
The creatures—their drop. 
Then call Maurice M‘Gundy, 
And Timothy Waller, a 
Decent young chap as you’d see of a Sunday ; 
And ould Kitty Cute, the vender of apples, 
A widow she is since the cholera— 
You'll find her near Michan’s or James’s-street chapels, 
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And give her a whetter 
Of stingo, at Morris's, 
For who has a better 
Ould tongue in the choruses ;— 
Troth, I don’t know another, _ 
Except Judy Harrison, 
The chimney sweep’s mother, 
Can bear her comparison. 


Well, you’re coming at last. 

Ah, then, Patrick M‘Gundy, it’s you that looks bright, 
Wid that old soldier’s coat you’re a beautiful sight ; 

But you'll never look better, gossoon, than I wish ye,— 
And your left eye looks better since Saturday night ; 
If it wasn’t, asthore, that your ankles are bare, 
And the crown of your cawbeen is gone, I declare, 

I'd suppose you belonged to the Galway Militia. 

Sit down, lad, and comfort your sowl with a blast— 
There’s a pipe on the hob. Well, ould Kitty Cute, 
And how do ye thrive? Oh, the cost of the fruit, 
Sure, I know, and the horrible price of potatoes. 

Well, then, Kitty, me darlin’, I’d wager a farden, 
*Tis you that know how to inveigle the soft ones 
To give you a penny a couple for croftons. 

Sit down, and whatever misfortune may fate us, 
We'll just have a drain of cowld Busby to heat us. 


Now, away through the town wid ye, gossoon and man, 
Sing as loud, and collect as much cash as you can ; 
And mind, if you happen to come for to meet 
One of them organ boys deafening the street, 
Just to lay him down easy, and show his disparity 
Wid people like uz, would be only a charity. 
It’s myself that would wish them ensconced in bil hazes ! 
For, sure, but it’s hard for a national bard 
To see them chaps and their monkeys taking 
The tin that we—we ought to be making, 
Wid grinding their foreign Marsellaises ; 
Hairy fellows, that can’t sing no more than a babby, 
And yet have their pockets as full as a bank, 
Wid their—“ Dear mister sir, I am very much tank ;” 
Oh, it’s disgustingly shabby. 
Boys of the Liberty, don’t stretch a fin to them— 
Oh, pitch into them. 


The animus of the national bard against the harmonious emigrants of the Sunny 
South is strongly evidenced in this paragraph, 


Here another hiatus occurs in the MS.; nor can we by the most careful search recover 
the remainder of the bard’s invocation and address to the Coombe’ Rhapsodists. Thus, 
while the list of singers will recall to the recollection of Classical readers the catalogue 
of ships in the Iliad, the fate of the remainder of this precious fragment is alike Classical, 
from its resembling that of the lost books of Livy. A couple of verses, putatively by 
another hand, descriptive of the fading glories of the great festival, Donnybrook Fair, 
under the new civic administration, is all that has been recovered from the remorseless 
waves of time. If the following is the first verse, the author, like epists generally, plunges 
in medias res. 
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SONG—THE FAIR, 


THERE are pompous tumblers bestriding 
Platform and stage histrionic, 
Inebriate monsters confiding 
Together ’mid hiccups and glasses, 
And lads entreating their lasses 
To strengthen their hearts with a tonic, 
Prescribed by a famous physician, 
Long known in the regions of swillery— 
The still-born liquid Elysian 
Of J Seana benions distillery. 
No, Donnybrook’s glory’s not o’er, 
Or its frolicksome fairy less frisky ; 
Love there is as gay as of yore, 
Though he lives rather less upon whisky. 


Yes, all has grown changed of late, 
Scarce a row ruffles the constable, 
Leisurely plodding his bate, 
Winking ’neath bonnets of Dunstable ; 
No more the heads, masculine, smart, 
While the lasses in tent, shed, and tavern, 
For the innermost wounds of the heart 
Have found out a remedy sovereign. 
Now they sigh upon spruce ginger-beer, 
For which their adorers have paid ; 
Who gallantly flatter each dear, 
Sipping goblets of strong lemonade. 
Yet, as we walk through the intricate 
Maze of the old Brook’s development, 
Catch we at moments a wild, wicked 
“‘ Hurray—there’s nothing like element.”’ 
While country girls, first looking shy at us, 
After their manner primordial, 
Wink, laugh, and then dance sky high at us— 
All on a trifle of cordial. 
No, Donnybrook’s glory’s not o’er, 
Or its frolicksome fairy less frisky ; 
Love there is as gay as of yore, 
Though he lives rather less upon whisky. 


Nore.—In the refrain of this fragmentary song, which indicates the new phase into 
which the national festival had passed, it is gratifying to find the author’s allusion to 
Celtic nature being true to itself in the absence of the stimulant to which much of its 
gaiety and wit were once erroneously attributable. The influence of popular drinks on 
a nation has, we regret to say, been quite overlooked by historians. We hope, however, 
the day is not distant when some illustrious genius will treat the history of Ireland from 
this point of view, drawing pictures of its inhabitants during the usquebaugh, claret, 
illicit still, and whisky epochs, down to the present XX porter period, when a more 
temperate and solid tone of public feeling, in alliance with not a few symptoms of 
awakening prosperity, are observable. It occurs to us to suggest that this is the point of 
view from which general history should be written, if its grave authors would place this 
class of composition on a really scientific basis. That it is the only principle on which a 
good history of Ireland can be produced we have no doubt. 
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STERNE AND HIS DAY. 


BOOK THE THIRD—continued, 


X11. YORICK AND EUGENIUS. 


Tue Lord of Crazy Castle is, of 
course, one of the figures in the 
Shandean gallery,—a most genial and 
interesting picture of the best quali- 
ties one would desire in a friend. 
Sterne is the monitor and counsellor, 
with a perfect comprehension of the 
reckless gaiety of his friend, but at 
the same time, with a nervous appre- 
hension of the dangers such licence 
must bring with it. And, dreading 
the day when that “multitude of 
small-book debts,” in the shape of 
smart jests and careless sallies, 
“one day or other must be reck- 
oned with to the uttermost mite,” 
would lecture him upon discretion, 
in that most admirable piece of 
philosophy on light speaking and its 
fatal social consequences, which shows 
how well Mr. Sterne had learnt what 
was worldly wisdom, though he 
lacked the resolution to put it in 
practice. The death-bed of Yorick, 
and Eugenius’ bits of comfort, “ there 
is still enough left of thee to make a 
bishop,’—is the cheval de battaille 
of our school “ Speakers.” 

All through he appears as a man 
of a sly, quiet, but not ill-natured, 
humour, very much akin to Mr. 
Sterne’s own; and the little glimpses 
we have of him in real life, quite 
answer to his portrait. In Mr. 
Sterne’s letters there are hints of his 
acting this good friendly part of 
moderator and adviser. Mr. Sterne 
writes to him in a strain specially 
affectionate and confidential, and 
altogether different from what he 
adopts to others. To him he dis- 
closes every thought freely. “I long 
to see thy face again!’ he writes 
again and again. iiven Mrs. Sterne 
could not but relish this delightful 
companion, and, though frowning, 


could not but enjoy his company. 
“She swears you are a fellow of wit, 
though humorous,—a funny, jolly, 
soul, though somewhat splenetic, 
and (bating the love of woman) as 
honest as gold.” If they talked 
together in the same droll Cervantic 
fashion in which they do in their 
letters, their company must have 
been entertaining indeed. 

As in all eccentrics, there was a 
fine irregular line of oddity in 
Eugenius. He was sometimes 
visited by a sort of hypocondriacal 
humour, which usually preyed on him 
when the wind was in the east. To 
this point of the compass he had an 
aversion that amounted almost to 
rancour. When Crazy Castle was 
full of company, it was no surprise, 
of some sharp morning, to find their 
host absent, and suffering a moody 
imprisonment in his room, so long as 
the wind was in this obnoxious 
quarter.* His humour was known 
and accepted without astonishment. 
Upon the quaint old-fashioned clock- 
tower was a weathercock, which 
was in full view of Eugenius’ room, 
and when he rose in the morning, his 
first glance was at the fatal arrow, 
and its direction regulated the 
destiny of the day. This was a 
favourite subject for standing jests 
between them; and in his letters, 
Mr. Sterne often “drolls a little” 
upon this curious weakness. “I 
wish myself back again,” he writes, 
after his triumphant visit to London, 
“but not because a thin death-doing 
pestiferous north-east wind blows in 
a line directly from Crazy Castle 
turret full upon me, in this cuckoldy 
retreat (for I value not the north- 
east wind, and all its powers—not a 
straw).” Mr. Sterne, too, would 
seem to have affected a sort of simi- 
lar morbid temperament, more, it is to 


* This room must have been in the great Norman “ Square Tower,” which seems to be 


the only point from which such a view could have been obtained. 
too, a characteristic place for the lord of the keep. 


It would have been, 
In one of his letters, Mr. Sterne 


clearly alludes to this choice of a room, where he mentions “ Steyenson’s return to his 


Square Tower.” 
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be suspected, out of a good-humoured 
fellowship for the frailties of his 
friend. His state of mind, “ my dear 
Hall, depends much upon the quotd 
hora of your shabby clock, if the 
»ointer of it is in any quarter 
etween ten in the morning and four 
in the afternoon, I give it up. If 
the day be obscured by dark en- 
gendering clouds of either wet or 
dry weather, I am still lost. But 
who knows but it may be fine, and 
the day as fine a day as_ ever 
shone upon the earth since the de- 
struction of Sodom. And, peradven- 
ture, your honour may have got a 
good hearty dinner to-day, and eat 
and drunk your intellectuals into a 
plaidulish and a blandulish amal- 
gama, to bear nonsense. So much for 
that.” To this friend, Mr. Sterne 
could be as Shandean when scrib- 
bling, as he was to the public when 
spinning “ Tristram.” 

Once Crazy Castle was full of com- 
pany, and the Shandean carnival rife, 
when the wind suddenly veered round 
to this unlucky quarter, and with the 
usual embarrassing results. He im- 
prisoned himself close in his room ; 
spoke of “ death and the east wind as 
synonymous,” and by no persuasions 
could be got to stir from his chamber. 
But that arch-humorist, his friend, 
Laury, was staying there, and to him 
a bright Shandean notion presented 
itself. He sought out an active 
urchin of the place, encouraged him 
over-night, by a sufficient bribe, to 
scale the weathercock tower, and tie 
down the arrow, in a due-west direc- 
tion, with a strong cord. Early next 
morning the captive looked forth dis- 
mally from his “square tower,’ and 
joyfully observed the change ; hur- 
ried down, ordered his horse, and took 
a smart ride, “ execrating east winds.” 
Hall Stevenson was Hall Stevenson 
again. But a few days later the 
cord broke, and he relapsed. 

At a distance this kind friend seems 
always solicitous about thisdangerous 
flaw in his character, and is always 
ready with cheering words and suit- 
able encouragement. “TI rejoice from 
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my heart down to my reins,” he 
writes from Toulouse, “ that you have 
snatched so many happy and sun- 
shiny days out of the hands of the 
blue devils. If we live to meet 
and join our forces as heretofore, we 
will give these gentry a drubbing, 
and turn them for ever out of their 
usurped citadel. Some legions of them 
have been put to flight already, and 
I hope to have a hand in dispersing 
the. remainder the first time my 
dear cousin sets up his banners again 
under the square tower.” 

The same anxiety shows itself in 
other more artful shapes. He had 
discouraged the craze for bricks and 
mortar, knowing what anxieties those 
demons bring with them when they 
enter intoa man. Butthere werealum 
works which he was eager should 
be prosecuted on similar grounds. 
*“T trust all goes swimmingly on with 
your alum; that the works amuse 
you, and call you ¢wice out, at least, 
aday. Ishall see them, I trust, in 
ten daysor thereabouts. If it wasin 
any way possible, I would set out this 
moment, though I have no cavalry, 
except a she-ass.” Thereisa delicacy 
in this consideration which speaks 
well for Mr. Sterne’s good heart, and 
which is not often found at the bottom 
of convivial friendships. 


Xl, THE “ DEMONIACS.” 


Those festivals at Crazy Castle must 
have been rare social high jinks. A 
delightful country-house to have had 
the privilege of being bidden to. Not 
over straight-laced, it is to be feared, 
and, perhaps, too Shandean by a good 
deal. Some of the choice actors in the 
game we can but dimly identify.* The 
lord and master has rubbed them in 
with a free brush on the canvass of 
his “Crazy Tales.” ‘ What remain of 
the Demoniacs” says Mr. Sterne in 
one of his letters, “ greet for me.” 

Chief then among the “demoniacs” 
came the host himself, “* Cousin An- 
tony,” as Mr. Sterne always called his 
friend. 


* A well-known Scotch antiquary was fortunate to acquire at a sale some thirty or 
forty of the originals of Mr. Sterne’s printed letters, and by some unaccountable indif- 


ference, gradually parted with these curiosities one by one. 


Nothing could be more 


unfortunate, for in editing these letters there has been a clumsy suppression of names, 
which there was no need of suppressing, but which has left Mr. Sterne’s life in sad con- 


fusion and obscurity. 


WiIihA 
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1863.] 


“ Here lies the body of John Hall,” 


says John Hall himself in a comic 
epitaph, 


“Entombed within this castle wall, 
Impaired by time, not overthrown, 
Fairly subdued by sloth alone ; 
That minds as much as the same 

weak ones, 
The threats of bishops, priests, and 
deacons.” 


A pretty exact description of his 
character, in which a reverence for 
the sacerdotal element was not spe- 
cially marked—what the French 
would call “an amiable Sybarite.” 
He too was leavened with those old 
writers, in which his friend delighted 
—Trublet, Beroalde, Bouchet, and the 
rest, whose quips he had literally at 
his fingers’ ends. The motto prefixed 
to his writings from that charming 
poet Gresset, most happily described 
the laissez faire principle of this 
Epicurean in his writings :— 

** J'abandonne l’exactitude 
Aux gens qui riment par metier, 
D’autres font des vers par étude, 
J’en fais pour me désennuier.” 


Better still, the bold profession of 
faith of the Jester Trublet :— 


‘**On compose pour imprimer, 
J'imprime pour composer.” 


From an “ Odeto Vacation, 1758,” 
beginning— 


“ Hence sage mysterious law,” 


and various legal allusions, he would 
seem to have been at the bar ; but 
it is plain he did not follow it with 
profit. 


“Antony, Lord of Crazy Castle, 
Neither a fisher nor a shooter.” 


Mr. Sterne delighted in naming 
“ Antony,” or “My Cousin Antony ;” 
a pleasant title which has mystitied 
not a few. It seems very likely to 
have arisen from the following facts. 
There is no certainty in such specu- 
lation, but there is a probability in 
this conjecture now offered for the 
first time. 

Travelling the by-ways and nooks 
of old York, Mr. Sterne had often 
passed a strange quaint building of 


* He was not yet Hall Stevenson, but plain Mr. Hall. 


Stevenson he assumed her name. 
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ancient brick, supported on mouldy 
stone arches, and which was pointed 
out as “ Antony’s Hall.” There 
were odd legends, of a Rabelais 
quaintness, associated with “Antony’s 
Hall,” which Mr. Sterne, and those 
of his humorous cloth, would have 
relished beyond measure. How there 
had been here a foundation for eight 
brethren and a master; how every 
third year they gave a sort of ban- 
quet ; how they went by the name of 
“Tantin Pigs,’ and how there was 
asort of offering or tribute of a pig 
made, which was known as “Saint 
Antony’s Pig.” The brotherhood had 
long been swept away, but the tradi- 
tion still spoke from the old walls. 
And as there was just such a society 
at Crazy Castle, akin to the Irish 
Monks of the Screw, it was natural 
enough that “ Antony’s Hall,” and 
its jovial order, should suggest “ An- 
tony Hall,’ * and eventually, “ My 
Cousin Antony,” superior of his own 
order at Crazy Castle. 

The lord of the castle had the 
model of some of the Roystering Clubs 
before his eyes. Mr. Sterne was the 
Corypheeus of the order. 


“Tn this retreat, whilom so sweet, 
Our Tristram and his cousin dwelt, 
They talk of Crazy when they meet, 
As if their tender hearts would melt.” 


Under such leadership the spirits of 
the cheerful society were not likely to 
flag. For— 


‘Many a grievous heavy heart 
To Crazy Castle would repair, 
That grew, from dragging like a cat, 
Plastic and aslight as air. 
Some fell to fiddling, some to fluting, 
Some to shooting, some to fishing ; 
Others to pishing and disputing 
Or to computing by vain wishing.” 


« 


These innocent pastimes filled in 
the day agreeably enough. 


“And in the evening when they met, 
To think on’t always does me good, 
There never met a jollie r set 
Lither before or since the flood.” 


Music, too, was not wanting, and 
there was a “bass viol” ready there to 
be touched, “ con furia,” by the nim 
ble fingers of Mr. Sterne. “ Then,” 


On his marriage with Anne 
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sings the host, imitating the sweet 
ring of Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” — 


” within doors let me meet 


The viol touched by fingers neat.” 


“The Blackbird” seems to have 
been the familiar sobriquet by which 
the Vicar of Sutton was known in 
this free society ; who, “instead of 
psalmody and prayers, like the good 
children of St. Francis, he secularized 
all his airs.” 

The pleasant influence of the eccle- 
siastical “ Blackbird” is happily de- 
scribed, but at the expense of the 
established decencies— 

“Even here there are some holy men, 

Would fain lead people by the nose, 

Did not a Blackbird now and then 

Benevolently interpose.” 


It may be suspected that there was 
no indisposition on the part of the 
Blackbird “benevolently to inter- 
pose.” 

Of the “ Demoniacs,” was also the 
Reverend Robert Lascelles—one of 
the Harewood family—a sort of joker 
in orders, quite after Mr. Sterne’s 
own heart ; a sort of Cervantic priest 
also. He was known among the 
brotherhood under the style and title 
of “ Panty” —which was complimen- 
tary to his powers of humour, but 
scarcely so to his cloth—‘“ Panty” 
being a familiar contraction from 
“ Pantagruel,” one of Rabelais’ heroes. 
He is rarely forgotten in Mr. Sterne’s 
letters to the Abbot. ‘“‘ Greet Panty 
most lovingly on my behalf.” ‘“Sal- 
uta amicum Panty meum, cujus literis 
respondebo.” “ Panty” has a truly 
Cervantic twang, and does honour to 
Mr. Sterne’s adaptation. 

He seems to have been a smoker 
too, from a pleasant jew d’esprit his 
friend and host made upon, what he 
called, “ Panty’s sweetheart,” who 


had— 


“ 





a light, wanton air, 

As stiff as a stake, and Worse for the 
wear ; 

If her lips are like rubies and warm asa 
toast, 

Her face is as thin and pale as a ghost. 

If after all you are hard of belief, 

And would fain know her name, then 
turn over the leaf.” 
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And turning over the leaf the answer 
is found in the shape of “a CLAY 
PIPE.” 

Zachary Moore was another of the 
company, though scarcely so steady a 
member of the order as some of the 
rest. His host sings him affection- 
ately— 


“ What sober heads has thou made ake, 
How many hast thou kept from nod- 
ding ; 
How many wise ones for thy sake, 
Have flown to thee and left off nod- 
ding ? 


“Philosophy and grace are thine,— 
Not spiritual grace, but sprightly, 

Inspired like the god of wine,— 
Inspired like old Anacreon nightly.” 


The issue of these social gifts was 
according to the immemorial prece- 
dent. “Who after associating with 
most of the great personages of these 
kingdoms,” says a scornful epitaph 
that was made upon him—“ who did 
him the honour to assist him in the 
work of getting to the end of a great 
fortune ; exalted him, through their 
influence, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age to an ensigncy, which he 
actually enjo$s at present in Gibral- 
tar.” Mr. Sterne, who had heard this 
melancholy story spoken of at Crazy 
Castle, must have thought of “ Cap- 
tain Philips,” and the quarrel about 
the goose, and the “little smart man,” 
who was so gentle, and who was now 
sleeping far off in Jamaica. 

There was also belonging to the 
society a very eccentric character 
named “William Hewitt,” more fami- 
liarly known as “ Old Hewitt,” who 
died the year before Mr. Sterne died. 
Readers of Smollett’s “ Peregrine,” 
will recollect a foot-note devoted to 
his praises.* -He is described as “a 
sensible old gentleman, but much of 
a humourist.” (The antithesis of 
these two qualities is highly cha- 
racteristic of the society at Crazy 
Castle.) Beyond this commendation 
there is little known of his life ; 
and his death was truly Shandean. 
He had travelled much, and at 
Venice found himself stricken with 
what seemed to be a mortal and 
lingering disease. Like a true Syba- 





* He turns up also in the two sumptuous antiquarian quartos, which Mr, Holles pub- 


lished in the last century. 
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rite, he determined “to take himself 
off by abstinence.” He assembled 
his friends, cracked jokes, entertained 
his company with music, and, curious 
to say, on the third day—as the unex- 
pected result of this treatment—found 
himself perfectly cured. He, how- 
ever, refused to alter his mode of life, 
saying that “now the most disagree- 
able part of the voyage was over, he 
should be a cursed fool indeed to put 
about ship when he was just entering 
the port.’ And so the chronicle goes 
on— He finished his course with 
such ease and serenity as would have 
done honour to the firmest Stoic of 
antiquity.” How far it would have 
done honour to the Christian gentle- 
man of modern times is not exactly 
insisted on. 

Another of these merry men was 
one alluded to as “Don Pringello,” 
an architect; but which fanciful 
name is clearly a disguise for Pringle. 
He was said to have had the fanci- 
ful notion of going round foreign 
countries and repairing fine old pa- 
laces that were in a state of dilapi- 
dation—-a pious duty for which, as 
may be imagined, neither his funds 
nor his time sufficed. He came over 
specially to Yorkshi®e to rebuild 
Crazy Castle; but was so struck with 
its quaint beauties, that he refused 
to have hand in the sacrilegious work, 
and joined in dissuading the owner 
from any such plans. There was, be- 
sides, the “ Privy Councillor,” who 
may have been Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, the incompetent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of licentious morals, 
and of worse figures, who was to be- 
come Lord le Despencer, and bury 
one of the Medmenham monks, Paul 
Whitehead, in his own garden, with 
profane obsequies, in imitation of the 
Classic. There was also “the Student 
of Law,” the Governor of Tilbury, 
and Thomas of Coleley. This latter 
is likely enough to have been the 
Sir T—— 8 of the Medmenham 
order ; and the person who is alluded 
to as “Cardinal S——,”’ in Mr. 
Sterne’s remembrances at the close of 
his letters. He sends his love fre- 
quently to “the two Colonels,” one 
of whom may have been Colonel 
Hall, a relation of the host, the other 
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possibly the Colonel Lee whom we 
saw figuring at Harrogate. 

There is now, at Skelton, a curious 
book of rulesconcerning a sort of jovial 
village society, which wasf cemed after 
Mr. Sterne’s death, with a list of 
members, and fines for non-attend- 
ance and breach of the rules. Among 
the Companions of the Order were a 
“Colonel Atkinson,” possibly one of 
the two jovial colonels of Mr. Sterne ; 
Andrew Irvine, an eccentric school- 
master; the Rev. “ Panty” Lascelles, 
and others.* This makes up the 
roll of the “Demoniacs” greater and 
less, and gives a very curious illus- 
tration of the manner of the period 
which was presently to break out 
into “ Hell-fire Clubs,” and all man- 
ner of unholy confederation. 


XIV. LOCAL SKIRMISHES. 


MEANWHILE, the Reverend Mr. 
Sterne is not degenerating into a 
mere rustic parson. Bucolic mosses 
and mildews were not to gather about 
him. York was but an hou’s ride 
away, and he was not slow to seize 
the opportunity of shaking his gar- 
ments free of the agricultural savour. 
He was to be seen entering the city 
in a slow meditative fashion, like his 
own hero, who had travelled from the 
famous nasal promontory, yet not 
exactly mounted on the sorry beast 
which Parson Yorick kept for loan- 
ing to needy parishioners. As he 
came across the York Rialto, or am- 
bled up Coney-street, halting at the 
“ Old George ” inn, people were be- 
ginning to know him, and point him 
out as the nephew of Doctor Sterne, 
the well-known political parson, aiid 
a very rising young cleric. 

That dignitary had prospered 
amain ; his apostolic labours in forti- 
fying the Whig faith, had not gone 
unrequited. So fierce a champion 
could not, indeed, be denied with 
safety ; and he was now. incumbered 
with preferment. He was now Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, and on the 
death of Doctor Dering, in 1750, 
another pluralist, who held both the 
Deanery of Ripon and the Arch- 
deaconry of the East Riding, Doctor 
Sterne was preferred to the latter 





* See a communication from Mr. Durant Cooper, F.s.A., in Notes and Queries, a gentle- 
man who has been kind enough to search at Skelton Castle, but without success. 
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office ; so that at his death his roll 
of honours rang sonorously to this 
tune:—A Canon Residentiary of 
York ; a Prebendary of York ; Pre- 
centor ditto ; Prebendary of Dur- 
ham ; Rector of Driffield ; Rector of 
Rise, and Vicar of Hornseaand Ritson, 
and Archdeacon of the East Riding. 

Hornsea and Rise are inconve- 

nient cures, sadly exposed, upon the 
coast, and not very far from the 
commercial city of Hull. Hornsea 
is well-nigh encircled by the sea, 
and the steeple of its church served 
almost as well as a Pharos to sailors. 
It is not likely that the absorbed 
divine, who had the spiritual inter- 
ests of Driffield to look to, as 
well as the precentorship and arch- 
deaconries—to say nothing of the 
volitical care of a huge slice of a 
as county — could have bestowed 
much pastoral teaching on the ob- 
scure denizens of Hornsea and Rise. 
It is significant, and to be noted, that 
these two last benefices were present- 
ed not by individuals, but by the 
Government, in whose gift they 
were. 

This flux of benefices was, indeed, 
almost equivalent to that hail of 
mitres, to which the luckless Yorick 
alluded on his death-bed. He was 
not as yet, however, glorified with all 
these dignities. 

That unhealthy state of parties in 
the huge county still continued. The 
playing the part of a liberal Tory, in 
these times, would appear to have 
been fraught with special personal 
peril, or, at least, serious inconveni- 
ence. Any antagonism of the weaker 
party was at once stamped with dis- 
affection, and the repression of even 
mere civic opposition by the stronger 
side, took the shape of an insolent 
domination. Allowance must be 
made for both these extreme tones ; 
for the critical year of °45 was now 
drawing on. 

It seems curious how this active 
parson should have taken up this 
political coat of boisterous loyalty ; 
for nearly all the traditions of the 
Sterne family were Jacobite. The 
archiepiscopal memory was still cher- 
ished, and there was a Sterne actually 
then following the Pretender, and 
high in favour with that candidate 
monarch, who presented his faith- 
ful servant with his portrait, which 
in due season found its way to the 
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house at Woodhouse. A sore trial 
for one of such stanch principles 
as Jacques Sterne, LL.D., and a pos- 
sible incentive to more vigorous exer- 
tion in the popular cause of loyalty. 

This angry venom leavened every 

social proceeding in the country. The 
project of an infirmary—then sadly 
wanted—was started ; a sort of hu- 
mane neutral ground on which it 
might be thought political enemies 
might meet without battle. But the 
proposition was already tainted by 
coming from a Radical source ; and 
accordingly, the old party war is 
waged again over the subscription 
lists. Here, again, we detect the foot- 
prints of “Jacques Sterne, LL.D ;” 
for when Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
is ready to come forward with five 
hundred pounds, “a clergyman, then 
in a high station in the cathedral of 
York,” comes forward to dissuade 
her. The lady afterwards showed 
the letter to Prebendary Lamplugh, 
who “divulged it to the public with 
indignation.” Persons of influence, 
however, took up the project, and the 
infirmary was established. This un- 
pleasant feeling was productive of 
such disagreeable fruits, that many 
families prefersed to leave the place, 
rather than undergo the persecution 
they were exposed to. 

But here we are now in the heart of 
that year of trouble and feverish dis- 
quiet called’45, when Prince Charles is 
holding leveesat Edinburgh, and every 
loyal man, though sure in the main 
that all true subjects will stand by the 
throne, and flog these barelegged 
Scotchmen home, are yet nervous and 
ill at ease. He sees a quiet exultation 
in his neighbour’s eye—long suspected 
as a Jacobite. It is no season for deli- 
cacies and apologies. Expresses come 
in that these Highlanders, having 
finished the theatrical show in Edin- 
burgh, are coming North; so habeas 
corpus must be suspended, and true 
loyalists everywhere make themselves 
into asort of Star Chamber, with 
rough and ready and inquisitorial 
powers. Suspicion shall, for the 
nonce, be as good as gospel. All not 
with us, taken to be against us ; and 
the first aim, to sift the good men 
from the bad, and let us know our 
danger. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, ’45, York Castle sees alarge influ- 
ential and tumultuous meeting within 
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its walls. All well-wishers to their 
country attend, and the Archbishop, 
Doctor Herring, takesthe chair ; High- 
landers, or rumours of Highlanders, are 
still abroad ; so there is an earnestness 
of purpose in the acts and speeches, 
which manifests itself in a sum of 
nearly thirty-two thousand pounds, 
as a free gift to Government, but with 
some special reference to the interest 
of the great county of York. His 
lordship stimulated them with an 
address, and over eight hundred of 
the nobility and gentry are represent- 
ed by that handsome subscription. 
The list was printed for the en- 
couragement of loyal persons, and the 
little thin quarto, rescued from the 
inevitable fate of such flying sheets, 
is still to be seen in the British 
Museum. Turning it over, we find a 
symptom of an enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion, in the entry of 
“ JACQUES STERNE, £50.” 

A handsome amount for Mr. Pre- 
centor. And sheltered by that influ- 
ential name, is read the first introduc- 
tion of our hero to publie life— 

“Law. STERNE, Clerk, £10.” 
Also a handsome sum in proportion to 
the means of the Lieutenant’s son, 
and the Vicar of Sutton? 

But it was, as it were, a loan laid 
out at good clerical interest ; and the 
nephew had, no doubt, been fortified 
with useful advice from the uncle. 

The Crofts, of Barford, Laurence’s 
neighbours and parishioners, a thriv- 
ing country family, gave no more, a 
good evidence that he had exceeded 
the measure that fitted an humble 
ecclesiastic. The Archbishop headed 
the list with two hundred pounds; 
and Stillington, Mr. Sterne’s own cure, 
stands for the very modest figure of 
seven pounds. 


XV. DOCTOR SLOP. 


At this critical moment, it fell out, 
there was living in York, a medical 
wractitioner of some celebrity, named 

urton. His peculiar specialty, for 
which he enjoyed a high local repu- 
tation, lay in assisting ladies in those 
crises where so much depends on the 
skill of the assistant ; and on this 
branch he had written a work which, 
in the barbarous state of science at 
this date, would appear to have been 
of value. He was alsoa man of good 
antiquarian knowledge, leayenéd, too, 
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with that honest enthusiasm, about 
dead old charters and yellow records, 
which it is pleasant to see and hard 
not to respect—a reverence which 
develops itself in all the resources of 
tall folio, royal paper, widest margin, 
and sumptuous typography. This is 
the homage that antiquarian sim- 
plicity loves to lay at the feet of its 
subject. Our own age is grown penu- 
rious in its decorations, and dresses 
its subject as cheaply as it can. The 
“Yorkshire Monasticon,”’ a stately 
folio, which is yet incomplete, re- 
mains a fine monument of the anti- 
quarian accoucheur. This, alas! 
would never have helped him to an 
immortality ; but he himself, with 
that fatal midwifery treatise under 
his arm, shall descend to posterity— 
the ludicrous Doctor Slop of “ Tris- 
tram.” 

The people of York had a faith in 
him which the irreverence of Trim and 
Mr. Shandy had not. They were ac- 
customed to that “little squat un- 
courtly figure, of about four feet and 
a half perpendicular height, with a 
breadth of back and a sesquipedality of 
belly which might have done honour 
to a sergeant in the Horse Guards, 
waddling through the dirt upon the 
vertebree of a little diminutive pony.” 
He was well known in the country 
(listricts, and was often seen along 
the Yorkshire bridle roads, thus 
queerly mounted, hurrying to assist 
the ladies of “Tom O’Stiles,’ or 
** John Noakes,” in their very critical 
illnesses. Familiar, too, in the 
city of York, in this special branch 
of his profession: a kind of agitator 
and municipal demagogue, as will be 
seen presently, and odious as a fly in 
the political ointment to the high 
apostles of loyalty, who ruled the 
city. Romney the painter, who was 
studying in York about this time, is 
supposed to have seen him often, 
and in one of his Shandean paintings, 
has handed down an admirable but 
most ridiculous portrait of this un- 
fortunate practitioner. He is there 
represented as something actually 
deformed, with a gross head and 
face disproportioned to his shapeless 
trunk. A really comic figure, and 
yet with something odious and 
venomous. It is to be noted that 
the other faces in the picture are 
without character, and of the smooth 
conventional pattern, significant of 
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Romney, whereas these Slop features 
have a bold character and outline, as 
though they had left their mark upon 
the artist’s memory. 

Nothing can more fitly illustrate 
the injustice of the treatment of this 
unfortunate practitioner than the 
way in which his poor “ five shillings 
book” has been dealt with. The 
truth is, it was a work in advance of 
its time, being stored with practical 
cases and examples, without the use- 
less theories which disfigure most 
medical treatises of the day. Long 
after his death, it received a posthu- 
mous tribute in the shape of a French 
translation, at the hands of a Doctor 
Le Moyne, not one of the Sorbonne 
trio, “Messrs. Le Moyne, De Romigny, 
and De Marcilly,” who, it will be 
recollected, gave judgment upon a 
delicate baptismal point.* “And in 
its new shape the famous plates were 
introduced to the French “ chirur- 
gien accoucheurs.” The “five shil- 
lings book” was entitled, “An Essay 
towards a complete new System,” 
and is ushered in by complimentary 
letters from various learned societies. 

This is a certain grateful salve for 
the poor accoucheur’s wounded feel- 
ings, and even in this inappropriate 
domain he contrives to bring in a 
sort of political protest. “This 
approbation,” he writes in his pre- 
face, “ of different societies is no less 
a satisfaction than an honour done 
me, as it will certainly be a means of 
depriving those who abound with ill- 
nature, envy, and detraction, of their 
greatest pleasure,’—a stroke clearly 
pointed at old clerical enemies. But 
the accoucheur’s forceps descend 
with even more severity. “ But for 
those people who, like birds of night, 
scream in the dark when none can 
see them, like cowardly enemies, 
shoot their envenomed darts at 
me, in secret whispers or papers,— 
such creatures may spit their malig- 
nant choler till it consume them- 
selves, before I shall regard them in 
the least.” Poor practitioner! this 
was but an idle boast. He after- 
wards, still apropos of his special 
department— makes an_ ingenious 

rofession of political faith :—“ As / 
have always professed myself an 
advocate to serve my country to the 
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utmost of my power, I do in this (as 
I have done in all occurrences,) 
prefer the public good to my own 
private interest.” He had still that 
uneasy feeling of being “suspected” 
by loyal citizens, and justifies himself 
in this roundabout fashion, in the 
midst of a cloud of interesting cases. 


DOCTOR SLOP’S ARMOURY. 


“Tr is very strange,” said Mr. 
Shandy, fuming over his domestic 
troubles, “as there is so expert an 
operator as Doctor Slop so near, that 
my wife should persist to the very 
last in this obstinate humour of hers, 
in trusting the life of my child to 
the ignorance of an old woman.” 
But if Mr. Sterne had indiscreetly left 
Doctor Slop’s “five shillings trea- 
tise” upon his study table, and Mrs. 
Sterne, had seen those awful pictures 
which seem like the instruments in 
the torture room of the Tower, it was 
not surprising that her heart should 
sink at-the thought of so terrible an 
operator. For here was “thy tire- 
téte—thy new-invented forceps, thy 
crotchet.” A French practitioner, 
named Mauriceau, had also invented 
a “tire-téte# and on the defects 
of this instrument, as compared 
with his own, he is very severe. 
He fights out the battle of the two 
“tire-tétes.” Mauriceau had also 
invented an awful weapon called a 
“ Pike,” to be used in critical cases. 
But their terrors fade before a fearful 
engine, Doctor Slop’s own invention, 
and which he describes with pride as 
“the author’s New Extractor,’ which 
was furnished with “four claws,” a 
“steel slider,” and rows of jagged 
teeth. No wonder, indeed, that Mrs. 
Sterne preferred the simple service 
of the “decent old woman” of his 
parish, unfortified by such terrible 
aids. 

These make a terrible show to or- 
dinary eyes ;—yet any one who turns 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, will 
be treated to a sort of engraved 
chamber of horrors equally unplea- 
sant to look at. In fact, any illus- 
trated professional work, however 
curious in an art point, will be found 
equally distasteful. 

Unluckily there is in this physician 


xvi. 


* “Tristram Shandy,” vol. i., chap, xx. 
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the old antiquarian vein—and reve- 
rence for a roll of learned names, 
which are set out in long and formid- 
able rows at the beginning of his 
book. These harsh Latinized deno- 
minations have an odd burlesque 
ring really ludicrous, and very dan- 
gerous, should they fall into the hands 
of a humorous enemy. Thus, when 
Mr. Sterne read of such odd nomen- 
clature,—“ Gutterman,” and “Stal- 
padt,” “ Roonhusius,” and above all, 
“De Venter on the Ars Obstetrica,” 
no wonder that he should quote, 
** Albosius at the end of Cordzius’ 
works inSpachius,;” together with that 
cloud of authorities given later, which 
so admirably satirize ®ther learned 
writers of the day, as well as Doctor 
Slop. Unluckily, too, there was a 
Scotch Doctor Smellie, distinguished 
also in Doctor Burton’s branch of the 
peorenen, who had attained notoriety 
y the invention of the “wooden” 
forceps ; and also by ingenious bits 
of mechanism, representing the hu- 
man figure, on which he used to lec- 
ture to his students. It was natural 
that Doctor Burton, in addition to his 
other quarrels, should become em- 
broiled with this professor, whom 


Mr. Shandy clearly alludes to under 
the name of “Adrianus Smelvogt ;” 
and who had introduced to the pub- 
lic a curious specimen of a petrified 
child, which he called, “ Lithopsedus 


Senonensis.” Doctor Burton, how- 
ever, fell into the ludicrous mistake 
of taking this description for the 
proper name and country of some 
learned medical pundit, and actually 
quotes it in his imposing list of au- 
thorities, three pages long. Mr. 
Sterne has given the mistake immor- 
tality in a note:—“‘ Mr. Tristram 
Shandy has been led into this error, 
either from seeing Lithopzdus’ name 
of late in a catalogue of learned wri- 
ters in Dr.—, or by mistaking 
Lithopzdus for Trinecavellius, from 
the too great similitude of the names.” 
Mr. Sterne must have lately been 
reading those witty letters of a Chi- 
nese citizen, said to be written by an 
obscure hack writer called Goldsmith, 
and where there is sucha lively skit on 
the affinities of words in different 
languages. 
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He also wrote a singular metaphy- 
sical work on “The Wenn 
at which Mr. Shandy, flying past on 
his swift Arabian, launches. a swift 
arrow.* In the year 1758, came out 
the grand folio, before alluded to in 
the “ Ecclesiastical History of York- 
shire,” ushered in with a quaint and 
garrulous preface, quite characteristic 
of the man. He boastfully sets out 
how he had disinterred and examined 
over 2,000 charters ; and how he had 
always “a kind of natural curiosity 
to penetrate into the darkest and most 
remote state of my country, which 
increased upon me as I proceeded” — 
even up to the time when he gave up 
travelling in foreign countries, and 
came home “to follow my profession 
as a physician and man-midwife.” 
He apologizes for omissions on account 
of “frequent and severe fits of the 
gout.” There is but a slender list of 
subscribers ; but still they are good 
names, and set out with a most amus- 
ing pomposity.— George Fox Lane, 
of Bramham Park, Esquire, one of 
the Representatives in Parliament of 
this City, and Lord Mayor thereof in 
the year 1757,” took a copy ; as did 
also “ Edward Wilson, Esquire, LL.D., 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Wilson, of 
Usfield and Eastbourne, in Sussex, 
Baronet.” Various others, not so 
distinguished have yet their proper 
designations of “ Attorney-at-Law,” 
and ‘ Counsellor-at-Law,” scrupu- 
lously attached to their names. A 
full list is promised in the second 
volume, but it never reached to that 
glory. Even the copy in the British 
Museum reached that establishment 
by the pleasant agency of presenta- 
tion, nad has an inscription in the 
Doctor’s own handwriting. 

He lived but eight miles away from 
Shandy Hall, which was at Stilling- 
ton. He had written a book upon 
the non-naturals, and invented the 
famous tire-téte. But this is the 
obstetrical view of the man, which 
shall be dealt with later. 

He was clearly a Jacobite, and led 
the opposition in that infirmary 
business, and election agitation. He 
is universally accepted as being a 
Roman Catholic; which has been 
charitably credited to the Reverend 


* The “ ingenious” Doctor Ferriar, in his first edition, took this “‘ forced sneer” as being 
directed at a more famous Burton, who wrote the Anatomy. 
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Laurence, as a motive for niching him 
into his famous book. And yet his 
dedication to Archbishop Herring, 
where he speaks of “your warm 
attachment to our Laws and Religion, 
which are the Foundation and Bul- 
wark of our Liberties,” does not read 
as though he belonged to the old 
faith. Neither would any allusion to 
the “antique supporters of Arbitrary 
Power, in the days of Ignorance, Su- 
perstition, and Slavery,” be likely to 
come from a Catholic, against whom 
they were in those days favourite 
cries of reproach. It is curious that 
this creed should have been fixed on 
him by so many writers and com- 
mentators, and that he should finally 
have been housed in the great Shandy 
romance as a member of this faith. 
Most likely he was charged with 
professing that creed—as in those 
times it was a serious charge—with 
the same recklessness that he was 
indicted for being a Jacobite. 

There were old arrears of prejudice 
against this accoucheur-politician, 
from that election time, eleven or 
twelve years before, when he put 
himself forward conspicuously to 
work the interest of Sir Rowland. 
He had started the infirmary party- 
question, and had bearded the power- 
ful Doctor Sterne. That clergyman 
bore him no love,—nay, had marked 
him down in his black book, as one 
to be watched carefully in any peril- 
ous season. The perilous season was 
now come round, and he will have 
the disaffected accoucheur upon the 


hip. 
XVU. JACQUES STERNE, LL.D., AGAIN! 


THEY were in all the flurry of ex- 
pected danger at York. Express has 
come to the Lord Mayor that those 
terrible Highlanders have got as far 
as Kendal, and Heaven only knows 
will they come down by Yorkshire or 
Lancashire. 

Luckless Doctor Burton had estates 
in the Yorkshire road, with moneys 
lying there, some hundred and twenty 
pounds, and posts to the Recorder to 
ask for leave to go out and save his 
effects; a request at that season to 
be regarded with reasonable suspi- 
cion, being in effect going to meet the 
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enemy. Leave is given him; he goes, 
is captured, set free, and returns to 
York. But there one terrible “ priest” 
determines, “with others of the 
same leaven,” to turn it to his 
profit. They get him before the 
Recorder, and “‘one of the priests 
made a great blustering ; he was often 
in such a hurry with party fury that 
he could not utter his words; he per- 
fectly foamed at the mouth, especially 
when I laughed and told him I set 
him and all his party at defiance.*” 
However, that evening he was in 
York Castle, under a committal, 
signed “'T. Place and J. Sterne.” 

Having got,his victim in his power, 
this vigorous clergyman writes a 
newspaper paragraph, detailing the 
arrest, and adding an artful para- 
graph at the close, that “there was 
the greatest satisfaction expressed 
from the highest to the lowest person 
in this city that has been known here 
upon any occasion.” This the printer 
wished to omit, as it was notorious 
that Dr. Burton was popular with the 
lower classes, but truculent “LL.D.” 
orders it an instant insertion. 

Some highly irregular practices 
follow, in which Dr. Sterne is signally 
conspicuous, signing innumerable 
warrants against the unhappy Burton, 
and when it was suggested that the 
prisoner was in custody for a misde- 
meanor only, it was noticed that 
Dr. Sterne was greatly staggered, 
“scratched his head, and looked very 
pensive.” Finally, Dr. Burton was 
brought up to London, kept in cus- 
tody for nearly a year, and then 
discharged, having suftered severely 
both in person and pocket by his 
imprisonment. Strange charges are 
insinuated against his persecutor, of 
tampering with witnesses, and offering 
them large bribes to swear suitably. 

Two little scraps of satisfaction 
were vouchsafed to the injured 
Burton. Lord Carteret was pleased 
to direct a letter of reprimand to be 
sent to “ Jacques Sterne, LL.D.” for 
his irregularly zealous efforts ; and the 
city of York having applied formally 
to requite these great services by the 
“present of their freedom,” the pro- 
position was declined by that body. 
But these mere civie rebuffs cannot 
stay the tide of party-earned promo- 


* Burton's “ Liberty Endangered,” 
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tion, and by-and-by shall come that 
East Riding archdeaconry and Dur- 
ham prebend. 

Meantime, Accoucheur Burton ad- 
vises his enemy “to exchange his 
politics for piety,” and drops under 
the surface at this place, to appear 
later under infinitely more unplea- 
sant circumstances. It is not un- 
likel¥, that Laurence in his troubled 
days, came in to play clerical aide- 
de-camp to his uncle. Long after he 
was to give as their cause of quarrel, 
that his uncle wanted him to “ write 
party paragraphs in the newspapers,” 

‘which curiously fortifies Burton’s 
statement as to the paragraph affect- 
ing his arrest. A strange illustration 
of the blind virulence of feeling then 
abroad, when a person in the position 
of Dr. Sterne could condescend to 
such grossly unfair weapons. The 
justification was, indeed, in the season 
which was critical and ticklish in the 
highest, there being a host of unde- 
cided citizens hovering suspended 
between the new and the late succes- 
sions, Who were only waiting the first 
gust of success to declare themselves ; 
a season when kid gloves and elegant 
formularies, and the nicest adherence 


to established forms, would be clearly 


out of place. At this point Burton 
retires for the present ; henceforth he 
shall take to the monastic antiquities, 
to the non-naturals, and the famous 
forceps or tire-téte. 
XVIII. A NIGHT PIECE. 

THe Highlanders having happily 
flocked down the Lancashire road, 
York breathes again ; but the “ Inde- 
pendents” and “York Blues” are 
still busy with their training and 
“coloneling.” But presently arrives 
news of the great victory; ducal 
butcher Cumberland has trampled 
out the rebellion in the bloody fight 
at Culloden. Highlanders are now 
flying home, scattered like spray. 
The Prince of Hesse, coming home 
from the battle to London, will take 
York in his road; stays a day, and 
after mayoralty compliments, pro- 
ceeds on his road. ‘The illustrious 
character,” he is called in the “ effu- 
sion” of local journalism. But pre- 
sently it is known that a yet more 
“illustrious character” will pass by, 
that the red-handed “hero” himself 
will be journeying home. So the 
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Lord Mayor and Corporation send 
him an invitation by express to visit 
their city. He is pressed for time, 
but will accommodate them. Great 
jubilee here for all loyal hearts. The 
assizes, too, are in full work, busy 
with the luckless rebels, so that the 
spectacles will be “improving,” and 
could not be better timed. 

On the 24th of May, then, 1746, 
between nine and ten in the evening, 
the “illustrious” Duke, attended by 
Lords Catheart and Ancram, made 
his entry, with Minster bells ringing 
furiously, and to the great joy of all 
true lieges. And yet the glory of this 
night did not so much fall on his 
head, as on one much lowlier in the 
community. Whom was he likely 
to honour with his company—Arch- 
bishop or Lord Mayor? Who was to 
present the “freedom” in a gold box? 

The tradition of this night is still 
kept alive in the Sterne family. It 
is told that the hero actually sent on 
word by express that he would alight, 
not at the houses of the grand fune- 
tionaries just mentioned, but at the 
modest ecclesiastical residence of 
the lowly Precentor, “ Jacques Sterne, 
LL.D.,” in the Minster-yard. So shall 
all loyal hearts be requited ; and what 
wormwood and confusion for spirits 
such as the hapless Burton, actually 
then before the Judges getting his 
bail discharged ? 

It is still remembered in the family 
what terror and confusion this unex- 
pected honour cast into the family of 
the favoured Precentor. How was 
he to entertain so noble a guest? A 
niece is sent for, no doubt daughter 
to that Doctor Braithwaite, before 
mentioned, who is to co-operate with 
such female aid as is requisite. A hard 
day’s work, with moreovera Damocles’ 
sword dangling over their heads, 
a duty of being ready at any moment. 
For it is not known the instant he 
may be looked for. Weary at last, 
and doubtful whether the hero will 
come on this day, Niece Braithwaite 
is permitted to go home, with, how- 
ever, earnest injunction that as soon 
as the Minster bells falls to a-jangling, 
that should be the signal for her to 
hurry back. Towards midnight when 
all hope was reasonably dismissed, she 
is roused by the bells tumultuously 
pealing, dresses in a flurry, and ar- 
rives in time to assist. A not un- 
picturesque scene, The Minster yard 
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and its ancient tenements ; the noble 
Minster at the back, indistinct; bells 
riotous, soldiers afoot, torches blazing 
and flaring, the “Blues” out, the 
whole city in the streets, the ducal 
hero and staff riding up to the Pre- 
centor’s door. A brilliant night for 
the house of Sterne specially (niece 
Braithwaite often told the story). 
The Archbishop, the two Judges, the 
Mayor and Corporators with their 
“freedom” in the gold box; the 
refection up-stairs, partaken of hur- 
riedly, the speeching, the final depar- 
ture after midnight, torches again, 
soldiers again, bells riotous once 
more, and farewell to Mr. Precentor 
at his own door;—a not unpictur- 
esque night, and one to beremembered. 
I wonder was the Reverend Laurence 
of the noble company ; nobody then 
eared to set down whether he were 
or not. But we may be sure he had 
come in from Sutton to share in 
Uncle Precentor’s glories, and helped 
to pen a descriptive paragraph the 
next day for Lloyd’s Evening Post. 
The Judges resumed work the next 
day, and twenty Culloden rebels were 
executed. For years after, the heads 
of two Irishmen leered down horribly 


from Micklegate Bar, fixed upon 


spikes. Long after, when all the 
troubles of “’45” were laid, and 
a tacit indemnity was extended to 
rebels and to Tories, the hapless 
man-midwife was not allowed to find 
repose. A second gust of persecution 
swept across his obstetrical head, 
yet with far different result. For the 
men of Yorkshire have long since 
forgotten all about “ Jacques Sterne, 
LL.D.,” the Domitian of local Whigs, 
and that arrest when the Highlanders 
were coming, but the whole world 
will shed tears of laughter over the 
tragi-comical adventures of Doctor 
Slop. 


XIX. DOCTOR SLOP’S ORIGINAL. 


It is wonderful what force, and even 
bitterness, Mr. Sterne has thrown 
into this part. Round the creature 
and his functions he has contrived to 
cast an atmosphere that repels. 
Never was there so comic or so odious 
a figure. We laugh, but at the same 
time we loathe. In every attitude, 
in every shape of humiliation physical, 
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as where he makes his entry after 
being rolled in the mud of the York- 
shire roads, and moral where heis con- 
temptuously worsted in argument 
by a mere corporal without a degree— 
in his description and personnel, we 
turn from him with the same repug- 
nance. Even the instruments of that 
peculiar branch of the profession he 
followed serve to degrade himv yet 
more. 

Yet with all this, it is not likely 
that Mr. Sterne painted in the figure 
so mercilessly from any vindictive 
feeling, growing out of old political 
broi!s, when he was henchman to his 
uncle. His volatile humour was not 
of the sort that lays up its enmities 
in strong brine ; nor was he one who, 
as was written so powerfully and so 
unfairly of another great humorist, 
“would have gone home, and years 
after written a foul epigram about 
you—watched for you in a sewer, and 
come out to assail you with a coward’s 
blow and a dirty bludgeon.’”’* The 
gall and bitterness would have quite 
evaporated in thirteen or fourteen 
years. Neither did he so reverence 
1is uncle’s memory as to undertake 
this pious work of retribution. But 
the truth was that a figure, which 
had been before Mr. Sterne’s eyes for 
years, jogging through the length 
and breadth of his parish with his 
bag of instruments dangling at his 
saddle, was irresistible when he came 
to collect curiosities for his Rabelais 
cabinet. From time immemorial the 
medical profession has been a sort of 
sacred hunting ground for the 
brethren, and since the days of 
Molitre, a specially “Cervantic” 
halo invests the mysterious me- 
chanical aids necessary to the healing 
art. For a man, therefore, imbued 
with the spirit of the old Panurgian 
classics, such a subject would almost 
have a fascination, and he would fill 
in the details with a keen relish, that 
would sacrifice even truth itself to 
effect, and a gusto that would have 
the air of malice. Society, too, was 
then infested by bands of medical 
free lances, unaccredited and un- 
commissioned, and the horizon was 
darkened with clouds of quacks. 
Even in his Sutton sermons he must 
introduce really 4 propos de bottes, a 
diatribe against these dangerous im- 


* The ** English Humorists,” p. 7. 
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postors. The hint was given to him ; 
the rude sketch, as upon a wall done 
with a coal, was there ready to his 
hand. It was hard to resist finishing 
with bold, free, and dashing strokesand 
colours, so welcome a subject. ‘The 
best corroboration of this view is, that 
Mr. Sterne afterwards publicly re- 
pudiated any intention of making 
a mental likeness. So that it seems 
likely he merely imported the figure, 
personal peculiarities, and the pro- 
fession, and filled in the rest. Doctor 
Slop was made to belong to the 
Roman Catholic faith, and readers 
need not to be reminded how much 
dramatic effect results from this an- 
tagonism of religions through the 
piece, while Dr. Burton, as has 
been shown, professed the Protestant 
religion. 

In the heat of which fermentation, 
the Right Hon. John Raper, Lord 
Mayor, calls a special meeting in the 
city of York itself, to be attended by 
all good citizens, and where some 
two thousand five hundred pounds 
are laiddown. Train bandsand such 
soldiering are started; the “ York 
Blues,” with soldiers and drummers 
at seven and ten shillings a week, 
and officers serving gratuitously, 
with that newly-formed corps of 
“ Independents,’ gentlemen and 
traders, to be under arms for ten 


THERE isa quiet gleam of worldly wis- 
dom in the old saying, “ Don’t throw 
out yer dirty wather till ye get in 
the clane,” that is tolerably charac- 
teristic of Ulster ; but, perhaps, “‘owre 
auld farrant,” to be genuinely Irish. 
When these old sayings change their 
dress, it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine their place of nativity. On 
the other onl some of them would 
lose much by any change of apparel. 
In many instances the natural dis- 
cernment of the people points to the 
evil of a change, and the thing passes 
from mouth to mouth unaltered. It 
is true we have frequently such varie- 
ties as these :—“ March comes in like 
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months to come. It was altogether 
a time of great fluster and activity, 
and obstreperous loyalty. 

In this flurry of parties, this 
hurly-burly of invading Highlanders, 
disloyal citizens, suspicions, and 
triumphant domination of true 
Whigs, there was surely an opening 
for an honest young clergyman of 
sound principles, and who was besides 
blessed with an influential uncle. 
The smallest glimpse of Mr. Sterne’s 
nature will show us that he never 
would dream of holding a cure in 
what may be called the generic 
diocese of the Back-of-God-Speed, or 
of suffering the blue mould of inac- 
tivity to spread over his life. It may 
be accepted as certain that in all these 
less known days, before “Tristram” saw 
the light, he was busy, using all the 
gifts of his fertile mind to push him- 
self forward. We may take it as 
certain, too, that he followed in the 
wake of his uncle as a politician, and 
that these politics were of the violent 
patriotic sort, is evident from his 
exuberant admiration of Pitt which 
breaks out in “Tristram.” With 
such a connexion, and with so many 
friends as he had, members of Par- 
liament, and possessing territorial 
influence, it would have been sheer 
folly in him to have hung back. 


IN MANY MOODS. 


CLEAN.” BY FRANCIS DAVIS, 


a lion and goes out like a lamb ;” 
“March comes in wi’ an ether’s 
(adder’s) head, an’ goes oot wi’ a 
peacock’s tail.” The adder, even 
were the dialect changed, would 
show the latter form not to be 
Irish. It is very probable neither is 
Irish. The first smacks of English 
soil and surroundings nearly as much 
as the latter does of Scottish. On 
the more southern borders of the 
county Antrim, and in what may be 
termed English districts, the first 
form is prevalent ; in the more north- 
ern and Scottish of the same county 
only the last is met with. 


Molly White, you’re dreaming, dreaming, 
Dreams that make your mother sad, 
Jamie’s change is all in seeming, 


Molly’s dreams put Molly mad ; 
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Raving of “as good or better” — 

Far-off hills, my girl, are green, 
Ne’er throw out your dirty water 
Till you’ve fairly in the clean ! 


Molly White, you’re dreaming, dreaming, 
Better bush, however bare, 

Than a castle where it’s teeming— 
Ay, a thousand! in the air ; 

Toss your head, and hum “ No matter” 
Ah, my girl, I’ve something seen ; 

Don’t throw out the dirty water 

Till you’re sw7e you’ve in the clean. 






Molly White, your senses gather 
Johnny smiles and Jamie sighs” — 
[st a glimpse of sunny weather 
Makes a summer in your eyes ¢ 
Johnny's but a toying trotter— 
Here at morn and there at e’en 
Ah! hold fast the dirty water 
Till, at least, you see the clean. 


Molly White, you’re bonnie, bonnie, 
Every cluster of your hair 
Far outshines the yellow money 

Queen’s might give to look so fair ! 
Molly, time your curls will scatter 
Snow will sit where sun has been, 
Then you'd prize, ay, any water, 
If you sat without the clean. 


Molly White, your cheeks are painted 
By the hand that paints the morn 
Och, then! things, so poppy-tinted, 
Should have grown amongst the corn! 
Ah, that tint, my dreaming daughter, 
Would it cheer some winter e en, 
While you mourned this dirty water— 
Lost before you got the clean? 


Molly White, your whiteness such is, 
Maybe, few its like have seen ; 
Eyes, too, dark as darkest touches, 
O’er the blossom of the bean ; 
Molly, Molly, winters shatter 
All the summer pride we’ve seen, 
Then’s the time to have the water, 
Though it weren’t quite so clean. 


Molly White, though richer, rarer, 
Were the beauty you can boast, 
Fair as you, and even fairer, 
Have been left to sit a frost ; 
Hold and have, and hum “ No matter !” 
When the far-off hills look green 
Ne’er throw out the dirty water,— 
Till you’ve fairly in the clean ! 
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RUSSIAN SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


Wuen Mr. Sala, in his “Journey 
due North,” or some clever and 
hasty traveller in his three days, or 
three hours, or three weeks, at 
Petersburg, gives us his first im- 
pressions of life in Russia, these 
impressions are probably no more 
like the truth that underlies the 


appearance, than the few articles 
of clothing that, chance-arranged, 


once gave Sir Walter Scott the exact 
impression of Lord Byron’s outer 
man. With a preconceived idea 
strong within us, projections will 
seem cavities, and cavities projec- 
tions, and the interposition of a suit- 
able medium will present things in 
colours not their own, and in falsified 
proportions. 

The abolition of serfdom, and the 
discontents prevailing at present in 
Poland, and through considerable dis- 
tricts of Russia, will probably bring 
in their train such changes in social 
life, that if a stranger now passing 
through these countries were to pub- 
lish his impressions, and paying a 
visit in a dozen or a score of years, 
make a new book on the subject, the 
pictures would scarcely have any 
mutual resemblance, with the excep- 
tion of the natural features of the 
localities. 

Before the colours disappear, and 
the structure dissolves for ever, it 
will be well to fix its tints and out- 
lines with something like authentic 
precision. We have had no end of 
pictures of Russian life by tourists, 
French, English, and German. 

The sketches in this paper were 
taken about forty years since by the 
hand of a native artist, who was 
thoroughly cognizant of the charac- 
ters and inner life of this subject, 
and in this respect was as well- 
favoured as a portrait painter whose 
sitter is well known to him. If this 
painter be a man of skill, he will 


make something of the mind and 
heart of his subject appear through 
his eyes, and sit at the angles of his 
mouth, thus giving an air of truthful 
vitality to his portrait, which will be 
wanting in the work of an artist 
with no knowledge of the tempera- 
ment of his patron or patroness. 

One advantage the strange visitor 
has over the native historian, in the 
eyes of the said visiter’ss own 
countrymen and women, when he 
publishes his book. Whatever things 
would interest or amuse the greater 
number of his readers, if themselves 
had been co-visiters with him, are 
the very things that will find chief 
place in his volume. So, if he does 
not secure the attention of his public, 
it will be owing to his deficiency in 
observation, or in the power of plea- 
santly communicating the news he 
has to tell. 

Our authority seems to have borne 
a genuine dislike to the fourteen 
orders of Russian nobility,* and pre- 
ferred the unsophisticated peasant to 
them all. He valued him for his 
cleverness, his adaptability to any 
new occupation which might fall in 
his way,—music, painting, mechanics, 
stewardship, his skill in make-shifts, 
his attachment to his Emperor, his 
readiness to assist his fellows, his 
cheerfulness, and the combination of 
gentleness and strength which mark 
his character. 

But the peasant is devoted to the 
consumption of vodky (spirits), and 
through it he becomes the slave of 
the Jew dealer and the Jew money- 
lender, as well as to his lord of the 
manor. Let us imitate Sterne so far 
as to select> one unfortunate peasant, 
bringing his produce into the town 
where his patron of the tribe of Dan 
keeps a general store of provisions, 
solid and liquid, the vodky in chief ; 
on kwas he does not set much store, 





* These orders are, in other words, official appointments held under Government. 


The 


term Tchinovnik, from Tchin, rank, is applied in a contemptuous sense to some of the lower 


of these offices. 


Dignitaries doing the duties of our magistrates, French prefects, pro- 


cureurs, &c., are elected by the landed proprietors. 
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it being a mere sour fermented cool- 
ing-drink, extracted from rye. Well 
then, Ivan Ivanoveetch (Jack John- 
son) brings to Moses’ carman’s stage, 
the evening before market-day, a 
load of rye, a load of buckwheat, and 
two cows for sale. The beasts are 
put in the cow-house and stable, and 
as summers are intensely hot, and 
winters the reverse, the very yard 
attached to these offices is roofed in. 
Ivan sits to supper, varied according 
to taste by dried fish, linseed-oil 
porridge, rye-bread, train-oil, and 
other delicacies, but first sharpens 
his appetite by a glass of vodky. 
Moses does not grudge a gratis glass 
of this fiery delicacy to promote good 
fellowship between Ivan and his 
supper mates, and the more they 
drink the more the spirit is diluted. 
The guests may exclaim against the 
water, their host gives them full 
liberty to do so, but the more they 
drink the weaker it grows. 

Ivan goes to bed; and next day, 
while his poor head is throbbing 
from his little excess of the previous 
night, his master calls on him fora 
settlement of arrears due for pota- 
tions long consumed. ‘The sick and 
feverish debtor sits on one side of a 
table, the crafty inn-keeper, provided 
with a piece of chalk, takes his place 
on the other. Taking out his ac- 
count-book, written in the Hebrew 
character, he opens the conference. 
“You recollect the three days you 
spent here before the summer Sz. 
Nicholas?” “Yes.” “The first day 
you took half a /vart* of vodky in the 
morning: is not that right ?’ “It 
is so.” Moses makes a chalk score. 
“ When your brother-in-law came in, 
you drank another.” Z'wo scores 


made. “At dinner you took two 
kvarterkas.” Two full length scores 
made, “ After dinner,” - “Ah, 





paney arendaryoo,” (a title of re- 
spect), “I am not right in the head: 
give me some vodky.” “Hey, Sorka 
(Sarah), Jteefka (Rebecca), give the 
hospodar (esquire) a dram.” Vodky 
brought and drunk; peasant cheers 
up. “ After dinner you took half a 
kvart.” “Right.” “Butwhen Luke 
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came in, you took another.’ ‘No, 
I didn’t; it was Luke.” “ All right, 
you didn’t ;’ another score however. 
“In the evening you took half a 
kvart.” “ Right.” “And in the 
morning, another.” “I deny the 
morning draught.” “Very well ; 
you didn’t get your morning ;” the 
score follows nevertheless. ‘ At dinner 
you took half a kvart.” “No; only 
a kvarterka.” “Well let it be a 
kvarterka;” but the kvart score is 
made. 

Sorka and Reefka liberally supply 
vodka all this time ; and when poor 
Ivan begins to see indistinctly and 
double, Moses adopts a piece of chalk 
with double prong ; and whether Ivan 
acknowledges or repudiates the deadly 
measure, the double score is made. 
The account being at the full, some 
neighbours of Ivan’s are brought in to 
witness the transaction. They reduce 
the chalk marks to silver or paper 
roubles (4s. 6d. or 10d.), poor Ivan is 
made amenable for ten times as much 
as he has consumed, and obliged to 
give up his best cow and all his wheat 
to satisfy the well-timed demand. 
The reader, wondering how so much 
spirit could be consumed and the 
consumer still retain consciousness, 
may consult Liebig. That clever 
animal physiologist will satisfy him 
that, in order to keep up fuel for the 
interior furnace in northern countries, 
and enable the living machine to 
resist the effects of the outer intense 
cold, all aliments that contain carbon 
in abundance are welcome ; and the 
quantity of tallow-candles, train-oil, 
and alcohol, in every shape, that may 
be harmlessly taken, inadmissible to 
the delicate mind of the Duchess of 
Marmalade, or the Countess of Or- 
tolania. 

While Ivan and Ivan’s brothers are 
three-fourth seas over, Moses, by ju- 
dicious questions on the circumstances 
of their lords and masters, obtains 
valuable hints, which he turns to 
profit, or enables some of his tribe 
(still for a consideration to himself) to 
turn to profit in their dealings with 
these same land peer, who 
were, perhaps are still, as incapable of 





* Kvart, nearly an English pint; Avarterka, one-eighth of a kvart. 
principal festivals of St. Nicholas, two a little before Christmas, one in summer. 


locality of the sketch is Polish Russia. 
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wisely directing their concerns as our 
own dead-and-gone owners of estates 
most sadly incumbered. 

In his concerns with Polish pans 
(gentlemen) or Russian officers, Moses 
would proceed with more regard to 
appearances, -but still the principle 
was the same. He would require a 
settlement at a propitious hour (for 
himself), and when his subjects were 
in a very dejected or very exalted 
mood. He disposed to the large land- 
owner on credit, sugar, rum, coffee, 
tea, silks, stuffs, &c., and on the day 
of reckoning, received in payment his 
hemp, flax, corn, &ec., and would pur- 
chase more for ready cash ; and these 
worthies, seldom inspecting news- 
papers, and being ignorant of the mar- 

etable value of their goods in the 
seaports or the great Government 
towns, got only about half prices from 


the many branches of the house of 


Moses and Sons. 

On occasions of balls, weddings, 
and elections, the wife and daughters 
of the country magnate would resort 
to Reefka for all things needful ; and 
not being always provided with 
money, would be obliged to bribe her 
with coops of fowl and tubs of butter, 
as interest, to let them have the need- 
ful goods which, in most cases, would 
be short in weight and measure, and 
about twice as dear as they could be 
purchased for cash in open market. 

Guests, with large sums of money, 
occasionally lodge with Moses, and 
deliver to him or to Reefka their bags 
ot gold ducats, till they depart next 
day ; and the bag of ducats is ho- 
nestly delivered to the owner at his 
departure, having, in the night-time, 
undergone a trifling operation: Moses 
has sat in a private room, and with 
the aid of a lamp, a magnifying-glass, 
and a nice, curve-shaped scissors, has 
trimmed every one of the full-weight- 
ed coins, and his assistant has rubbed 
others on a rough cloth covered with 
a mysterious black powder ; and the 
cloth being burned in a furnace, and 
the clippings melted along with these 
rubbings, a pretty little ingot is ob- 
tained, which would have rejoiced 
the eyes of Manus Mac O'Neil, the 
terrible goldfinder of the “ Irish 
Rogues and Rapparees.” 

After a glance at one other mode 
adopted by Moses for turning an ho- 
nest penny, we will renounce his ac- 
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quaintance. Reefka has, or says she 
has, relatives living many miles away 
in the forests near the border ; and 
thither he periodically repairs to dis- 
pose ef the tar and potash they have 
manufactured. He and his assistants, 
tucking their baggy trowsers into 
their boots, and getting their outside 
gabardines secured by the indispen- 
sable belt, clamber into their breetch- 
kas or tarantas—long travelling 
cradles, innocent of seats—and make 
themselves comfortable in their pil- 
lows and feather-beds, being well 
provided with their darling tea ap- 
paratus, their shabashovfy (spirits 
for the “rest,”) goat’s-milk-cheese, 
radishes, onions, herrings, rye-loaves, 
biscuits, in the shape of thick rings, 
and roast goose or kid. 

Arrived ata kartchma, kept by a 
relative, he meets a tchinovnic official 
at a quiet hour of the night, and holds 
an interesting conference with him. 
Next day, he rides into the wood, and 
comes on a file of carts conveying 
the tar and soda towards the kartch- 
ma, where it may be disposed of. On 
their way, they meet the mysterious 
tchinovnic visitant of the previous 
evening, who is now in company with 
a Cossack officer. “Oh, > !” this 
worthy exclaims, speaking to Moses 
as if he had never before laid eyes on 
him ; “contraband goods in these 
barrels, ll wager.” ‘“ Oh, sir, would 
you suspect an honest well-known 
man of business, such as I am known 
to be, to attempt to evade the laws of 
our good Emperor?” “We'll soon 
prove your loyalty.” He. takes a 
piercer and hammer, and knocks and 
probes, and at last cries discontent- 
edly, “ Ah, I see we can make nothing 
of you to-day. There is no contra- 
band here. Some other time you will 
fall into our hands ; meantime, go to 
the ,’ and the Cossack officer 
thinks, or pretends to think, that all 
is legal and above board, and the Em- 
peror duly honoured. 

And Moses goes, not as directed, 
but rejoicing to the kartchma kept by 
Reefka’s relative, and the barrels are 
conveyed to a convenient place, and 
the centres, really filled with tar or 
potash, not disturbed; but out of 
the ends are extracted silk-stuffs, 
linens, cambrics, laces, trinkets, per- 
fumery (Moses’ relatives and their 
kartchmas being always near the fron- 











Now are produced a brazier, 


tier). 
stamps, black and red marking-ink, 
and melted tin ; and the practitioners 
stamp and brand the goods as neatly 


as if done at the custom-house. Our 
merchant returns to his home and the 
wife worthy of such a husband ; and 
the next Sabbath they revel on tarts 
baked with honey and poppies, kugel 
(paste fried in goose-fat), roast goose, 
boiled lokshena (macaroni and milk), 
and ¢zimes—a hotch-potch of carrots, 
honey, fat,and spices ; and Moses, in 
his jubilee, reduces his interest on 
loans for the next fortnight, from two 
to one and a-half per cent. per week. 
Moses’ frauds on his beloved Emperor 
and father will be discovered by some 
individual of one of the fifteen orders 
of nobility ; but has not Moses the 
means of convincing the noble that 
it will be for his interest to hold his 
peace; and is there any record of 
a Russian noble—to wit, a tchinovnic 
noble, hesitating between a bribe and 
his duty to his great father ? 

But Moses’ cousin, Josel, is perhaps, 
@ more important personage than 
Moses himself. He rents sundry 
mills and kartchmas on the estate of 
Mr. Gologordoffsky ; he is agent for 
himself, his lady, and his servants, 
and privy councillor to boot. He 
is the walking newspaper and scandal- 
monger of all that happens within 
somewhat less than a hundred miles. 
He sits with the great man of an 
evening over a bowl of punch, and 
gives him all the news current in the 
Government town,* counsels him as to 
the best mode of getting rid of his 
corn, spirits, wood, charcoal, &c. ; and 
arranges for procuring him loans, him- 
self often furnishing the money, though 
pretending to be the mere agent 
Saeco his patron and Ivan Doffsky 
or Richard Roffsky. Moreover, he 
devises with him the most satisfactory 
mode of continuing hereditary law- 
suits, or commencing new ones, for 
Russian country gentlemen are as 
litigious as so many Normandy pea- 
sants. For instance, our gentleman 
with the long name was accustomed 
to point out to admiring visitors the 
long succession of law-suits in which 
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his ancestors had been engaged, form- 
ing asort of genealogical tree of noble 
descent. 

The one great object of the fashion- 
able noble in Petersburg, and of the 
proprietor of an estate in the country 
is to “keep up appearances ;”’ and 
“living beyond his means,” is the 
plan adopted by both for attaining 
it. 

Mr. G.’s available income is derived 
from the annual poll-tax paid by his 
serfs, and all that their labour of 
three days per week can produce for 
his benefit. 

On this he must keep up household 
state, being obliged to convert several 
of his serfs into domestic tchinovnies, 
the change having generally the 
worst effect on the moral character of 
the once estimable individuals. So 
besides the genuine working domes- 
tics, of which there are many, must 
be reckoned the confidential agent 
for the management of law-suits (M. 
Josel in this instance), the commis- 
sary or head steward over the whole 
property, the under steward, the 
marshalek, presiding over the table 
service and the domestics, the stud- 
master who governs the stables and 
grooms, the head cook, the house- 
keeper, the kapel meister (music mas- 
ter), with his chorus of twelve, who 
along with straining their throats on 
all needful occasions, wait at table, 
make hay, and work in the garden. 
Then there is the chaplain, the tutors 
tor the children, the French gouver- 
neur, and. Madame, who gives her 
services to the young ladies. Each 
of these young ladies has besides a 
confidential maid ; their lady mother 
is not without one, and the lord of 
the house is sure to have his. 

A wight, with several law-suits on 
hands, naturally embraces occasions 
to disconcert his legal foeman. Mr. 
G., being at variance with a certain 
M. Protzessvaveetch, is not sorry to 
show his daughters and obsequious 
household staff, the opportunity he 
has seized on to break his heart. 
“Come! I must show you the kartch- 
ma I am building on the boundary of 
my estate, and under the very nose 





* Every one of the fifty Gubernias of Russia is provided with a capital, ruled by a 
governor, assistant-governor, police chief, procureur, &c. 
stated, are elected by the owners of the land. 
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of M. Protzessvaveetch. I havecalled 
it the ‘Thorn,’ and a real thorn it 
will be in the side of M. P.  Isn’t it 
true, Mr. Marshalek?” “It’s a real 
truth,” answers the marshalek with 
a low bow. “I will give orders to 
sell spirits there at a lower rate than 
they can be got at my neighbours’, 
and in this way [ll draw all his 
re to my shop. Isn’t it true, 
fr. Commissary?’ “ Exactly so,” 
answers the commissary. “If he 
attempts to drive his peasants from 
my kartchma, I will summon him 
into Court, and bring an action 
against him.” “ Exactly so,” an- 
swers the agent; “it is a real truth, 
we will sue him, pro incursione et 
violentid.” 

But Mr. G. must vary his attend- 
ance on the law courts,* his visits to 
his fields, forests, and stables, by 
celebrating his wife’s birth-day and 
the end of a thirty years law suit, in 
which he has gained ten deshateens 
(about fifteen acres) of land, half 
ruined himself, and wholly ruined 
his opponent. Josel brings two bro- 
ther-contractors for the furnishing of 
wines and groceries, and our whole- 
souled entertainer, not being pro- 
vided with ready money, sells a great 
part of his (at present growing) crop, 
and three dozen calves not yet come 
to the world; and Josel himself is 
the real purchaser, and the other 
men two mere stalking horses ; and 
all this waste is made that Mr. G. 
may furnish one day’s entertainment 
to all his neighbours, well or ill dis- 
posed to him. All the sportsmen 
that owe allegiance go into the woods 
provided with one pound of gun- 
powder and three pounds of shot ; 
and whoever misses more than thrice 
in the use of two pounds of the pow- 
der, pays 4d. sterling to the master 
of the feast. Josel gives a list of all 
serfs able to furnish fowl, chickens, 
eggs, and butter. Those who comply 
are promised an equivalent in the 
remission of duty days; those who 
do not, are threatened with an eze- 
cuzia.t The petty tyrants of the 
kitchen sent to collect the provisions, 
do their spiriting very differently 
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from Ariel. They search for fowl in 
the chests, butter among the linen, 
and eggs in the bosoms of the pea- 
sants, whom (men and women) they 
grossly insult. The stable folk are 
set to watch the kitchen folk, to pre- 
vent purloining, and fulfil their duty 
by secreting various table dainties, 
and disposing of them for vodky at 
the next kartchma when night sets in. 

Nowarethe servants busy removing 
cobwebs which have lain undisturbed 
since last festival, covering oak and 
alder chairs with new linen, rubbing 
the mahogany with olive oil, scraping 
the floors, and adorning the reception- 
rooms with festoons of spruce and fir 
boughs. The stable folk make pro- 
vision of quests’ hay, 2.c. rushes and 
weeds, and guests’ oats, consisting of 
chopped straw, with husks and refuse 
of wheat. The beasts belonging to 
Government officials and others whom 
the master finds it convenient to 
honour, are supplied with veritable 
fodder. 

On the morning of the festival, the 
guests begin to arrive in many kinds 
of conveniences, and with a plentiful 
provision of horses to draw them. 
Beds and bedding are not expected at 
inns, nor at your friends’ houses, 
therefore the vehicles are crammed 
with them. We fear to number the 
cattle that are quartered on Mr. G. 
this day. Let the reader merely 
imagine that the single person who 
arrives with four,.is looked on as a 
poor creature. The rushes and chop- 
ped straw must pass on this occasion 
uncensured. 

Business, as with ourselves, is com- 
menced with prayer, and then the 
breakfast is discussed, the ladies eat- 
ing little, and the gentlemen drinking 
much. The time between breakfast 
and dinner is spent in the gardens, 
the men doing the agreeable to the 
women, and at the hour of two o’clock, 
P.M., the kapel meister and his band 
give the dinner-signal from the steps, 
by playing some popular air. In walk 
the ladies and gentlemen ; and how- 
ever they enter the saloon, the master 
takes care that every guest shall have 
the seat considered suitable to his 





* The first step in a Russian law-suit is made by the plaintiff presenting a petition. 
+ An execuzia is the quartering of the greatest household rascal on the peasant, until 
he pays dues, or complies with his lord’s wishes. 
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rank or Mr. G’s expectations from him. 
The dinner is plentiful, and common 
French wines are set in decanters be- 
fore the guests. The superior wines, of 
three qualities, are carried about by 
lackeys, under the direction of the 
marshalek and stud-master, and these 
see filled out the good, the better, and 
the best, according to the style in 
which the master makes his caliones, 
The first quality is supplied to him 
who is thus addressed:—‘“I beg you 
will drink, sir. Do honour to my 
wine. Lassure you it is worth trying.” 
“ Drink a little wine ; it really is not 
bad,” the signal for the supply of the 
second quality. “You don’t drink 
any. Hey; pour out for the gentle- 
man,” introduces the third. Dinner 
is concluded by the master drinking 
the health of his spouse in a goblet, 
refilling it, and sending it to every 
gentleman at table in succession. 

Dinner over,the younger gentlemen 
accompany the ladies to the garden to 
enjoy coffee and sweetmeats, the 
elderly betake themselves to their 
siesta, and among the middle-aged, 
gambling, both quiet and frenzied, 
prevails. The ladies, who have been 
listening to the love-making and non- 
sense of old and young beaux in the 
garden, enter the house at the first 
approach of evening damp; the ball- 
room is lighted at eight o’clock, and 
nothing interferes with the dance 
from that till midnight. As soon as 
the guests had risen from dinner, the 
servants crowded into the dining- 
room, and used little ceremony in 
disposing of the remains of the feast. 
Disorder, not to be admired, has also 
reigned in the kitchen, and instances 
of drunkenness are not rare. 

At twelve o'clock, supper and strong 
drink begin their reign. The spirit 
of maudlinism begins to rule; the 
musicians are sent out of the room. 
The men hug and kiss each other, 
forget all past quarrels, swear eternal 
friendship, and call in the women to 
witness their vows, and to act, in some 
instances, as securities for the per- 
formance of the promises. The popu- 
lar toast, Kochaymy Sic¢,—“ Let us 
love one another,” being given, they 
embrace or fall on their knees be- 
fore each other. The crowning act 
of gallantry occurs on the invasion of 
thedrawingroom by theexalted beaux. 
Each man on entering, glass in hand, 


falls on his knees before the lady of his 
choice, takes off her shoe, kisses her 
hand and foot, and inserting his glass 
in the slipper, drinks her health. If 
he be a genuine chevalier, he pours 
his wine into shoe or slipper, and 
quafts it out of that dear vessel. The 
entertainments close with a discharge 
of guns, the exhibition of the mis- 
tress’s name in coloured lamps in the 
yard, and the letting-off of fireworks ; 
andthis pomp and parade, of ill odour 
in next day’s recollections, is obtained 
by a whee year’s privations on the 
part of the lord of the mansion, and 
still severer privations on the part of 
his poor serfs, no one but Josel and 
Co. being the better of the festival. 

But the nobility of Russia (not the 
tchinovnic type) are not all Gologor- 
dofiskys. Several are more or less 
related to our friend Vassilievitch 
(Fitz Roy), who punishes beggary, sees 
that every peasant is punctual to his 
duties, and has his household and 
husbandry in good order. Each serf 
on his land has at least his cottage, 
his shed, two horses, one cow, ten 
sheep, one sow, ten fowls, two carts, 
two sledges, one plough, one harrow, 
one scythe, two reaping-hooks. A pea- 
sant having more worldly possessions 
than the aboye is analbeed rich, with 
less he is poor; but poor or rich he 
must have two deshateens of land 
(three acres) under spring or winter 
crops. Fitz Roy also makes the serfs 
of one village have their land in 
common, and a common fund to pay 
taxes, and obliges the little commu- 
nity to regulate its own affairs. If a 
serf loses his horse or cow by illness, 
he gives him one, and makes him pay 
by small instalments. 

He rigorously exacts poll-tax, and 
three duty days, but is careful not to 
exceed his privilege by the value of a 
kopeck. assilievitch cares little 
whether the schoolmaster is abroad 
or at home. Mrs. V. has a medicine 
chest, and doses her subjects; the 
sexton teaches the two unruly pupils 
of the community. 

A famine year may come, but V. 
has a store of corn in reserve, and 
distributes it with discretion among 
his vassals. Perhaps the poor on a 
neighbouring estate, whose owner is 
a relative of M. Gologordofisky, come 
toask relief. He gives them nothing 
by way of alms. He sells his corn to 
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them with the most perfect trust of 
receiving the value whenever the 
good season arrives. Among the 
genuine Russians, peasant or noble, 
paper securities are seldom resorted 
to. 

Vassilievitch, returning from a ne- 
cessary visit to Petersburg, Moscow, 
or the Government town, issurrounded 
by his attached dependents. “ Father 
Vassilievitch is come. Welcome to 
you father! Why did you stay so 
long from us? we felt quite lonely 
without you.” “Good day, children, 
I say : happy to. be back among you. 
Did you think about me while I was 
far away ?’ “How should we not 
think about you, father? Have you 
not saved my son from the conscrip- 
tion?’ “Have you not given mea 
cow?” “Are you not a kind god- 
father to my child? Heaven bless 
you, our dear, true father.’’ 

FitzRoy, when relaxing with a 
friend, sometimes falls into a fit of 
pardonable self-complacency. “The 
Germans and French pity our pea- 
santssomuch! ‘ Poor martyrs,’ they 
cali them. But behold, the martyr is 
healthy and in good spirits; he is 
well fed and well clothed. He has 
not to pay, as your labourer abroad, 
for land, and water, and air, and 
everything he wants, whether his 
crop be good or bad. Oh these 
Frenchmen! don’t they cry we are 
barbarians and cannibals, the fools !” 

Self-esteeming foreigners pretend 
that, though our serf appears busy 
enough when at work, three-fourths 
of it is only pretence, and that his 
great object is to get as much advan- 
tage (?.e. brandy) by his seeming at- 
tention as he can, and do as little 
as possible for it. Say what they 
please, few foreigners are so versatile 
as your Russian, or expose themselves 
to so much danger to avoid a little 
trouble. A tradesman has been seen 
perched on a ladder near the eve of 
a high building, and when it was 
necessary to shift the position of this 
ladder a few inches to one side, the 
foolhardy and lazy practitioner could 
not afford to descend and adjust the 
instrument. No; without coming 
down an inch, he executed some 
movement with legs, body, arms, and 
ladder, and jerked it, into the desir- 
able place, at the risk of immediate 
death, and unconcernedly went on 
with his work. 
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It will be borne in mind that three 
days of the week are spent in duty 
work, and it would require a genuine 
love of labour for its own sake, and 
a most nicely-balanced conscience, to 
enable the poor serf to fill his hours 
of duty, so as thoroughly to please a 
strict taskmaster. In our youth we 
happened to be acquainted with a 
state of things like, in some points, to 
the relations of Russian fed and 
Russian serf. The small tenants 
of a country gentleman paid their 
rent in part, G giving some days’ 
labour, weekly or fortnightly,—we 
forget the particulars. During the 
long life of this gentleman no eviction 
had occurred on his estate, and his 
tenants were scarcely less attached to 
him than the clansmen of “ Fergus 
Vich Ian Vohr’” to their chief. They 
would have perilled their lives to give 
him pleasure, or save him from dan- 
ger. The following instance, which 
is strictly true, illustrates the influ- 
ence of duty-days on the conduct of 
labourers whose consciences have not 
been well educated. Three worthies 
coming to work on a fine winter 
morning, learned that their duty for 
that day was to lay down gravel 
on the walks of a certain lawn, which 
sloped down toa lakein theneighbour- 
hood of the castle. There was a large 
fire at the time in a shed in the garden, 
and in order to strengthen themselves 
for the day’s fatigue, they collected 
some large potatoes, set them to roast, 
andsecured a noggin or two of new milk 
from the dairy girls. They comforted 
their limbs before the fire, and lazily 
chatted till breakfast was ready (7.e., 
the potatoes roasted to a turn). Hay- 
ing then swallowed the savoury roots 
and milk, they leisurely shouldered 
their shovels, and repaired to the 
scene of their toil. Being arrived, 
and the grass looking invitingly dry, 
and the sun shining so deliciously 
on the spot, sheltered by large trees, 
and feeling drowsy after their good 
breakfast, they lay down to take 
needful rest, setting a young boy up 
in the branches of the next tree to 
watch for the going-forth of the 
squire on his pony, to inspect the 
farming and garden operations. The 
lad, by the way, had a conscience, 
and it was only by threats of a beat- 
ing that he was induced to scramble 
into his bad eminence. The three 
lazy heroes were soon enjoying the 
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slumber of the healthy. and the right- 
minded ; and the sentinel, dismal to 
recount, while watching across the 
lake to where the pony was fastened 
to his post near the hall-door, and 
arguing with his conscience on the 
measure of his shortcomings, fell 
asleep also. Waking up after a while 
from a frightful dream, he beheld 
under his very perch, the pony and 
the Squire, and the upturned eyes of 
the said Squire fixed on himself. He 
probably would have dropped, at the 
risk of breaking his neck, but the 
goodnatured though brusque master 
ordered him to hold hard. “Do you 
know, my man,’ said he, ‘ what is the 
reward of a sentinel found sleeping on 
his post?’ “ N-n-n-no, please your 
honour!” “ThenTlltellyou. It is 
to be shot, you dog! Now, if these 
fellows wake up and find their villany 
discovered through your negligence, 
what do you expect fromthem?” “A 
good cobbing, sir.” “Well, [ll ride 
off, and when I’m out of sight, wake 
them ; but if I ever find you either 
a waking or sleeping sentinel again 
I'll give you a real cobbing.” 

In a few days they were called into 


the great kitchen to clear the ashpit, 
a most desirable circumstance, as, for 
the time, they had an peerey of 
conversing ona sociable footing with 
the grand butler, footmen, and ladies’ 


maids. They prolonged the opera- 
tion by every available device. The 
shovel was first lazily applied to the 
edge of the pit ; then the operator 
looked round and joined in the chat. 
Recalling the work in hand, he thrust 
the tool by a great effort into the 
yielding mass, and rested himself for 
a space ; another vigorous push sent 
it to the required depth, and four 
other processes at varying intervals 
transferred the shovel-full to the 
basket. 

This operation, performed by most 
devoted and free labourers, was 
actually witnessed by an humble ac- 
quaintance of the writer’s ; and there 
is scarcely a shadow of exaggeration 
in the picture. 

Now, if free labourers, having an 
undoubted attachment to their em- 
ployers, allow themselves to be led 
eile from the path of duty by the 
sirens who preside over luxurious 
feasts and inthralling slumbers, ex- 
plorers who have visited the do- 
minions.of the Czar should have 
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looked on the backslidings of the 
Sclavonian serf with more indulgent 
eyes. We strongly suspect an aflinity 
of blood and disposition between the 
dwellers by the Shannon and the 
Volga if we had patience and oppor- 
tunity to trace genealogies. 

Let us now see how our friend is 
off as regards clothes. Not badly 
at all. Over his shirt and trousers of 
blue or red-striped linen he wears a 
caftan or trocks, bina, gray, or brown ; 
girds it with a broad piece of linen, 
in which he sticks his axe or his 
gloves ; leaves his head and feet un- 
covered in summer, and trusts to his 
long beard to keep his naked throat 
sufficiently comfortable. When the 
cold approaches, he changes his frock 
of cloth for one of sheepskin, covers 
his head with a round or quadrangu- 
lar cap, envelops his feet in folds of 
linen, and inserts feet and linen in 
large boots, or those cheap and fast- 
wearing shoes made from birch or 
lime bark. In some instances, the 
forests, being seriously injured by the 
unceasing onslaughts for the above 
material, the articles became scarce, 
and the poorer folk were obliged 
to wrap their lower extremities in 
folds of linen and cloth, and take no 
offence when allusion was made in 
their hearing to the legs of elephants. 

But while the lords and ladies of 
the soil can avail themselves of grate- 
ful shade in summer (and in the Rus- 
sian summer the heat is intense), and 
defy the dreadful cold of winter by 
their double sets of windows, never 
opened, their well-supplied stoves, and 
their furs, the poor serf must endure 
the broiling sun in one season, and in 
the other, he, his children, large and 
small, and his wife—all shut up in 
one room, lie, or sit on and round the 
stove, enduring the close and _ poi- 
soned air in preference to admitting 
the smallest portion of the outer icy 
atmosphere. 

We have heard of Irish and High- 
land huts, where the entire family 
and the benighted wanderers lay 
down to rest, their bodies forming 
lines radiating from the central fire. 
This is decency itself compared to the 
condition of a poor Russian family in 
the winter. 

In the States of Barbary, a gentle- 
man puts the finishing touch to the 
portrait of his mistress, by saying that 
she is a load fora camel. The taste 
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of the Russian peasant is the same in 
kind but not in degree ; the serf’s 
wife, though fat and short, is never a 
load for a camel. er face is round, 
and her cheek-bones high, but she sel- 
dom can boast of a good colour. We 
are sorry to add, that she strives to 
supply nature’s healthy red by red 
of a very unhealthy character, and so 
makes matters worse. The flesh of 
the Russian domestic animals is more 
spongy than that of their fellows of 
foreign lands ; and the unhealthy fat 
and want of colour of the women, is 
partly owing to this circumstance, 
and partly to their lazy habits and 
use of vapour baths. 

Their short gowns of blue cloth, 
braided in rainbow colours, the sto- 
macher adorned with bright cylin- 
drical buttons, and the gay head- 
cloth fastened under the chin, and on 
festival-days, adorned with gold or- 
naments or coloured stones, make the 

easant woman, especially, if she 
1appens to be of clean habits, look 
well and smart in the sight of husband 
or neighbour. The ornamented head- 
covering appertains exclusively to the 
married woman. Till wedded she con- 
tents herself with the natural orna- 
ment of her hair, divided in the 
centre, and tied at its extremity with 
ribbon. It is a pity that Russian 
women, from the highest to the lowest 
ranks, should be so addicted to daub- 
ing their faces with white and red 
paint. Their very teeth are black- 
ened by the use of the white pigment 
which contains mercury in some 
shape. 

Russian novelists find difficulties in 
their way when wishing to paint the 
springing and growing affections of a 
pair of interesting lovers, their mis- 
understandings, quarrels, and final 
reconciliation. No girl can be wed- 
ded to a youth on another estate, as 
her services would then be lost to her 
natural lord or lady. The landowners 
or their stewards give directions to 
such and such young men to select so 
and so for their wives ; and a city 
nobleman finding his servants and his 
servants’ grown-up children crowding 
him, gives them two or three weeks 
to select wives, and fts the mar- 
ried pairs down to hifcountry place. 

We had the great fair of Tailtean 
in Meath, when Ireland was Pagan ; 
and statute fairs were not unknown 
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to our fathers in England; and in 
both, girls stood on one side, and young 
men on the other ; and according as 
a young man found himself interested 
in the appearance of an individual 
of the opposing row, he gave the 
word to father or mother, or confi- 
dential friend, who, passing behind 
the maiden, hinted the wishes of the 
youngster over the way to her rela- 
tives. A regular bargain was entered 
on, and the fundsand prospects of both 
parties ascertained, and speedy mar- 
riages frequently followed attendance 
at these fairs. The custom is not yet 
obsolete at St. Petersburg. Some- 
times the young brides (we quote 
hearsay) have been known to complain 
in a month or two of the want of 
love shown by their husbands, hav- 
ing, up to that time, not received the 
usual conjugal demonstration of a 
good beating. 

As Limerick has a fair name for 
gloves, Balbriggan for stockings, and 
the Bay of Dublin for herrings, so 
there are localities in Russia noted 
for turning out skilful carpenters, or 
smiths, or masons, or what not; and 
the country gentleman, wishing to do 
a service to the handy or promising 
son of one of his serfs, binds him ap- 
prentice to such or such an artificer. 
When he returns home, having serv- 
ed his full time, he receives permis- 
sion from his lord in writing, and —- 
tected by this and a corresponding 
pass from the next police office, he 
repairs to the Government town, to 
Petersburg, or to Moscow, exercises 
his trade, remits through the post 
office his poll-tax to his lord, sends 
help in the same way to wife or to 
parents, and, perhaps, collects as 
much in time as will purchase his 
freedom. However he has many ob- 
stacles in his way. He may, perhaps, 
do work for a consideration on Sun- 
day ; but on the many saints’ festi- 
vals he will not, for any worldly con- 
sideration, do even the most neces- 
sary thing, and the afternoon of the 
day is devoted to the worship of that 
heathen divinity who prefers the 
fumes of vodky to those of the sweet- 
est Arabian incense. He must be 
careful to renew his paper-talisman 
every half-year, the use and abuse 
of passports being as great among 
the subjects of the Czar, as that of 
red tape amongst ourselves. Some- 
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times it happens that while the young 
serf is gaining reputation in his ap- 
prenticeship, he is reminded that his 
skill and his industry will be of more 
avail to his lord than to himself, and 
that, losing heart for want of a 
healthy stimulus to exertion, he takes 
to vodky, and becomes a confirmed 
drunkard. Sometimes, after a trades- 
man away on leave has remitted as 
much money in instalments to his 
liege lord as should suffice to pur- 
chase his freedom, he finds all to be 
in vain through the want of princi- 
ple in his master, and a consequent 
collusion with the police authorities. 

It is well understood that the 
Czars and Ozarinas have long wished 
the well-being of the serfs, and that 
the selfishness and cupidity of a great 
portion of the lords of the soil, have 
always offered a steady and effective 
resistance to their good will. As no 
taskmaster is so_ relentless in his 
treatment of the Negro slave as a na- 
tive of Africa, so the domestic serf, 
tricked out in a little authority, is 
the greatest tyrant his poor labouring 
Seether can meet with. It might 


hence be naturally supposed that the 
serfs on the great Crown estates 


would be better treated than those 
on private ones, but such is not the 
case. We have not space to dwell 
on the process by which the good- 
natured, gentle - mannered country 
peasant becomes the venal, selfish, 
tyrannical tchinovnick. The fact is 
undeniable, and the wronged or per- 
secuted serf has scarcely the shadow 
of a chance, that his well-founded 
grievance willeverstruggle up through 
the various strata of unprincipled 
officials, one placed above the im. 
till it reaches the ear of him whom 
the poor creature looks upon as his 
great father. 

Thoseserfs who have learned trades, 
and become successful in business in 
Petersburg or Moscow, are not the 
nearer to obtain their emancipation. 
If the master be needy, or avaricious 
or unprincipled, he adapts his demand 
to what he judges his client to be in 
a condition to pay; and if the price 
appears exorbitant to the merchant, 
or manufacturer, or whatever he may 
be, he prefers to pay his yearly scot 
of so many silver roubles, and pad 
his yoke with the money which he 
should hand over for his freedom, a 
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ift considered too dear at the price 
aes 9 So he lives luxuriously, 
drinks his tea out of tumblers, as if 
it was brandy, riets in linseed por- 
ridge and the roe of the sturgeon, cut 
out while the animal is still in life, 
and bequeaths his children the yoke 
which he could not bring himself to 
throw off at the sacrifice required. 

The serf might think himself not 
the happiest fellow in existence, but 
still, he was aware that he would be 
worse off, when picked out to serve 
his great father in the war; and in 
many instances it was not the right 
man, 7.¢. the idler, the drunkard, or 
the dissolute, on whom the demand 
came. The steward, or the master of 
the horse, or some other domestic 
official, wished to have a little unre- 
stricted chat with the affianced of 
Ivan, or, perhaps, the wife of Paul, 
and could not be said to be supremely 
happy while these unreasonable in- 
dividuals stopped the way. The de- 
mand came to the lord for so many 
effective men to help their great 
father in his righteous designs on 
Constantinople or Cracow. The lord 
consulted his domestic tchinovnics, 
on the choice which would cause the 
least inconvenience to himself, and it 
is no wonder, under existing circum- 
stances, that Ivan and Paul were sure 
to be on the march to glory next day, 
whatever grief or inconvenience it 
might cause to the parents and be- 
throthed of Ivan, or the wife and 
children of Paul. 

We need not pursue our military 
novice farther. The Crimean war 
has made us familiar with some 
physiological features of the life of 
the Russian soldier. 

We will suppose his battle-fields 
all reaped, and himself en retraite, 
and enlightening his fellow-villagers 
on some saint’s festival, while the 
vodky assists his memory, and adds 
colour to the description. He will 
then add to their small stock of his- 
torical and topographical knowledge, 
by relating how the Sultan sent the 
Czar a letter, desiring him to go out 
of his way, but first to get his subjects 
baptized in the pagan religion. “The 
bearer of the letter presented our 
great father agbag of poppy-seed, 
telling him, as many regiments should 
come against him as there were grains 
in the bag. Our Czar handed him back 
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a bag of peppercorns. ‘Thereare not 
many,’ said the Ozar, ‘but yourself 
and your Sultan will not find it plea- 
sant to bite them through.’ So we got 
the command, and we marched, and we 
marched three months, till we got to 
the Sultan’s country,—nothing but 
dry plains, and bare mountains. We 
couldn’t get even a tumbler of quass. 
When the day’s march was over, we 
got the order to rest, and down we 
lay, our stomachs for mattress, our 
backs for coverlid. We beat the grand 
Turk, burned his palace, and set his 
wives at liberty. D—take him for 
all the trouble he gave us !” 

With the full conviction of the 
Russian serf and the Negro slave 
enjoying more worldly comfort under 
the rule of a kind-hearted, absolute 
master, than in a state of freedom, 
we are far from regretting the eman- 
cipation of one and the other from 
serfdom and slavery. In individual 
cases much unhappiness will be the 


result, but society will be the gainer, 
and so will be the posterity of those 
now suffering from the inevitable ills 
of transition. Freedom, without the 
knowledge or ability to use it rightly, 
is but a curse to those who have been 
accustomed but to the mere animal 
comforts, and irresponsibility of a 
state of vassalage ; but the evil will be 
but transient, the good permanent. 
In the order of Providence, the pre- 
sent dread calamities under which our 
American brethren voluntarily suffer, 
will eventually effect the extinction 
of slavery. Scr both parties be fa- 
voured with submission to that still 
voice, which is ever audible to those 
who do not voluntarily and stubbornly 
close their ears to its heavenly sounds ! 

We may mention, in conclusion, 
that our authorities for these already 
poses oe social life, chief- 
y in Polish Russia, are Thaddeus Bul- 
garin and Count Sollogub. 


THE BRITISH NEWSPAPER : THE PENNY THEORY AND ITS SOLUTION. 


Wuat that is new, demands the 


Athenian reader, can be said about 
the Press? No intelligent man dis- 
putes its power, or would limit the 
liberty which it enjoys. That its 
influence is on the whole honestly 
exercised and salutary, despite the 
faults necessarily connected with so 
complicated and extensive an insti- 
tution, is universally conceded. Every 
master of constitutional law, and 
every patriot, since the principles 
of our constitution were settled, has 
magnified a structure which is at 
once the symbol and citadel of free 
institutions. It has still its com- 
bats with power, with ignorance, 
with corruption, and with folly, 
but it is too late in the day to dis- 
parage an agency which has educated 
Englishmen into a sagacity that 
astonishes foreign spectators—that 
amounts, in difficult crises, to an 
almost unerring instinct. The press 
has made thoughtful patriots even of 
our populace. Its unpurchasable- 
ness is notorious. If it makes mis- 
takes, its tendency is continually 
towards enlightenment. It is a 
chastened restraint upon authority, 
and it modifies in the act of ex- 
pressing if, the righteous indignation 


of an ill-served people. It is itself 
under effective control, and serious 
irregularities are practically impos- 
sible. Its leading writers are men 
commonly of sound judgment, large 
experience in affairs, honest purpose, 
and scrupulous honour. 

What our greatest constitutionalists 
dreamed of, the press has veritably 
become—an estate of the realm, 
necessary to the safety of the rest, 
a conserving principle, a bulwark 
against aggression from the lower 
orders, a guarantee against excesses 
among the higher. Mr. John Bright 
would probably object to such an 
estimate of the character and position 
of the public journals. It is his lot 
to get fond measure from the daily 
writers ; but he returns blow for blow. 
Mr. Jonathan Bright, as somebody 
termed him, lately stated that news- 
papers should be divided into four 
compartments-—“ one for truth; a 
second for the probable; a third for 
the possible; and a fourth for lies.” 
Were that plan adopted in this 
country, added the lion whom the 
press had excited to fury, the fourth 
division would embrace “ the leading 
columns.” Such coarse replies to ar- 
gumentative attacks, which cannot 
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be argumentatively rebutted, are in 
fact a homage to the talent and inde- 
pendence of the body assailed. No 
man who merits public respect can 
possibly be abused by the press—to 
receive its censures with anything 
like unanimity, is indisputably to 
have earned them. 

Our press, in plain terms, is the 
“»eculiar institution” of the British 
Empire. We have aright to boast of 
it, for we have brought it to a per- 
fection elsewhere unknown. In its 
literary power, in its copiousness of 
intelligence, in the universality of its 
correspondence, in its very mechani- 
cal arrangements, it is unequalled. A 
word may dismiss all European com- 
petition. The French journals, under 
the blighting influence of a despot- 
ism preternaturally vigilant over the 
press, are no better, in matter or ap- 
pearance, than our newspapers were 
at the close of the last century. Some 
clever individual recently produced a 
fac-simile of the Z'imes of October 
3rd, 1798, the day when the news ar- 
rived of Admiral Nelson’s victory of 
the Nile. It is a small four-page 
paper, containing much less print than 
two pages of any British journal of 
the present day ; and notwithstand- 
ing, is really a more respectable sheet 
than several of the greatest French 
and German journals of our time. 
Even then the English newspaper had 
taken the form it has ever since re- 
tained, only in higher states of de- 
velopment. The advertisements, in 
small type, occupy the front page of 
the publication ; next comes the 
leading article, in this instance a very 
bald and brief introduction (for the 
enormity of word-painting was not 
then in fashion), to an Lxtraordinary 
Gazette, comprising the curt and mo- 
dest despatches of “‘ Horatio Nelson.” 
The editor confines himself to the re- 
mark, that “‘ the only way to make a 
safe peace with the Directory is by vi- 
gorous and successful exertions.” An 
account of the last flicker of rebellion 
in Ireland follows, which the same 
writer—editing was an easy business 
then—thus dismisses :—“ It appears 
that the few French officers who were 
left behind at Killala to organize the 
raw Irish recruits, found them so sa- 
vage and untutored, that they lost all 
their credit and influence with them, 
and at length were obliged to have re- 
course to self-defence to protect them- 
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selves.” Other curious features there 
are in the Zimes of that morning, 
which it is no part of our purpose to 
deal with. In passing, however, 
such selections may be made as 
will serve to show how rapidly the 
press has advanced from a feeble 
infancy. On the night when the 
victory became known, demonstra- 
tions occurred in all the London 
theatres, and the 7'imes prominently 
records the best thing said by the 
* gods,” which was a little bit of 
Bow-bells’ impudence, for even then 
Cockaigne was pretentious :—“ The 
citizens of London,” exclaimed the 
Olympian, “ have nicely trimmed the 
Gallic cock—they have cut his comb 
for him.” This quip occupies a place 
in the leading column, and is followed 
—for the plan then was to tempt the 
reader by a piece of news anda “ Joe 
Miller” alternately—by a sentimen- 
tal or amusing observation, to this 
effect :—“ To captivate is the great 
object of female dress, but the fashion- 
ables of the present day forget the 
old adage (the writer seems to have 
been unaware of the source of the 
proverb—7'imes’ writers were no great 
Scripturists)—“In vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird.” 
Quack advertisements have their 
prescriptive place, and health and 
longevity are promised for the outlay 
of afew pence. Seventy-five is the 
age guaranteed by the pill-makers to 
their customers. A lady, who keeps 
a fashionable boarding-school, and 
teaches every accomplishment, is care- 
ful to include among them, a know- 
ledge of “useful needle-work ;” and 
£200 reward is offered for a footpad, 
who had stopped the mails between 
Bromley and Sevenoaks, and though 
offered half-a-guinea by the postboy, 
unhandsomely carried off the bag. 
Next comes this announcement :— 
“ Among the wonders of the present 
day, Mrs. Siddons’ late achievements 
at Brighton, Bath, and London, should 
not be forgotten. She positively 
performed at each of these places 
within the incredibly short space of 
ninety-six hours! !” Then it is in- 


timated, without any sensational head- 
ings, or “own correspondent” colour- 
ing, that on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the birth of her Royal 
Highnessthe Duchess of Wurtemberg, 
their Majesties’ eldest daughter, the 
King, Queen, and all the Princesses, 
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with a number of the nobility, went 
to Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, to 
see the sports of the country-people. 
From the handbill of these royally 
patronized games, it appears that “all 
persons of jovial, friendly, and loyal 
dispositions,” were invited, and that 
among other inducements to mirth, 
there were these :— 


“To be played for at cricket, a round of 
beef—each man of the winning set to have 
a ribband. 

“A cheese to be rolled down the hill—a 
prize to whoever stops it. 

“A pound of tobacco to be grinned for. 

“ A Michaelmas-day goose to be dived for. 

“ A good bat to be cudgelled for. 

“ Half-a-guinea for the best ass in three 
heats [whether a biped or otherwise is not 
more distinctly declared]. 

‘* A handsome bat for the boy most ex- 
pert in catching a roll dipped in treacle, 
and suspended by a string. 

“ Half-a-guinea to the rider of the ass 
who wins the race by coming in last.” 


Thus did our ancestors of the Court 
circles enjoy themselves so short a 
time back as seventy years; and things 
in general were doubtless little the 
worse for those gentle excesses. We 
are more concerned, however, with 
what affects the press; and to return 
from a digression, we find this signi- 
ficant fact regarding the journalism 
of the period, and its privileges and 
disadvantages: next to the state- 
ment that Mr. Curran, the Irish 
barrister, had arrived in London, and 
that Mr. Pitt had not got the gout, 
there stands this legal report, brief 
and expressive—“Several keepers of 
reading-rooms in Fleet-street have 
been fined £5 for lending newspapers 
Whether to restrain the 
circulation, or protect the vendor, 
this penalty isa singular character- 
istic of the time. What a bound 
forward there has been since that 
date! Even then statesmen were 
still jealous of the journalist as a 
competitor, and a chronic struggle 
existed between the two classes, but 
this hostility ceased when the latter 
had shot far ahead of all factitious 
control, and asserted an important 
and independent position in the State. 
The newspaper grew more necessary 
to the conduct of public business, as 
it became a source of news obtained 
simultaneously with the Government 
despatches, often anticipating them, 
and as the counsels of able and tho- 
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roughly informed students of affairs, 
conveyed in the “leading article,” 
began to prove of value to public 
administrators. The war with Napo- 
leon gave the British press a vast 
impetus, by creating such a demand 
for intelligence as warranted the most 
costly and extensive arrangements for 
procuring it, and the development in 
journalism was completed by the 
Roman-Catholic and Reform agita- 
tions, when the necessities of party, 
and the excitement of the public 
mind, demanded a greater number of 
newspapers, and higher energy in 
theirmanagement. After 1832, British 
journalism rather fell off in vigour, 
and it was only when the Corn Law 
controversy had arisen, that, once 
more put upon their mettle, its 
conductors displayed those enlarged 
powers which have placed the daily 
essay and its accompanying reports 
in their present proud position as a 
distinct and recognised instrument 
in aid of constitutional government. 
During that great political duel, the 
number of newspapers rapidly multi- 
plied; and as the battle was fought in 
the constituencies, it was then espe- 
cially that the provincial journals in- 
creased in importance, and became an 
essential part of the general news- 
paper system, by furnishing ample 
reports of local meetings and move- 
ments, upon which more experienced 
metropolitan writers argued and sub- 
sisted. 

The rapid growth of British jour- 
nalism, at the same time, is perhaps 
mainly to be referred to the wonderful 
extension of trade which took place 
during the earlier years of the long 
peace. It was in this interval that 
what has been, not improperly, called 
the “science of advertising,” began 
to be understood; and as business 
men flocked to the newspaper for pub- 
licity, the resOurces of the journalist 
were increased, and larger efforts put 
forth to secure the early possession of 
news, to combine commercial depart- 
ments with the political, and to obtain 
more powerful writing. Even when 
newspapers were (as it is now the habit 
to say) dear, the chief reliance of their 
publishers was the advertisement 
sheet. The copies sold went but a 
small way to meet the gigantic expense 
of produéing so anomalous an article; 
and the man who paid sixpence for 
his paper, could only have it at that 
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price, because his tradesman was 
ready to pay a considerable sum for 
the opportunity of using a portion of 
its columns to recommend his “fresh 

i ” or “unprecedented _bar- 
gains.” It was the advertiser to 
whom the public owed this costly 
and perfect mechanism of “special 
correspondence,” accurate law and 
police reports, immediate and full 
accounts of public assemblies held at 
places far distant, capable reviewing 
of books, mercantile analyses, subtle 
speculations on monetary affairs, and 
all the multifarious information which 
every editor knows can only be effec- 
tively kept up at an enormous cost. 
Even at the old price, then, the reader 
had an article which for cheapness 
was really a miracle. In the case of 
its best examples, the daily journal 
had progressed from stage to stage, 
until it embraced every publicinterest, 
applied itself to the satisfying of 
every general want, and became a 

rfect reflex of social and mercantile 
ife and effort. This marvellous result 
of political needs and commercial 
enterprise, was the creation of a 
national development, to which, in 
turn, it ministered strength, and gave 
new direction. It requires but little 
reflection to perceive that the advance- 
ment of society in Great Britain, not 
only in knowledge and religion, but 
in all the arts of peace, and in all the 
departments of industry, during the 
interval from 1832 onward, has been 
vastly owing (not to depreciate the 
pulpit or the school) to our free press, 
in its highest expression, the daily 
journal. 

No more remarkable illustration of 
the value of an untrammelled jour- 
nalism, possessing the confidence of 
the community, and competent to 
lead and influence it, could be desired 
than has lately been furnished in the 
history of Lancashire distress. The 
immense sums of money collected for 
the relief of the operatives could have 
been Ziieaaebet in the same time, 


if ever, by no other agency than b 
the newspaper press. Into every coal 
and cranny of the empire, every town, 
every hamlet, the tidings of the dis- 
aster were borne by the printed sheet. 
The picture of the catastrophe was 


presented to every eye. The appeal 
was carried to every heart ; and thus 
it happened that not only did the 
wealthy classes subscribe, but the 
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small shopkeeper, the artisan, and 
the farm-labourer, sent (often through 
the newspapers of their districts) 
their hard-hoarded mite to the Cen- 
tral fund. To foreigners, the rapidity 
and vastness of "English benevolence, 
when a serious occasion arises, are 
something astounding. When the 
Hartley Colliery explosion had called 
forth so noble a display of public 
sympathy with the widowed and 
orphaned, French and German writers 
were startled by the phenomenon ; 
but how much of the result was due 
to the newspaper writer, whose 
tutored eloquence and practised put- 
ting of the case elicit these expressions 
of public philanthropy? We see the 
circumstance illustrated obversely in 
thestory of the French cotton famine. 
The Emperor Napoleon had almost 
an equal number with us of mill-hands 
idle, and how to support them was 
with him quite as serious a problem. 
It was signified, by the methods in 
use in that country, that contributions 
were expected from the public. Col- 
lections were dpened in a number of 
towns under the auspices of the pre- 
fets. Tmperial influence was employed 
to stimulate the relief-fund. Every 
person who expected a benefit from 
the existing dynasty, or feared to 
offend it, came with his roll of francs. 
Still, the amount obtained was con- 
temptibly small—so small that the 
Emperor was finally obliged to inter- 
vene, and undertake the support of 
the workmen from the court purse. 
To what is this contrast with our 
English experience referable? The 
French are not an ungenerous people, 
and deadening as the influence of 
despotism is, it has not yet altered 
their nature. No doubt, the feeling 
of sympathy for the cotton operatives 
was general and sincere. For the 
failure of the collection some other 
reason must be sought; and it is no 
straining of facts, no romance, to 
suggest that in greatest part the dis- 
appointment is to be accounted for b 

the paralysis under which the F cau 
press labours. The journalist was 
probably uncertain until the evil had 
reached a climax whether the Em- 
peror wished it alluded to at all ; and 
with a wholesome fear of a “warning” 
before his eyes, refrained from stating 
facts which would have aroused the 
popular sympathies, and prepared the 
way for a national exploit of charity 
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similar to that which has marked 
1862 with a white stone in English 
annals. Thus it appears that there 
are circumstances in which even an 
absolute monarch finds a manacled 
press an embarrassment. 

As British journalism has during 
the past three or four years gone 
through what it is no exaggeration 
to a terrible tempest, and has not 
even re got into settled water again, 
it will be useful to glance atthe recent 
changes that have affected its status, 
and injured or improved its character, 
for it may be a question which result 
has been attained. In book publish- 
ing (such as it is) the French and 
Germans leave us far behind. The 
number of works issued from their 
presses last year was so greatly in 
excess of the English total as to make 
us feel sadly abashed. But in jour- 
nalism we put them to the blush, and 
are only exceeded in numbers by the 
Americans, with whom, however, the 
quality is inferior, and the resulting 
influence deplorable. There are now 
1,206 legitimate newspapers in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 239 are 

ublished in London, and 639 in the 
tnglish provinces. Wales has 37; the 
British he 15, and Ireland 134. In 
Scotland, with a population half as 
large only as the Irish, there are 142, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Scotch people, in the most serious 
matters, are of one way of thinking, 
and have less cause to multiply organs 
of opinion. The Scotch, however, are 
great readers. Every artisan among 
them has, as a matter of course, his 
favourite newspaper and periodical, 
and lays out what is to him a con- 
siderable sum regularly in their pur- 
chase. The Irish press, however, 
demands more spirited management, 
from the fact that political and reli- 
gious differences are serious and 
intricatein this country. Accordingly, 
while there are only nine daily papers 
in Scotland, Ireland has fourteen. Of 
the dailies, 46 are published in Eng- 
land, 21 of them being produced in 
London. There are no less than six 
in Dublin, and four in Cork. 

These figures decidedly indicate 
over-production. The market may 


become glutted with newspapers as 
with other commodities, and then the 
quality will sink by the usual mer- 
ardly to hazard 


cantile law. It is 
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a doubtful opinion to say that the 
first months of 1864 or 1865 will see 
a fewer number in existence—a cir- 
cumstance which need occasion no 
regret. For some time there has 
— a most unhealthy and unscru- 
pulous competition, ruinous to the 
inexperienced individuals who have 
rushed into it, with the vague and 
delusive idea, now by bitter experi- 
ence made less common than before, 
that a newspaper is a mine of wealth, 
and source of unbounded power and 
social distinction. This competition, 
indeed, was inevitable. It followed 
the abolition of the enforced stamp, 
and anticipated the repeal of the 
paper duty. Every trade in turn 
has its access of insanity, and when 
the fever has ultimately abated, the 
conditions of the pursuit may be re- 
volutionized, but matters are gene- 
rally on a better footing than before. 
The tinkerings of a certain class of 
statesmen with the press have, im 
truth, been wanton and unprovoked, 
and the injuries to individuals, the 
universal disturbance of property 
thus caused, have been beyond con- 
ception deplorable. None of our 
mercantile interests has ever had to 
undergo so terrible a trial; and if all 
this was foreseen by its authors, the 
motive of the meddlers can only have 
been to break down the influence of 
journalism permanently. But if that 
idea really entered into their calcu- 
lations, they will be disappointed, 
The press is too valuable to the com- 
munity to be allowed to suffer lastin 
injury. The subsidence of a ma 
competition will see things restored 
to a normal condition, and the cireu- 
lation of the journals that have lived 
through the storm will be much 
greater, and their position in every 
way sounder, than formerly. Itis a 
remarkable fact that, in the year 
1861, there were in existence in the 
United Kingdom, 1,102 papers only; 
since then, therefore, a net increase 
has occurred of 104, but probably 
half as many more, at least, were 
started during the interval, and 
carried on for a season at a serious 
loss, to be soon abandoned. 

The removal of the duty from 
paper had a greater effect upon 
magazine than newspaper publishing, 
as far, at least, as the starting of 
new projects went.- The consequence 
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to newspapers was a general descent 
to the minimum price of one penny, 
and a largely inflated sale, with a 
frightful gap in profits, in many 
cases, indeed, going the length of 
immense loss. Most readers would 
say we spoke fable, were we to men- 
tion facts of our own knowledge 
respecting the enormous sacrifice of 
capital by which this Battle of the 
Journals has been fought. The 
records of the Bankrupt Court have 
only to be ransacked to show a 
terrible catalogue of casualties, the 
fruits of a reckless trading, which it 
is difficult to reconcile with the prin- 
ciples of common honesty. Probably 
it is no excessive estimate that, 
during the past three years, a quarter 
of a million sterling has been lost in 
newspaper enterprises in Great 
Britain, those sums being taken into 
the account which old-established 
journals expended in holding and de- 
fending their position, as well as those 
squandered by the managers of new 
ventures to force a sale! In such a 
revolution it is impossible that the 
press itself should not have somewhat 
suffered in character, and if so, every 
patriot is concerned to see it as 

uickly as possible restored to its 
Somer position. Nor has the loss 
been confined to London, where 
speculators went crazy for a 
time on penny papers, and the 
enormous profits to be made from 
them. In the provinces competition 
has also marked its path by serious 
ravages. It is at once fortunate and 
very remarkable, however, that the 
new journals have not, as a rule, 
succeeded in supplanting the old, 
and that the familiar titles still greet 
the reader in some modified form, 
and with larger promise of vitality. 
The fresh ventures that have suc- 
ceeded have chiefly been of a religious, 
or semi-religious, nature. Publica- 
tions of this class, both newspapers 
and periodicals, are increasing, and 
have received a welcome from the 
public wherever produced with tole- 
rable skill—a circumstance which is 
especially hopeful at a time when 
scepticism stalks abroad with front- 
less audacity. A manifest sentiment of 
piety pervades the people, which did 
not exist some years ago; and no 
better or more encouraging proof of 
its existence could be To, than is 
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found in the fact that religious 

riodicals have benefited in the 
argest degree by the remission of the 
aper duty. Paper-makers, it may 
& hinted, are disappointed at the 
result of the repeal. The increase in 
the consumption of printing-papers 
has not at all approached their ex- 
pectations. There is a limit, in fact, 
to the sale of cheap serials, which 
can without difficulty be defined, and 
much greater development of news- 
paper sales than is now witnessed 
cannot be hoped for. The changes 
consequent upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
measures, have, in short, been pretty 
well worked out ; and it is just because 
that is the case, we feel warranted 
in making these references to the 
subject. 

It was believed by a large party 
that the abolition of what were called, 
for popular effect, and somewhat in a 
claptrap way, “taxes on knowledge,” 
would raise our press, as they loved to 
phrase it, to the “‘ American standard 
of circulation and usefulness.” News- 
papers would be quadrupled in num- 
ber, with the best educational results. 
No one would be excluded by his 


poverty from all acquaintance with 
what went on around him, and a 
decided luxury heretofore would be- 


come a common pleasure. It was 
easy for eloquence to trick out in 
sounding expletives, and to deck in 
glittering figures, a topic of this at- 
tractive kind. The repeal of the duty 
quickly assumed the proportions of a 
public boon. Those who pressed for 
this Relief Bill described themselves 
so pertinaciously as Reformers and 
“friends of the people,” that it came 
to be believed that such was really 
their character. It did seem odd, to 
be sure, that a party in constant con- 
flict with the press should take this 
strong interest in its development. 
It was suggested that political views 
mingled with their zeal for education, 
and that they hoped by multiplying 
the number of newspapers, and re- 
ducing the power of the older and 
higher class of them, to diminish 
their influence over public affairs. 
The press was an imperium im im- 
perio which they would take this 
means of breaking down. Their ob- 
ject was gained in so far that the 
duty was repealed, the stamp abol- 
ished, and universal disturbance 
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created. Properties that seemed the 
solid result of years of effort were, 
in most cases, as sources of profit, 
simply annihilated. Those who had 
no additional capital to invest in 
their establishments came at once 
to grief. New ventures, which could 
not succeed, because founded by per- 
sons wanting the experience and tact 
especially necessary in newspaper ma- 
nagement, still lasted long enough 
to injure the position of honest men, 
whose lives had been spent in the 
public service for such limited profit 
as journalism at the best furnishes. 
In the hubbub of competition, the 
true bearings of this revolution were 
not at once perceived ; but now the 
sky is clearing, and it is found that 
the position of the English press will 
not permanently suffer by the trial 
which it has undergone. The public 
has been too well instructed in the 
characteristics of a valuable press 
to be content with an Americanized 
form of it, and mere cheapness, it was 
found, would not tempt them, after 
the novelty of the idea had passed 
off. They must have, for a penny, if 
a penny is to be the standard price, 
as full and accurate parliamentary de- 
bates, as reliable monetary articles, as 
ample correspondence, and as brilliant 
leading articles, as under the old six- 
penny regimé. Thereare large classes, 
indeed, whom a less perfect paper will 
suit; but failing in any of these par- 
ticulars, it can expect to have no 
political or commercial influence, and 
will be simply a sheet of news, a con- 
geries of penny-a-liners’ reports and 
sensational canards. Every day the 
tendency is more and more towards 
an acknowledgment that high-class 
journalism is worth paying something 
more for than the smallest coin men 
care to carry in their pockets ; and 
although, henceforth, a vigorous, well- 
edited, meritorious, penny press will 
exist in places, and under circumstan- 
ces which we shall in the sequel 
specify, it will have a sphere of its 
own, and will hardly cross the path, 
and certainly not disturb the ascend- 
ancy of the Z'imes and its compeers. 
Both in the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces, after things have found their 
level, there will probably be a press 
cheaper, of course, than formerly, yet 
not quite so low as a penny per copy, 
witich is a price so dangerous, even 
under the most favourable conditions, 
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that save in, at most, some dozen 
exceptional instances in the whole 
kingdom, the attempt to carry ona 
first-class journal upon such a basis is 
worse than gambling. 

We admit that in America very 
good papers are published at two 
cents, containing (to take the New 
York Herald as a specimen) some 
four columns of leading matter per 
diem, equal to about two and a-half 
of the Tien together with original 
reports and voluminous correspon- 
dence ; still, we believe we shall be 
within the mark in saying that the 
cost of getting out an American print 
of this kind is not more than a third of 
what is expended upon a copy of the 
Morning Post or Daily News, or 
above a sixth or seventh of the outlay 
upon the Z'imes. Besides, in order to 
make American papers pay, the 
editors are obliged to appeal to, and 
systematically inflame the passions of 
the democracy. Hence the “sen- 
sationizing,’ which is an inevitable 
consequent of extreme cheapness, 
and has even attended it in Eng- 
land. Where twenty or thirty thou- 
sand readers a-day must be had to 
keep the proprietor’s lips over water, 
the steam has to be kept up at any 
cost of distorting the magnitude 
and character of occurrences. A 
domestic dispute of gravity, a fierce 
struggle of party, a momentous re- 
ligious schism, a foreign complication 
—all these are the pabulum of cheap 
newspapering as it is carried on in 
America ; and the necessity which 
managers are under to turn such 
events to the utmost possible ac- 
count is manifestly not favourable to 
social order, or the progress of re- 
ligion or good government. When 
none of these stirring topics is in 
hand, some excitement of another 
kind must be provided, for dulness 
is a menace of bankruptcy, and years 
of tame prosperity and ordinary 
peace are inevitable ruin. It is then 
that the whole train of artifices, 
which may be understood hy the 
term “ Barnumism,” are brought into 
play. Crime is favoured with glow- 
ing records which deprive it of all 
its horror, and often stimulate to a 
species of diabolical emulation. The 
accounts of the smallest matter of 
daily life are pitched in the highest 
key. It isa perpetual shriek, a daily 
agony, a desperate straining, to pro- 
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duce an effect. It need not be added 
that the truth of things is sacrificed, 
that taste is vitiated, the public con- 
science debased, and a cool practical 
judgment upon matters of importance 
comineed impossible. The only won- 
der is, that with such educators, so 
implicitly trusted, the American 
people got on as well as they did for 
such a lengthened series of years. 
Such a press would not be tolerated 
in Great Britain. Before it could be 
established—in other words before 
a general and uniform price of one 
penny or three-farthings a sheet could 
made remunerative in these coun- 
tries—we should alter our entire poli- 
tical system, adopt universal suf- 
frage, make of every artisan and 
labourer a clamorous politician, and 
provide the lower orders with subjects 
to wrangle over, and form themselves 
into factions upon. 

This done, newspaperreading would 
be, as in America, universal, and a 
few journalists would possess a mono- 
poly of large profits. There can be no 
doubt that the party who were busiest 
in Englandin the agitation for acheap 
press, expected to effect this democra- 
tizing of our institutions by its means ; 
and were the public to demand a low- 
priced press all over the country, 
without taking differences of circum- 
stances intoaccount, some such revolu- 
tion would finally be brought about 
by the necessity of the press to seek 
its profits in the direction already in- 
dicated. But as all our national in- 
stincts, happily, revolt against such a 
change, and as the experience of 
America does not certainly encourage 
us to favour the least tendency to 
democracy, our newspapers will retain 
their old character, as representatives 
of their respective sections of educated 
opinion ; and being, therefore, restrict- 
ed to a narrower constituency, will 
have a moderate circulation only, and 
cannot, consequently, exist at the 
lowest point of price. 

The force of this observation will 
be seen by a glance at the existing 
condition of our newspaper press. It 
has already been said that the cheap- 
rage revolution has nearly completed 
itself ; and in what state has it left 
matters? We have admirably con- 
ducted penny papers, in which the 
highest ability is exhibited, and the 
contributors to which are first-class 
men; Who teceive a large rate of 
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remuneration for their work; but 
two things strike even the casual ob- 
server, who has never had as much as 
a peep behind the scenes—firstly, that 
these Z'elegraphs, Stars, and Stand- 
ards, have in no respect impaired the 
influence of the Morning Post, Morn- 
ing Herald, or Daily News, not to 
speak of the Z%imes, whose position is 
exceptional. And much the same 
thing is true of the higher class of 
provincial papers. Those of them 
which maintain the most honourable 
and useful position, though local com- 
petition may have forced them down 
in price, are only waiting the oppor- 
tunity, not to return to fourpence or 
sixpence, but to make such a slight 
advance upon a penny—and a slight 
advance would answer the purpose— 
as will remove newspaper publishing 
from the category of gambling to that 
of honest enterprise, in which a man 
may engage with a clear conscience 
who means to pay twenty shillings in 
the pound. 

The experience of the last two years 
has, indeed, taught capitalists and 
the public many meet lessons _re- 
specting the press. The tmpossibility 
of a uniform price of a penny is only 
one of these. Another is, that news- 
paper management cannot be safely 
undertaken by any ambitious novice, 
who dreams of social position to be 
acquired by its means, and has a mo- 
derate fortune to embark in the busi- 
ness. The persons whom cheap news- 

yapers have of late brought to the 
imbo of bankruptcy have mostly 
been of this class. It cannot be de- 
nied that there is something enticing 
about journalism. To have the pub- 
lic ear at any moment is pleasing to 
the superficial and the vain, who can 
say least worth hearing. Men have 
an ambition to be considered writers, 
and find it not difficult to buy others’ 
brains, and trade upon their abilities. 
But if these would-be social and poli- 
tical dictators, these moneyed mag- 
nates of amatéur journalism, have 
had no training for the business, if 
they are unable to sit down and count 
the cost in every department, if they 
are not acquainted and have not laid 
their account with incessant hard 
work, unslumbering vigilance, and a 
constant pressure of wearing respon- 
sibility, we bid them, by all means, 
look for some other occupation, an 
a safer investment. If such 4 person 
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be still determined, in the face of 
ghastly precedents, to start forth as 
a proprietor of an eight-page daily 
journal, to rival the Zimés, and eclipse 
all lesser lights, and suppose he has 
say £20,000 to start with, we ad- 
vise him, in. all sobriety, as a friend, 
to forego his purpose, and adopt a 
suggestion that will better promote 
his personal happiness, and secure his 
future position in life. Let him go to 
Waterloo Bridge, and fling half his 
£20,000 into the Thames, and when he 
has seen it sink beyond recovery to the 
bottom, let him rejoice over the: wisdom 
of an exploit which snatches half his 
fortune from the jaws of destruction. 
Had he embarked in the brilliant 
enterprise of his dreaming moments, 
no power on earth could have saved 
for him one thousand pounds out 
of the fire. The publication of 
his first penny sheet would be the 
signal of fast-coming ruin. A very 
attractive and pleasing sight this 
morning luminary might be to the 
eyes of the partial authors and the 
vaunting originator, but there is a 
deep background of dismal experi- 
ence, which tells how such costly 
recreations have always ended. The 
first capitalist, at least, invariably 
sinks in the attempt to keep the 
leviathan of paper and print over 
water, and only the second or third 
proprietor, or league of proprietors, 
succeed in turning the ay to a 
small account. At the very best, too, 
the profit is uncertain, deceptive, and 
transitory. The frequency of these 
disasters partly results, no doubt, 
from the ignorance of the business, 
characteristic of the order of capi- 
talists most likely to be bitten by 
the fatal ambition of figuring as 
guides of opinion. In every other 
business training and experience are 
deemed essential, and the man who 
should embark, for example, in 
cotton-spinning, without knowing 
the trade, would be thought fit for 
bedlam, but the notion, the absurd 
notion, is common, that every gentle- 
man of education, who has duly re- 
ceived the collegiate stamp, possesses 
thereby a fitness for the position of 
editor and manager of a newspaper. 
Those best acquainted with the mul- 
tifarious and complicated departments 
of a daily journal, and the necessit 

for perpetual, intelligent, and _vigil- 
ant supervision, are the true judges 
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of the amount of tact, comprehen- 
siveness of mind, readiness, fulness of 
information, and decision, which the 
efficient discharge of those functions, 
so as to sustain the commercial posi- 
tion of the property, indispensably 
demand. Of all enterprises, news- 
paper, publishing is the most sur- 
rounded by temptations to the 
amateur, and it is that from which, 
were he wise, he would shrink much 
more nervously than from any other 
occupation. This was always true 
of journalism. Even in the old times 
of the enforced stamp and high prices, 
fortunes were lost by sanguine specu- 
lators, who rashly supposed that the 
possession of a newspaper was a 
stepping-stone to place and fortune ; 
but now the dangers are infinitely 
greater, the chance of making the 
thing pay vastly less, in consequence 
of the intensity of the competition, 
the higher value of talent in the 
mind-market, and the instability of 
a position when it has apparently 
been made. 

The public are beginning to find 
all this out. It may indeed be said 
that they have fully discovered the fact 
already. A journal circulating from 
ten to twenty thousand is no longer 
regarded, even by outsiders, as an 
exhaustless source of wealth. It is, 
to be sure, a very grand thing. The 
columns are well stocked with adver- 
tisements, the leader-writing is clear, 
nervous, and popular, the news is 
admirably got together, and the 
mans in the European 
capitals are certainly competent men. 
There are modest boasts, too, in these 
columns occasionally respecting the 
success of the scheme. Still, without 
impugning the general veracity of 
press-men, even in relation to their 
commercial position, it may be doubted 
whether this splendid diurnal, despite 
its ostentatious bloom and pompous 
stride, has not upon its booksa balance 
considerably on the wrong side. A 
grand newspaper success is a parti- 
cularly suspicious matter, and credit- 
ors have learned to look sharp where 
they find this result following the 
sale of forty-eight columns of close 
type for ninepence per batch of thir- 
teen copies. The proverb has a special 
significance in this direction that all 
that glitters is not gold. Neither 
are all these columns of advertise- 
ments necessarily money. Théy a6 
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the main reliance of the _first- 
class journal under the cheap 
system, and the discount to be made 
on their apparent value for bad debts, 
disputed accounts, and contingencies 
specially incident to trade, would be 
large enough to startle the most 
hopeful adventurer, and send him to 
a salutary re-examination of his 
plans and figures. Enough has been 
said to show that this branch of en- 
terprise is, of all others, the least suit- 
ed to raw and untrained men, mere 
possessors of capital. Where the 
margin of profit, under the most 
fortunate circumstances, is small, and 
the receipts are the result of a mul- 
titude of trifling and uncertain 
amounts, affected seriously by every 
depression in business, and menaced 
by afierce and perpetual competition, 
it must be evident that qualifications 
of a high order, such, moreover, as 
cannot easily be hired, are necessary to 
make the undertakingsuccessful. The 
newspapers which have attained the 
highest position, have reached it 
mainly from skilful management, 
giving direction and force to literary 
effort. It must be manifest, then, 
that there is nothing within the 
range of business matters more unac- 
countably foolish than the readiness 
of persons, entirely ignorant of jour- 
nalism, to embark their money in 
gigantic speculations, which can by 
no possibility come to good results. 
The public, in fact, have little idea 
of the enormous outlay incident to 
the publication of a daily newspape1 
of the largest size. In addition to 
the immense original cost for machi- 
nery capable of printing at the rate 
of speed which present circulations 
require, a vast stock of type is neces- 
sary, and it wears out under the 
working of twenty thousand copies per 
diem with a startling rapidity. The 
total amount paid weekly in wages 
would appear fabulous to many a 
budding politician or literary aspirant, 
who thinks if only he had the columns 
of a journal at his service he could 
rule and reform the world. There is 
every day a higher demand for such 
descriptions of original writing, in 
every department, as can only be 
obtained by a profuse outlay of 
money. The two or three columns of 
“leader” by no means represent, even 
in a respectable provincial paper, the 
sum of the contents which have to be 
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paid for in hard cash. The scissors 
did more of the work ten years ago 
than now. Competition has forced 
every journalist to seek something 
distinctive, and from the ancient 
order of newspaper, which contained 
only scraps of news, avoiding original 
writing with an exaggerated dread of 
the possible Jegal and political con- 
sequences, to the newest sample of a 
full-blown weekly “‘ book,” where the 
news is apostrophized, bewritten, 
questioned, and thrown into the form 
of quip or criticism, there are an 
almost infinite variety of arts and 
artifices by which original attractive- 
ness is sought, at a considerable 
expenditure. This necessity for a 
freer outlay than formerly extends, 
in fact, through all classes of journal- 
ism, and even the remote provincial 
paper must now be more than decently 
prepared and written. The demand 
for a higher and better article is, no 
doubt, partly owing to the progress 
of education, and in so far is a testi- 
mony to the good effects of the press; 
but it is also in no small degree the 
result of a competition which has at 
once diminished the price of the 
newspaper itself, as well as of adver- 
tising, and demanded a larger sheet, 
and more voluminous reports, and 
abler and fuller essays on politics and 
literature, than in the old easy times 
of a fair return for the labours of the 
editor and his colleagues. 

With all these difficulties we admit 
that a first-class penny newspaper— 
which is but a three-farthings one to 
the original seller—can under certain 
circumstances be made to pay toler- 
ably well ; that is, where the adver- 
tisements bring in a sufficient sum, 
steadily throughout the year, to bear 
all the cost of production, leaving the 
papermaker’s account alone to be 
satisfied by the sales. Ends will more 
than meet where this is the case ; 
but, after all, it will be a very poor 
profit. And what may this sufficient 
sum be, which the advertiser must 
supply, in order that the reader may 
enjoy his eight pages of close print, 
with correspondence and telegrams 
from all parts of the world, for a 
penny? Tospeak without exaggera- 
tion, between fifty and seventy pounds 
sterling per diem, good money of the 
coiners. It takes a considerable num- 
ber of advertisements to yield this 
unfailing revenue. Even in London 
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it is a gambler’s throw whether they 
are obtained after long years of 

igantic and disheartening losses. 
Moreover, when the position of envied 
monopoly has been gained, the tenure 
of it is pre-eminently precarious. A 
bolder adventurer, with a longer 
purse, and greater powers of “ push” 
and “puff,” will snatch the prize 
away, or at least destroy its value. It 
is easy to do the latter. Let a rival 
but reduce the advertising connexion 
twenty pounds a-day, and the losses 
hegin to be counted by sums so large 
that a wise man will never face sucha 
risk. Thus, at the best, a cheap news- 
paper can never be a very great pro- 
perty ; and, throughout the chapter, 
it must continue to be an utterly 
unreliable one. It has not, like a 
successful brewery, or manufacturing 
concern, or monster shop, several 
generations of life in it, if managed 
with tolerable care. On the contrary, 
the very vivacity which it displays in 
social or political matters will provoke 
enemies on some side, and lead to 
rivalry. The publicis capricious, and 
bestows its favour this year upon a 
journal or set of opinions, which next 
Even 


year it condemns and repels. 
advertisers are coy, and take up pre- 
judices, and form likings and dislik- 


ings, without reason. With the great 
Babylon for a stage, the problem of 
how to get together sixty pounds 

‘sterling a-day of honest advertise- 
ments, is one to task the energies, and 
demand all the “faith” of experienced 
men. To build up this edifice requires 
an amount of zeal, tact, and discrimi- 
nation of which few have a concep- 
tion ; and after it is built, it is but a 
heap of uncemented boulders, and 
suddenly rumbles and tumbles to 
desolation. 

But this little more than possibility 
of a cheap newspaper success in Lon- 
don, vanishes when we come to the 
provinces. In some half-dozen cities 
and large manufacturing towns, at the 
most, a penny paper will, perhaps, 
always henceforth enjoy a_strug- 
gling existence, reviving itself at in- 
tervals, through the instrumentality 
of a bankruptcy, but it must be an 
essentially different thing from the 
metropolitan sample of the article. It 
can never, in size or character, swell 
beyond the limit of “its advertising 
receipts. This may be accepted as 
axiomatical. If the advertiser pays 
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largely and constantly, the reader 
will be relieved to that extent, but 
this will be at the expense of space 
for news, which, in a journal of small 
dimensions, is a serious considera- 
tion. Thus, it happens, that certain 
four-page daily penny journals in our 
larger cities, have been steadily under- 
going a depreciation as news-sheets, 
until they are little more than vehicles 
for the latest telegrams, and a few 
mercantile and market reports. They 
have been obliged to rely upon their 
advertisers, and have allowed them 
to engross their columns, to the read- 
ers’ detriment, and the injury of the 
proper original functions of journal- 
ism. Under the older system, a fair 
compromise was made between the 
advertiser and the reader. The latter 
was not prepared to sustain a news- 
paper unaided, and he permitted a 
moderate portion to be let off daily ; 
but now, in clamouring for a well- 
edited, fully-equipped journal, at the 
valtry price of a penny, he has.prac- 
tically consented to barter away fully 
three-fourths of its space to the small 
shopmen of the towns, and gets his 
news, consequently, in unsatisfactory 
scraps, in crude and non-continuous 
reports, and misses that conscientious 
and competent criticism, which used 
to inform and stimulate his mind, 
and exert so strong an educative in- 
fluence in his family. It is not only 
to the extent of their actual Lond fide 
advertisements that such journals are 
spoiled for the reader. They must be 
prepared with a principal view to se- 
cure and extend apn advertising con- 
nexion, and this policy necessitates 
the subordinating of public matters of 
all kinds to private and joint-stock 
schemes—and even the compromise of 
principle. No further argument is 
required to show that even if penny 
journalism should succeed, with a 
terrible effort, in holding a position 
level with dearer papers in the metro- 
polis (and without forgetting the 
great ability exhibited in its manage- 
ment, a doubt may be expressed as to 
whether it has yet asserted for itself 
this position), in almost every other 
place extreme cheapness will be se- 
cured at the expense of efficiency. 
The accidental circumstances that 
go to contradict this statement, in 
reality establish its propriety. We 
have, at this moment, penny daily 
morning papers in a considerable 
24 
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number of principal towns, which are 
ably edited, and famous for their ad- 
mirable selections of news. But two 
things are to be remarked regarding 
them. First, that the proprietors are 
profoundly discontented with their 
present position, and eagerly scanning 
the clouds for an opening giving 
presage of better times, when they 
will be in a position to ask from the 
public “a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work.” They feel that they are 
selling their labour too cheaply, but 
just now they have no alternative. 
Some insane speculator has tumbled 
upon the stage beside them, and 
seized the public attention by tricks 
worthy of Katerfelto. The gaping 
crowd, forgetful of past services, 
readily conspire to laud the author of 
a new sensation, and there is nothing 
for it, save to descend for a time intd 
the arena, and compete with him in 
the execution of feats perilous to 
limb or life. But the older combatant 
cannot afford to shake off his respec- 
tability, even though it costs him a 
sacrifice, and is unnecessary in his 
new circumstances. He means to 
take his former place in society once 
more, when the spectators have got 


enough of mountebankry, and so he 
carries along with him as much of his 
old soberness of demeanour as is pos- 


sible. Thus, the newspapers in our 
greater cities which cae reduced 
their price under the pressure of com- 
petition toa penny, have not adopted 
the literary artifices of the penny 
invader. They are not dressed in 
shoddy; their paper is thick and 
readable; their tone is still high, 
because, to mention the second pecu- 
liarity in their position, they regard 
their present price as temporary. 
It may be for one year, it may be for 
five, but eventually there must occur 
an advance in the price of the first- 
class newspaper above a penny, which 
is admittedly a cut toolow. Another 
class of exceptional circumstances, 
that informed readers will appreciate, 
which makes it possible, witha certain 
profit, to publish penny papers in 
provincial towns (and in London too), 
is the alliance of several distinct 
newspapers in one establishment, 
under the same management. But 
the cases must be peculiar where 
this plan works well, and to found 
several papers with a view to this 
sort of economy, would be the mad- 
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ness of speculation intensified. When 
it is added that a four-page provincial 
newspaper of the first class, with 
original reports, and a leading and 
effective literary department, sold at 
a penny, or three-farthings, or, in some 
instances, to the wholesale dealer or 
agent, for a still less price—7d. or 
8d. per dozen—must have, at least, 
thirty pounds worth of advertise- 
ments per day to get on at all, it 
will be seen that the examples must 
be few indeed in which penny pro- 
vincial journals will enjoy the element 
of permanence. The crowd of these 
papers that have sprung up are mere 
mushrooms, and many have given 
place already to the old journals 
which they were started to crush, and 
only forced down in price. We have 
no doubt that henceforward there 
will be a certain number of provincial 
penny papers also, but they will be 
a distinct and inferior class of journal, 
leaving the superior walks of politics 
and commerce to those of a higher— 
and it need not be much higher— 
price. Even a halfpenny more per 
copy would make a vast difference to 
the producer. 

These observations would be in- 
complete if a reference were not 
made to a description of journals 
which, in the nature of things, 
can never be produced at a penny, 
and are still of very considerable 
social and political value—namely, 
the provincial journals proper; 
those published in the second class 
towns; and in especial, those repre- 
senting county interests. To expect 
that the proprietors of these papers 
should sell also at a penny, is to 
exhibit the greatest ignorance of the 
conditions of the problem—an igno- 
rance not creditable to any intelligent 
person. As has been shown, the 
cheap paper is cheap not because 
paper is to be had for a very low 
price, or because talent is a-begging 
tor bread, or because printing has 
become inexpensive, or steam machi- 
nery has been reduced in cost. All 
these elements in newspaper produc- 
tion are, in fact, increasing in value. 
Even paperislikely to rise. Machinery 
must be had, for a large sale, of a very 
refined and complicated character, 
and the cost is counted by thousands. 
The salaries of printers have under- 
gone no diminution, and are too low 
as it is for the kind of work those 
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educated and skilled men have to 
perform. Papers are cheap where 
advertisements are numerous and 
steady. In all other places they 
must continue to be dearer. Against 
this it will be alleged, that in 
American cities, even on the out- 
skirts of civilization, the two-cent 
newspaper has been common. But 
the circumstances are different. The 
American printed sheet, away on the 
western borders, is a miserable 
article, edited by a man who may 
have been a navvy a few months 
back, just as a rail-splitter has 
blossomed into a President. Those 
papers are filled with a chapter of a 
story, a page of advertisements, a 
few love-ditties, and the smallest 
possible amount of news and discus- 
sion. That would not do in England 
or Ireland, and we believe the days 
when it would be tolerated are over 
in America. Our provincial journals 
are the work of gentlemen of educa- 
tion, and they compare favourably 
with metropolitan prints, in writing, 
printing, and selections. Nor can 
they hope for a large advertising re- 
venue like transatlantic newspapers. 
The very necessity that they should 
be done in an imperial spirit, from 
the smallness of the country, and the 
closeness of our interests, prevents 
them from obtaining advertisements. 
These latter go to the larger journals, 
whereas in the States, on account of 
the vast distance of one great town, 
in many districts, from another, 
those towns are like oases, of the 
whole trade of which each local 
journal is undisputed master. Our 
provincial newspapers, then, must 
depend largely upon their readers, 
and this, to a reflecting person, will 
be a sufficient answer to the query, 
often put without thought, why a 
uniform rate of a penny is not adopted 
over the island, and why a journal in 
a country town of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, not half the size of a 
London penny one, should still be 
sold for three pence or more. 
Weshould deprecate in the strong- 
est language any lukewarmness in 
supporting these provincial organs of 
vpinion ; they fulfil a highly im- 
portant ftmction in the journalism of 
the empire. We are not to regard 
the newspapers of this highly de- 
veloped country as so many distinct 
productions, each independent of the 
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other ; they all hang together, and 
in union form a system of intel- 
ligence which ministers to good 
government, the growth of sound 
polities, social peace, and the inte- 
rests of trade. In this universe of 
journalism, the provincial stars, 
though not of the first magnitude, 
serve an important purpose: they 
supply light on a variety of matters 
to the larger bodies ; they resist dis- 
turbing agitations at their inception ; 
they sound a timely alarm when any 
local mischief is brewing ; they sus- 
tain public spirit among the consti- 
tutional magistracy of the counties. 
In election seasons they have a 
greater work to perform—upon their 
respectable management considerably 
depends the peace of a shire, the 
growth or decay of local institutions 
of a benevolent or general character ; 
they often give the Executive the 
first intimation of rural crime, and 
aid materially in the discovery of 
the offender; they are so many 
sources of an information which is 
gathered in the larger journal, and 
systematized for public use ; and if 
they were blotted out, no agency of 
metropolitan, journalism, at any pos- 
sible expense, would supply their 
place. The dream, therefore, of en- 
thusiastic persons, that some three 
or four leviathan London, Manches- 
ter,or Dublin prints, sold at a penny, 
will be carried everywhere by rail 
and steamboat, to the final extinguish- 
ment of local journalism, is one of 
which we should feel bound to deplore 
the realization, if such a result were 


possible. But nothing of the kind 
need be feared. The provincial 
journalist has his well-defined 


sphere ; and though he, too, feels a 
severe pinch just now, when matters 
right, his profits will return. Mean- 
while, it is the worst policy for in- 
fluential countgy residents to grudge 
the money expended in supporting 
their local journal, the champion, it 
may be, of the rights of property, 
against an organized assault by 
dangerous foes. The complaint that 
is made of the two pence or so 
charged for certain provincial papers 
is, in fact, a token that for the pre- 
sent the public mind is quite de- 
praved in the matter of the news- 
paper. Could”there be a cheaper 
gratification than the obtaining of a 
well-prepared daily record of news and 
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criticisms for a couple of pence ? The 
man who thinks himself victimized 
by such a price is unworthy of the 
capacity to read. 

t has been hinted that amongst 
other changes sure to result fromthe 
war in America, however it shall 
terminate, the press will be put upon 
a different footing. It will probably 
improve in character, and the first 
step to this will be an enhancement 
in price, slight, but sufficient to effect 
a marked alteration. Journalism was 
everything in the States before the 
Secession. The mob governed, and 
took their guiding from the news- 
paper ; popularly it was taken to be 
infallible. The Democrat swore by 
his oracle as implicitly as the Re- 
publican by his. But this horrible 
combat has opened the eyes of the 
people to the worthlessness of a mob 
press ; and it is a fact known to close 
observers, that since the struggle 
began, the opinion of sound-thinking 
Americans was not to be found in 
the daily press, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, but sought expression in 
magazines and reviews. The mob 
writers could not admit temperate 
discussion into their columns; they 
must go with the crowd, and must 
keep the crowd in good-humour, if 
on the side of the Government; or 
abuse them, right or wrong, if on the 
other “platform.” This utter help- 
lessness of a cheap and degraded 
ress in a national crisis has not 

een unobserved in America ; it has 
been too little noticedin this country. 
In truth, it is one of the most re- 
markable features of our times, and 
will be dwelt upon by the future his- 
torian with close attention. Now, 
the cry in the States is for a more 
respectable press. Men like James 
Gordon Bennett have proved them- 
selves public nuisances; and were 
there not a stronger turn in the 
national mind towaf€ls independent 
journalism, Horace Greeley would not 
have had courage to speak out as he 
has lately done in favour of peace. 
Whenever the American editors are 
required to be discriminating, and to 
appeal to the better sense of the 
people, they will narrow their con- 
stituency ; and then will come a ne- 
cessity for a readjustment of price. 
Single or two cent*papers will be 
left to the dregs of society, but the 
leading positions will be taken by 


journals probably charging four cents 
per copy. 

This change is being prepared for 
by the increasing dearth of paper. 
From want of cotton for the manufac- 
ture, and the immense consumption 
of paper in the production of “green 
backs,” the supply has sunk so low 
as to cause a panic in the newspaper 
trade, and in the New York Herald, 
a handsome reward is offered, by 
public advertisement, to any person 
who will procure “at any price,” 
twenty thousand reams immediately 
for the proprietor. This announce- 
ment, it is true, looks like a puff, 
and Bennett is just the person to 
strike out such a brilliant idea, but a 
reference to other journals shows 
that the complaint is general. There 
is a famine of printing-paper, though 
the shin-plasters are as numerous as 
the sands of the sea. Already there 
is a threat to raise prices, and did 
this happen, it might eventually bring 
about a salutary political and social 
result, for it is really as fatal to the in- 
dependence of a newspaper conductor 
to have too vast a constituency of 
readers, as it is to have too small a 
one. Whether this result shall occur 
or not, it is an ascertained fact that 
the more thoughtful of the American 
people have a strong feeling against 
their cheap press, and openly blame 
it for a great part of the troubles that 
have come upon the nation. 

It cannot be doubted that this is a 
correct view of matters. An attentive 
perusal of the American journals since 
the war began, has not enabled us to 
detect, in any crisis, that subtle lead- 
ing of public opinion in the direction 
of moderate counsels, which turns the 
public mind by a gentle and gradual 
shaping of the helm. The power and 
sagacity of the British press are best 
seen in the performance of this difficult 
and necessary function. Our journal- 
ists are influenced by public opinion, 
but they often resist, by instructing 
and modifying it. In America, the 
prize of a vast sale, in the exeitement 
of war-times, was to be contended 
for, and just as the contractors gloried 
in acatastrophe which was making 
them suddenly rich, the newspapers 
could not be expected to run counter 
to a conflict which was filling their 
coffers. There was no little cupidity 
in the cry for the Union, which has 
been kept up with such deplorable 
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results. It would not be far wrong 
to style this the war of the low-priced 
journals. It is to their influence the 
failure must be referred of all attempts 
to compromise the differences of North 
and South before the standard of 
revolt was raised, and since the par- 
ties crossed swords, they have bidden 
reason farewell, and appear to have 
simply set themselves to make 
the most of the journalistic opportu- 
nity. So much for a press enslaved 
to a rabid democracy. This curse we 
have hitherto escaped, and the most 
significant of all proofs that the con- 
servative feeling is strong in England, 
consists in the fact that Mr. Bright 
and his party have met with so erush- 
ing a disappointment in their specula- 
tion that cheapjournalism in England 
would effect a rapid development of 
the democratic influence. Had ours 
been a new country, the case would 
have been different, and their malign 
calculations were not without a basis 
of reason. Our conservative instincts 
would revolt against a lying, reckless, 
swaggering press, just as they do 
against the cowardice of secret voting, 
and the mad equality of universal 
suffrage. Democratic journalism, in 
the extreme sense of the term, has 
been an utter failure in the United 
Kingdom, although it now has all 
the essential facilities possessed by 
American publishers. Such hector- 
ing and bombast as we are sadly 
familiar with in Western daily prints, 
would obtain no audience in England 
at any price. 


“ Volleys of eternal babble 
And clamour, more unanswerable,” 


are the whirlwind which Americans 
have reaped by sowing to the wind of 
uncurbed journalism. It was all very 
well whilst the “everlasting clack” of 
uneducated and irresponsible writers 
was confined to parish wrangle (we 
apologise, for in place of parishes, in 
the “ model republic,” they have 
“connections” only, like that of Salem 
Chapel, presided over by 7'ozer, the 
illustrious cheesemonger of Carling- 
ford) ; but when public discussion 
became a matter of life and death, 
when vast issues began to be involved, 
the styleof rant caaibene continued : 


habits are not changed in a day—and 
the nation descended to the lowest 


depths of misery and disaster. Here 
is a single sample—unfortunately a 
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typical one—of the sort of practical 
controversy which the terriblecrisis in 
American affairs has elicited, and 
the composition seemed so eloquent 
and excellent to over sixty members 
of the House of Representatives—Mr. 
Seward amongst the rest—that they 
recommended its circulation. The 
writer—of course, at a somewhat 
earlier stage of the campaign—ad- 
dressing the Southerners, said, or 
rather screamed :—“ Frown, sirs! fret, 
foam, prepare your weapons, threat, 
strike, shoot, stab, dissolve the Union! 
dissolve the Union !—nay, annihilate 
the solar system, if you will! Do all 
this !—more, less, worse, better, any- 
thing—-do what you will, sirs, you can 
neither foil nor intimidate us: our 
purpose is as fixed as the eternal 
pillars of heaven; we have determin- 
ed to abolish slavery, and, so help us 
God, abolish it we will !” 

This frantic fustian, this appalling 
ribaldry, was only fine writing—a 
little turgid, but strictly to the point, 
in the estimation of the Washington 
senators. That it did not strike their 
ears as it does ours, is owing to cus- 
tom. They are familiar with this 
gentle hyperbole at one cent an im- 
pression. Nothing pitched ina lower 
xey would either sell among the crowd 
orstirthe rulers. The satirist’s pages 
have made us familiar with the 
stubborn controvertist, in whom a 
“devil of contest” perpetually raged. 
This evil spirit has entered into Ame- 
rican journalism, and exhibits itself 


. by indefatigable sensationizing and 


a ruin-fraught unreality and reck- 
lessness in public speech. “ Compen- 
sation to slave-owners for their Ne- 
groes,” shouts the same American 
publicist, not conscious of undue 
excitement—“ Preposterous idea ! 
The suggestion is criminal ; the de- 
mand wicked, unjust, monstrous, 
damnable! Shall we pat the blood- 
hounds for tf sake of doing them a 
favour? Shall we fee the curs of 
slavery, to make them rich at our 
expense—pay these whelps for the 
privilege of converting them into 
decent, honest, upright, men ” 

This was Written, and published 
too, in a city where, to quote a con- 
temporary, “slavers are fitted out by 
seores, and free negroes are treated 
like lepers ! ” 

There are many editors in ‘America 
who would burn their right hands off 
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before they would adopt such a strain, 
but the only difference is in degree. 
They are also within the maelstrom 
of democratic rant, and if they speak 
more guardedly, are still keenly alive 
to the shackles imposed upon them 
by the necessity to satisfy their sup- 
porters of the million. 

In this country, let it be repeated, 
the fear of such a degradation for 
journalism is small. Other things 
must sink besides the press before such 
a deplorable result could come about. 
Our people must change their 
nature as completely as should the 
Ethiopian, were it possible for him 
to cast off his sable skin, before this 
catastrophe occurred. Public criti- 
cism is too sharp and wholesome 
to permit of any general tendency to 
these worse than Bacchanalian rhap- 
sodies. But to expect the journalist 
to maintain a first-rate position, 
abreast with the purest and highest 
of our own models, upon an income 
of three-farthings per copy, is to look 
for an impossibility. The extent to 
which that result seems attained now, 
is no measure of the lasting condition 
of the press. In a period of unex- 
ampled competition, persons are using 
up their capital to produce the best 
article for which the customer should 
pay. But this cannot continue, and 
as the least healthy of the comba- 
tants succumb, the victors will relax 
their efforts, and the public must 
then accept a worse newspaper, or 
otherwise, consent to pay a fairer 
price, and so to maintain the eminent 
character of British journalism—an 
influence as independent of the mob 
as of aristocratic coteries and political 
cabals, unique for its moderation, 

ractical insight, and disposition to 
ead as well as to follow. 

If these observations be well judged, 
no person or class has an interest 
in forcing down the Bgitish press to 
an uniform level of a penny per copy, 
with a further discount of agents’ 
fees amounting to twenty-five per 
cent. There are cases, as has been 
shown, in which even that lowest 
figure, the ne plus ultra of cheapness, 
has been made to pay, but unless the 

ublic are content that the London 
roadsheets should swallow up all 
others, and reign in the supremacy 
of flimsy paper and smutted printing, 
to the detriment of British sight, and 
the advantage of opticians, they will 
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recognise a marked distinction be- 
tween the penny press proper and 
those leading journals in the metro- 
polis, and in the largest provincial 
cities and districts, which guide the 
politics of the State, and on which 
large sums are expended for news 
and original contributions. It has 
been said that the interest of no class 
consists with a predominance of Lon- 
donized cheap journalism—and_ that 
is the sober fact. The public at large 
have already strong reason to com- 
lain that London is becoming Eng- 
cok Even in the Z'imes, a disposi- 
tion to judge of every question from 
the London point of view, is too often 
discernible. In the matter of the 
outlay of money for public improve- 
ments, provincials have ground for 
remonstrance that the exertions of the 
greater journals are given to London 
schemes, to the neglect of all other 
— of the country. Last year the 
nternational Exhibition was a Lon- 
doner’s scheme, and the press puffed 
it to enormous proportions to serve 
the metropolis, at the expense of the 
mere provincials, the ignobile vulgus 
of cities having less than a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants. Let this 
supremacy be asserted for the cheap 
press of the capital, and statesmen 
will soon begin to ask only what does 
London think, and to ignore the 
enlightened opinion of more distant 
communities. Indeed, signs are not 
wanting even now of this political 
centralism. That it cannot be safely 
encouraged is manifest; and that 
whether it shall be so encouraged or 
not is largely a press question, few 
thoughtful men will deny. We shall 
best combat it by an ably-conducted 
country press, furnished with suffi- 
cient resources to compete in all 
oints open to it with the London 
eulethens themselves. 

Nor is it the advertiser’s interest, 
whether in or out of London, that a 
small number of papers should en- 
gross the attention of the reading 
classes, for in proportion to their cir- 
culation will be their price to him for 
his announcements ; and, as a rule, 
beyond a certain point, all further 
publicity of such a kind as they fur- 
nish is either entirely valueless, or 
not worth the excessive cost. His 
advertisement is lost, submerged, ex- 
tinguished, in these denser pages of 
compact and trifling type, in which 
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he has bought a miserable scrap of 
space at an exorbitant figure. The 
reader hardly glances at those endless 
columns of notices that set the brain 
a-reeling. The tax upon attention is 
too great, and the advertiser’s purpose 
miscarries. _A more prominent ap- 
pearance to a smaller and select circle 
of readers, were better worth his 
money. This advertising doctrine, 
indeed, the shopkeeping class have 
been the first to learn, and are return- 
ing steadily to their first-love—the 
journals of recognised position, and 
large though not universal or promis- 
cuous sale. 

Nor, again, would a gigantic penny 
monopoly be favourable to literature. 
In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety, saith the proverb, and in 
the multitude of critics there is jus- 
tice. Restrict the number of papers 
largely, and authors, artists, and 
discoverers, will be at the mercy of 
some very few men, who may be 
swayed by private considerations, or 
cursed with a perverse spirit. It is 
admitted that the very cheap price 
tends to monopoly, and a press mono- 
poly would be at once tyrannous, and 
accompanied by inefficiency. It is 
better, then, for political, commercial, 
and literary reasons, that there should 
be a well-diffused press, representing 
various sections,~ opinions, predilec- 
tions, and interests ; but that is utterly 
incompatible with a uaiform rate 
of three-farthings per copy, and the 
sooner the public are enlightened on 
this head, the better for themselves, 
since the present competition cannot 
go on much longer without seriously 
affecting the status of British journal- 
ism, by the double process of bring- 
ing to the ground papers long in exist- 
ence, and surrounded by an important 
prestige, and by introducing an infe- 
rior class’ of men into the editorial 
position. People are beginning to 
feel, as by instinct, the force of much 
that has been written in this essay, 
and the general reaction, called com- 
monly in politics the “conservative 
reaction,” has decidedly atfected the 

ublic mind with regard to the press. 

he wild cries of three years ago for a 
cheapened press are forgotten, and if 
the journalistsin large cities could only 
agree among themselves, they might 
raise their prices without annoying 
the public, or making a single enemy : 
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and to this condition must things 
come at last. 

We, therefore, despite all present 
appearances, treat the Penny Press as 
strictly exceptional in British jour- 
nalisin. It could not become univer- 
sal except by the extinction of provin- 
cial papers ; and if the London papers 
travelled on the same day to the 
utmost verge of the island, they would 
not be a sufficient substitute for the 
local publication, with its district 
reports, and numerous articles of local 
significance and interest. In the 
necessity of the case the latter class 
of journals must continue, and they 
cannot live upon their advertisements. 
They must turn, then, to the sub- 
scriber, along with all sorts of special 
journals, affecting particular profes- 
sions or religious denominations. The 
advertisements which it is possible 
for them to obtain will not enable 
them to give the reader a boon. Thus, 
exclusive of the weekly journals, now 
become, in fact, magazines, the public 
must lay their account with having, 
after this now almost exhausted com- 
petition has terminated, two classes 
of daily journals, both ably managed, 
and externally much the same, yet in 
reality characterized by a signal dif- 
ference—the sheet of telegrams, and 
somewhat “fast” writing, sold in large 
centres for a penny to the passer-by, 
and possessing a purely local, if any, 
political influence ; and the sheet sold 
at a small advance in price upon this 
too-low figure, containing high-class 
political criticisms, and the literary 
and social essay, the work of men of 
knowledge and experience. 

There are persons who take a 
gloomy view of the prospects of the 
British press, commercially and poli- 
tically, and go so far as to declare 
its glory departed. This is a feel- 
ing highly natural in persons who 
have lost large sums by the reign- 
ing competition, but there can be 
little ground shown for it upon a 
broad view of matters. An effec- 
tive press was never more required 
in England than now, and the people 
cannot at this time of day put up 
with an imperfect instrument when 
a better is within reach. If they 
cannot get what they want all over 
eee for a penny, they will go 
higher, but the thing in demand 


must be found. Nobody grumbles 
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at the sum paid for the 7'imes and 
its high-priced contemporaries, and 
in every town of manufacturing or 
commercial importance, ‘whatever 
other and cheaper journals will 
always henceforth exist, the higher 
portion of the middle classes and the 
gentry must have one or more papers 
suited to themselves, which, neces- 
sarily, will largely depend upon the 
subscriptions for support. 

From these remarks it must not be 
inferred that the writer is hostile to 
the penny press. He is distinctly 
friendly to it as a great educational 
appliance. He would delight to see 
every workman carrying home his 
poner for his evening’s amusement. 

ut the penny press has its place, 
and that is not the place of the 
higher-priced journal, of narrower 
circulation and greater political and 
social power. he two classes of 
publication will co-exist, and their 
strife, when confined by fair com- 
mercial principles, will not tend to 
the injury of either. It will be an 
honourable rivalry, not an insane 
dream of respective destruction. 
The time for this settling down has 
not. yet arrived, but there are signs 
of its approach. The public have 
lost their earlier faith, or have been 
cured of their delusion, of a uniform 
charge of a penny for the morning 
newspaper, and are prepared to ac- 
quiesce in an advanced price when 
newspaper proprietors have come to 
an agreement among themselves as to 
prices, or have found reasonableness 
in total exhaustion, like those other 
combatants of equal obstinacy and in- 
sanity—North and South. The crisis, 
in short, has all but passed over 
without depreciating the character or 
influence of British journalism, and its 
wholesome lessons will be for many a 
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day remembered. Those who have lost 
most money during the fever of over- 
trading in news, are the amateurs who 
dabbled in a business they knew no- 
thingabout. The principal moral of the 
era, therefore, is, a ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam, which adventurers upon the 
stormy and uncertain sea of paper and 
wrint, would do well to lay to heart. 
he journalist’s is a profession of high 
honour, but it is also a business de- 
manding uncommon attention, care- 
ful management of details, and a 
constant practical sagacity. With us, 
there is every day more and more 
claimed from the editorial mind and 
the manager’s skill. These demands 
the leading men at the press are 
striving to meet under a host of diffi- 
culties. But it is universally felt, that 
things just now are in a transition 
state, and that until the penny system 
has found its level, the press will not 
expand or rise in character. Happily, 
it has not retrograded an inch under 
a heavy blow and sad discourage- 
ment. Its elasticity in a period of 
depression, is a measure of the public 
intelligence which has sustained it, 
and a sufficient proof that it will 
never sink intothe barren function de- 
signed for it by hostile statesmen, to 
become a mere budget of telegrams— 
a vehicle for Mr. Reuter’s summaries 
and canards. The people continue to 
repose unbroken confidence in the 
editorial judgment, despite the aber- 
rations of individuals, and must have 
ample and spirited discussions, which 
are the salt of constitutional principle. 
For these no thoughtful person will 
grudge the fit reward, but look upon 
the sum paid for his first-class news- 
paper as an insurance of his rights 
against the corrupt intrigue of indivi- 
duals, or the infidelity of parties. 





